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First Day, Tuesday, June i ith. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Presidential Address. 

By Mr. Sidney Webb. 

We meet, as a Section on Unemployment and Industrial Regulation, in 
troublous times. Ever since we separated, a year ago, there have been almost 
continuously strikes and rumours of strikes ; and, during the whole twelve 
months, the subjects with which our Section deals have filled the newspapers 
and vexed the Government to an extent unparalleled within our recollection. 
Whatever may prove to be my shortcomings as your presiding officer, I have 
at least, on this occasion, one paradoxical qualification for writing a Presidential 
Address. Of all that has been taking place in the United Kingdom since the 
S^tion last met, I know, by personal experience, nothing whatever. During 
practically the whole period I have been, so to speak, at the ends of the earth, 
as far as possible removed from the industrial storm and stress of the England 
of the past twelve months. Immediately after the National Conference last 
June I sailed from Liverpool, in the last ship that got away unaffected by the 
then imminent Shipping Strike, and the sailors and firemen went on to their 
surprising victory whilst I was in the awesome silences of the ice-swept Atlantic. 
The great Railway Strike I heard of vaguely amid the wheatfields of Saskatche- 
wan, where it was gravely reported in the newspapers that St. Paul's Cathedral 
was occupied by troops, and that Lord Haldane was holding down London by 
'armed force. The hotly contested Insurance Bill (with its little noticed but 
momentous official consecration of the Common Rule and the Standard Rate, 
to be enforced virtually by the Board of Trade throughout the whole engineer- 
ing, buUding, and shipbuilding trades) came to me only in faint murmurs in the 
tta-houses of Japan. It was in the forests of the Nepaul Border that I heard of 
the argument the present Cabinet put forward only last February in the debate 
on the Address, with the concurrence of nine-tenths of the House of Commons, 
that a legal Minimum Wage was economically unsound, industrially im- 
practicable, and socially inexpedient. I think it was in thej|Chyber Pass that 
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6 THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION 

the news of the Coal Strike came to me, with its extraordinary revelation of the 
conversion of public opinion to the expediency of the legislative Regulation of 
Industry. Imagine my surprise when, amid the dead cities of Rajputana, I 
read the Prime Minister's speech introducing, with almost universal concurrence, 
a Minimum Wage Bill which, only six weeks previously, every Minister and ex- 
Minister, every business man and every specially enlightened Member of the 
House of Commons had honestly believed to be as impracticable as it was 
unwise. 

But, not unnaturally, this legislative regulation, confined to a single industry, 
did not secure peace to any other industry. On my return to London the other 
day I found it impossible, anywhere in the whole city, to renew my wardrobe 
because all the tailors were on strike, against the manifold irregularities of their 
occupation ; whilst the whole trade of the world's greatest port was momen- 
tarily paralysed, and the daily victualling of the Capital seriously jeopardised, 
because of the absence of any clear and universally obligatory Common Rules 
for the industry of the Thames. It may be of interest to you to learn how the 
position appears to one who has had no part or lot in any of the current con- 
troversies, and who has, for a whole year, been in an entirely different mental 
atmosphere. 

The country to which I return strikes me, in many ways, as intellectually 
a new England. The common ideas about the organisation and control of 
industry have changed. There has evidently been, in the twelve months, a 
tremendous education of public opinion. What the workmen are demanding 
is something much more than a mere rise in wages. The readers of the Daily 
Mail welcome the most revolutionary proposals for collective control. The 
readers of the Spectator, aghast at a vision of a cold grate and empty coal 
cellar, can only dumbly acquiesce. Even the House of Commons, which is about 
the last place for facts or ideas to penetrate, seems at one moment to have 
realised, as in a flash, the depths of its own ignorance, and the impotence to 
which it had actually come. And though the lobbies quickly recovered them- 
selves, as soon as it was seen that the miners would be persuaded to go back to 
work, and the Ministerial Tapers and Tadpoles tried to put a brave face on it, 
the House appears to me still a little conscious of the sorry figure that it ];>as 
cut in the various labour troubles of the year, still uneasy at not having in its 
agenda anything bearing on the problem — perhaps a little ashamed of the 
sudden revelation of the Governing Classes as being no longer Governing Classes 
at all — so that it now chants its commonplaces about Labour in a minor key. 
In short, though we in England have by no means become wise, we are perhaps 
all of us, through our humiliation, in a healthier state of mind. 

One interesting result of the change which has come over public opinion is 
the submergence of the old landmarks. At a moment of crisis nothing seems 
too heterodox, too unconventional, or too audacious. The historian of the 
future will notice that in March, 1912, it appeared to everybody quite a simple 
matter for the Government to impose on every coalowner in the Kingdom, 
without compensation, and as a condition of being allowed to use his own pro- 
perty at all, the obligation of paying a Legal Minimum Wage, over the fixing of 
which, even though it might stop his income and destroy the value of his mine, 
he had individually and personally no control. And in marked contrast with 
every previous piece of Factory Legislation for a hundred years, there was prac- 
tically no opposition. Apart from the merely tactical action of the Labour Party, 
the votes against the Third Reading of the Minimum Wage Bill h.ardly amounted, 
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in a House of 670 members, to a beggarly score. No jurist, no economist, 
uttered a protest. The strident voices of the British Constitutional Association 
and of the Liberty and Property Defence League were silent. Not a newspaper 
screamed. We may, indeed, with some ground, speculate (incredible as, after 
the event, it now seems to us) that if, at the psychological moment, Mr. Asquith 
had brought in a Bill to nationalise the coal mines and retire all the coalowners 
as State Pensioners, it would have been as readily acclaimed by the electors, 
as easily swallowed by the House of Commons and as blindly accepted by the 
House of Lords as was the Minimum Wage Bill. 

This consideration is worth bearing in mind as regards the future. The 
Minimum Wage Bill, be it remembered, was not a treaty, or a collective bargain. 
It imposes no legal or even moral obhgation on the miners to accept employ- 
ment or continue at work at the Minimum Wage. If the Joint Board arrange- 
ments, under which the miners and the railwaymen are now working, prove to 
be unsatisfactory, a renewed stoppage in either industry will bring the Cabinet 
for the time being face to face with a new situation, from which they will have 
to find a new issue. We may hope that in such an emergency our governors 
and directors will act with all knowledge and with all wisdom. But what has 
been demonstrated during the past year is that, at such a crisis, in choosing their 
solution, they need be in no fear of being in advance of pubhc opinion. There is 
nothing that would be deemed too revolutionary. The individualist Mrs. 
Grundy is dead. 

Perhaps the most striking change in public opinion, as compared with a year 
ago, is the substitution, as the dominant idea, of the " Regulation of Industry " 
for the " Relief of the Unemployed, or the Under-employed." This shifting of 
emphasis, which has found recognition in the alteration of the title of our 
Section, is of good augury. An epidemic of cholera has its advantages in stirring 
up the pubUc, but it is a distinct gain to get their attention off the free distri- 
bution of diarrhoea mixture and the provision of temporary hospitals, on to the 
more prosaic subjects of drainage and water-supply. We do not want merely to 
relieve disease, we want to prevent it. So with Unemployment and Sweating 
as diseases of society. We do not want, in any way, to " make up " a proper 
family income to those victims whose unremitting toil does not bring them 
decent conditions of existence or a subsistence wage, or to provide hospitals 
for their wounds. What we have to do is so to alter our existing regulation 
and control of Industry as peremptorily to put a stop to any conditions of em- 
ployment which are demonstrably injurious to the community. We are apt to 
forget that the coming of Unemployment always means, in the concrete, some 
change or interruption of the normal state of industrial Ufe, the dismissal of 
some workman from his job, the cessation of the income on which a family is 
depending for its subsistence ; the entire dislocation, so far as the disease 
exists, of that household Ufe out of which alone the national life is made up. 
It is the evil Discontinuity itself — ^not any consequential or relievable accompani- 
ment of it — ^which constitutes the disease. What we have to discover is some 
way of controlUng the industrial world so that these evils of underpayment, 
overwork, unhealthy conditions, unemployment, and under-employment shall 
as far as possible be prevented. 

Now the field open to the President of this Section is a wide one. But as you 
will not want to hsten to me at great length I propose to confine myself to one 
narrow point. It is not that the Legal Regulation of Industry will solve all our 
difficulties. It is no sort of panacea for what is called the Labour Unrest. It 
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will not prevent all Unemployment, still less provide for the Unemployed and 
the Unemployable. It will not even reheve us entirely from strikes and the fear 
of strikes, if indeed it were desirable (as in my judgment it is not) that we should 
ever be so relieved. On all these matters there is much to be said, and a whole 
pocketful of projects and programmes are available, of different degrees of 
practicality, which I might impose on you. For the moment, however, I count it 
a gain that public attention — and with it the deliberations of this Section — - 
should be focussed on Industrial Regulation : on considering not any relief 
of the evil consequences and manifestations of industrial irregularity, but the 
possibility of altering, by one or other form of legal regulation, some of the 
irregularities themselves. 

We must, of course, not shut our eyes to the fact that the marked alteration 
in public opinion, this willingness to co-operate in the better regulation of 
industry — perhaps even the willingness of this Section to concentrate attention 
on the subject — does not spring exactly from intellectual conviction. What 
made the House of Commons pass the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act in 
March, 191 2, when only in the preceding month it had scoffed at the very idea 
of such a measure, was not any quick growth of economic knowledge, or sudden 
change of heart, either in the Cabinet or in the rank and file. That measure, as 
we all know, was put on the Statute Book simply because England could for six 
weeks obtain no more coal, and because no one in authority could devise any 
other way of getting the supply resumed. It does not seem a statesmanlike 
proceeding to neglect legislation in quiet times, when the subject can be con- 
sidered at leisure ; and to yield in a panic as soon as a whole industry has been 
paralysed, and the Kingdom put to great inconvenience and loss. 

We draw the wrong moral, however, from the inglorious capitulation of the 
House of Commons over the Minimum Wage Act, if what we blame is the passing 
of the Act. By common consent of practically all our governing personages at the 
time, there was, at that moment, nothing else to be done. Where the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons have lost credit is in what we now see to have been 
their failure to deal with the situation at an earlier date. The successful results 
of a Legal Minimum Wage have (as I shall presently remind you) been demon- 
strated by half a generation of actual experience. That the legal enactment of 
Common Rules for an industry as a whole, far from lessening production, would, 
as compared with each employer managing his business as he thought best, 
actually be an economic advantage to the industry, has been tlie teaching of 
Political Ecouomy for the whole of this century. The miners' grievances, and 
the sufferings to which their families were sometimes exposed, owing to the lack 
of really enforceable Common Rules on this point of earnings, were as real and as 
acute in 1910 and 191 1 as in 1912. The grave evils to national health and 
character which they involved, notably in such places as Ayrshire and Somerset, 
and especially South Wales, have been doing as much harm to the community 
throughout the whole of the past decade as they were this spring. Yet not only 
was the matter left, by our rulers and governors, year after year undealt with. 
There was, as we now know, neither in the Home Office nor the Cabinet, neither 
in the House of Commons nor in the House of Lords, in the beginning of 1912, 
any idea or intention of dealing with it at all. 

Similarly with regard to the sudden " tie-up " of all the trade of the Thames. 
It is now officially declared that the men have serious grievances for which they 
could get no redress. It is equally admitted that the employers had, owing to- 
the absence of proper regulations of the Industry, grievances on their side,; 
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which they had also failed to get redressed. Yet neither the Prime Minister 
nor the President of the Board of Trade, nor even the grandly named " Port of 
London Authority," had, a month ago, the least intention of doing anything to 
remedy these evils. It does not even seem to have occurred to them that they 
had any duty or responsibiUty in the matter. Must it always require the com- 
plete stoppage of a great industry, with all the loss and suffering that this 
involves, to get the Government Offices, the Cabinet and the Legislature, to 
give their minds to industrial evils ? Punch once suggested that the best way 
to stop railway collisions was to fasten a railway director on every engine. We 
shall perhaps not succeed in convincing our Governors and Directors that these 
matters are of more urgent importance to the nation than those with which 
they habitually occupy themselves, until we arrange to stop the salaries of the 
whole Cabinet and the House of Commons for each day that any great industry 
remains paralysed by an industrial dispute. 

The urgently needed step to which the recent developments in the industrial 
world all point, is, to my mind, a wise and prudent use of Legal Regulation of 
the Conditions of Employment. To the pubUc this is summed up in the Legal 
Minimum Wage, and great are still the apprehensions aroused thereby. Yet 
all that a Minimum Wage Law enacts is that, whilst employers and workmen 
are left quite free to work or not, as they choose, and quite free to bargain for 
what terms they will, the law prescribes that there shall be a minimum, to be 
fixed, under public control, by certain representative bodies for the several 
districts, below which, so long as he is employed at all, and properly diligent in 
his work, the workman's subsistence shall not descend. This is merely one more 
example of our century-old factory legislation. We have, in fact, for a whole 
century been prescribing by law the Minimum Conditions of the Wage-contract 
with regard to one item after another, and thus regulating, in the public interest, 
by a hundred successive statutes, the conditions under which industry shall be 
carried on. The coal trade, perhaps the most flourishing of all our industries, 
has long enjoyed the advantage of being in this way one of the most highly 
regulated by law. And everybody admits this legislation to have been eminently 
successful in its results. Not even the most reactionary M.P. ever tables a Bill 
for its repeal. And the scope of the legislation has steadily broadened. For a 
long time our Factory Acts confined themselves in the main to the enactment of 
a Legal Minimum of Sanitation and Safety in the workshop and the mine, 
insisting, for instance, that, whether or not profits were being realised, em- 
ployers should provide healthy workplaces, properly warmed and ventilated, 
free from noxious effluvia, sufficiently protected against accidents, and 
adequately equipped with sanitary conveniences. From that our code went on 
to prescribe, for all boys and girls, a Legal Minimum of Education, requiring 
pareijts and employers to forego the help in industry of children below a certain 
age, insisting that such children should be in attendance at school, and now 
gradually enlarging the sphere of the Local Education Authority so as to ensure 
that no child remains below the prescribed National Minimum of Nurture in 
any respect whatever. Meanwhile our Labour Code was laying down also a 
Legal Minimum of Leisure and Rest by prescribing a maximum working day, 
insisting on proper intervals for meal-times and holidays, limiting overtime, etc. 

All these successive interferences with the employer's " right " to " manage 
his bXisiness in his own way " were resisted on the ground that they involved 
additional expense, increased the cost of production, just as much as if the rate 
of wages had been arbitrarily raised, and that they t^reby made it impossible 
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for the most hardly pressed businesses to be carried on. That they amounted 
virtually to a confiscation of property was repeatedly asserted. It was, as an 
eminent Conservative Minister declared in the House of Commons, " Jack 
Cade Legislation " which robbed the capitalist of some of his income for the 
assumed benefit of his workpeople. It was accordingly nothing more in the way 
of Jack Cade legislation than that to which we had long grown accustomed, when 
the Legislature of Victoria, in 1896, added to the various minima already 
required by its Factory Code, a Legal Minimum Wage. This was adopted for 
the United Kingdom, so far as regards our selected trades, as long ago as 1909 ; 
and it is significant that the Legal Minimum Wage was then carried, both in the 
House of Commons and in the House of Lords, with scarcely a dissentient voice. 
Three years afterwards the same thing is done for the coal trade. It is true that 
for a long time each successive Factory Act and Mines Regulation Act was looked 
upon as an exceptional outcome of our special pity for the sufferings of some 
particularly weak and ill-treated class of wage earners — at first the parish appren- 
tices, then the children and young persons deprived of their playtime,^then the 
women bound all day to the steam-driven loom, amid the noise and heat and dust 
of the mill, then the poor miners imprisoned in the bowels of the earth, then the 
down-trodden shop assistant, and so on. But though the sentimental public, 
and the merely empirical Member of Parliament still takes this view, every 
economist, and, indeed, every educated statesman knows that we have long 
since passed beyond that point. It is now seen that, in carrying his successive 
Factory Acts for one class after another, laying down a legal minimum for one 
condition after another of the wage contract. Lord Shaftesbury was " building 
better than he knew." What was at first empirical has become scientific. " And 
so the Factory Acts," to use the words of the late Duke of Argyll as long ago 
as 1867, " instead of being excused as exceptional, and pleaded for as justified 
only under extraordinary conditions, ought to be recognised as in truth the 
first legislative recognition of a great Natural Law .... destined to claim for 
itself wider and wider application." 

Now what has converted our PoUtical Economists and Statesmen to Factory 
Legislation in its completest form is the discovery that the enforcement, from 
one end of an industry to another, of the appropriate " Common Rules," 
applying to men as well as to women, to subsistence as well as to sanitation, 
below which competition may not descend, is necessary for the welfare of the 
community itself. Let us be quite clear as to what the Factory Acts and 
Minimum Wage Laws really enact. They put no compulsion on any employer 
to engage any person whatsoever, or even to open his works at all. The em- 
ployers, singly or collectively, are left full Uberty to " strike " against their 
workpeople for better terms. But if any employer chooses to open his works, 
and engage in the industry at all, he must do so within the limits fixed by law- 
he must, that is to say, so arrange that none of his workpeople work with less 
than the prescribed Minima of Sanitation and Safety, Education, Leisure and 
Rest, and now finally Subsistence. Equally the workman is not obliged to 
accept employment on any conditions whatsoever. He, Uke the employer, is 
left quite free to " strike," individually or collectively, against the employers 
for better terms. But if he does accept employment in that industry, the law 
sees to it that he shall not do so, even if he would wish it, without the Minima 
of Sanitation and Safety, Education, Leisure, and Rest, and now finally Sub- 
sistence, that have been deemed indispensable in the interests of the community 
as a whole. . Observe tha^i what is prescribed is not the rate or amount of wages. 
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or the number of hours or of water-closets, but only the minimum in each case 
below which the conditions shall not descend. Accordingly, this is not the 
fixing of wages by law, any more than the Factory Act Minimum requirements 
in the way of sanitation fix the health and decency and comfort of the arrange- 
ments made by all good employer! Moreover, what the law prescribes is (as 
in all Factory Legislation) a Minimum, not a Maximum. It ought not to be 
necessary to point this out. But the ignorance and stupidity of people caUing 
themselves educated is,. in this matter, beyond all belief. Nearly every day I 
am told, or I read, that this Minimum Wage legislation is merely a revival of 
the mediaeval fixing of wages by the Justices of the Peace, or the eighteenth 
century fixing of wages by the Tailors Acts or the Spitalfields Weavers Acts 
which had, it is asserted, such disastrous consequences. I wonder how long it 
will take before such people (journalists not excluded) will realise that they are, 
in making such statements, simply making fools of themselves, revealing an 
ignorance of the subject so abysmal as to put themselves beyond the pale. 
The ancient legislation to which they refer, by definitely prescribing the actual 
rates to be paid, fixed maximum wages, not merely a minimum. There is no 
sort of resemblance or analogy between prescribing that the workpeople shall 
under no circumstances get more than a specified rate, and merely enacting that 
they shall under no circumstances get less. The whole economic and social 
consequences and results of the two types of legislation, and their effects on 
employers and on industry are as different as chalk from cheese. 

Now in this matter of the Legal Minimum Wage the sixteen years' actual 
experience of Victoria is full of instruction. Victoria, which is a highly devel- 
oped industrial State, of great and growing prosperity, had long had Factory 
Acts, much after the English fashion. In 1896, largely out of humanitarian 
feeling for five specially " sweated " trades, provision was made for the enforce- 
ment in those trades of a Legal Minimum Wage. Naturally, this was opposed 
by all the arguments with which we are familiar — that it was against the laws 
of Political Economy, that it would cause the most hardly pressed businesses to 
shut down, that it would restrict employment, that it would drive away Capital, 
that it would be cruel to the aged worker and the poor widow, that it could not 
be carried out in practice, and so on and so forth. Naturally, too, all sorts of 
criticisms have since been levelled at the administration and working of the law ; 
and over and over again eager opponents, both here and on the spot, have 
hastened to report that it had broken down. But what has been the result ? 
In the five sweated trades to which the law was first applied sixteen years ago, 
wages have gone up from 12 to 35 per cent., the hours of labour have been in- 
variably reduced, and the actual number of persons employed, far from faUing, 
has in all cases, relatively to the total population, greatly increased. Thus the 
Legal Minimum Wage does not necessarily spell ruin either for the employers 
or the operatives. But, of course, it is open to any theorist to urge that we do not 
know how much better off these trades might have been without the Act. The 
only test here is what the people say who are directly concerned, who see with 
their own eyes the law actually at work, and who are forced daily to compare the 
trades to which it appHes with those to which it does not apply. First, let us 
notice that the Act of 1896 (like our own Trades Boards Act of 1909) was only 
a temporary one. It has during the past sixteen years been incessantly dis- 
cussed ; it has been over and over again made the subject of special enquiry ; 
it has been repeatedly considered by the Legislature ; and, as a result, it has 
been five successive times renewed by consent of bo|ji Houses. Can it be that 
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all this is a mistake ? Still more convincing, however, are the continuous de- 
mands from the other trades, as they witnessed the actual results of the Legal 
Minimum Wage where it was in force, to be brought under the same law. 

Provision is made for this extension by resolutions wHch have to be passed by 
both Houses of the Legislature. The first trades to which the law was applied 
were those of bootmaking and baking (employing mainly men), clothmg, shirts, 
and underclothing (employing mainly women) and the very troublesome 
furniture trade, in which the Chinese had gained a secure footing. It naturally 
took some time to get the law to work, to overcome the inevitable difficulties 
and to demonstrate any results. Accordingly for four years there was no exten- 
sion. In 1900, however, we had the brickmakers coming in, and the butchers, the 
cigar makers and the confectioners, the coopers and the engravers, the f ellmongers 
and the makers of ice, the jewellers and the jam trade, the makers of millet 
brooms and the pastrycooks, the plateglass manufacturers and the potters, the 
saddlers and the tanners, the tinsmiths and the woodworkers, the woollen 
manufacturers and, perhaps most significant of all, the strongly-organised 
printers, including the compositors in the great newspaper offices. In the 
following year 1901, so far from there being any signs of repentance, there was 
an equal rush of extensions of the law to industries of all kinds — the aerated 
water makers and the manufacturers of artificial manure, the brassworkers and 
the bedstead makers, the brewers and the brushworkers, the ironmoulders and 
the makers of leather goods, the maltsters and the ovenmakers, the stonecutters 
and the workers in wicker. For three years there was then a pause, the Legal 
Minimum Wage being only demanded by and extended to the dressmakers in 
1903. In 1906 came another rush of trades, the agricultural implement makers^ 
the cardboard box makers, the candle makers, the cycle trade, the farriers and 
the flour millers, the milliners and the paper bag makers, the manufacturers of 
starch, soap and soda, and the makers of waterproof clothing. In the following 
year, 1907, only the glassworkers and the picture frame makers came in. 1908 
saw the application of the law to bread carters, the hairdressers, the manufac- 
turers of ice and the wireworkers. Next year, 1909, came the carpenters, the 
carriage builders, the carters, the drapers, the electro-platers, the grocers, the ham 
and bacon curers, the dealers in coal, wood, hay and chaff, the makers of men's 
clothing, the organ builders, the painters, the manufacturers of polish, the 
plumbers, the quarrymen, the makers of rubber goods, and that mysterious 
craft the tuckpointers. During 1910 there came in the boilermakers, the bootr 
dealers, the bricklayers, the coalminers, the electrical engineers, the factory and 
mining engine drivers, the gold miners, the hardware makers and the hotel 
employees, the marine store dealers, the plasterers, the stationers, the teapackers 
the tilers, the watchmakers, the slaughterers for export, the undertakers and 
even the lift attendants. What occupations were left to come in during 191 1 
and 19 1 2 I do not yet know. Now, in this remarkable popular demonstration 
of the success of the Act, tested by the not inconsiderable period of sixteen 
years, extending over years of relative trade depression as well as over years of 
boom, some features deserve mention. First, the ■ extensions have frequently 
— ^indeed, it may be said usually — taken place at the request or with the willing 
acquiescence of the employers in a trade, as well as at that of the wage-earners. 
What the employers appreciate is, as they have themselves told me, the very 
fact that the Minimum Wage is fixed by law and therefore really enforced on all 
employers: the security that the Act accordingly gives them against being 
undercut by the dishonqgt or disloyal competitors, who simply will not (in 
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Victoria as in the Port of London) adhere to the Common Rules agreed upon by- 
Collective Bargaining. We must notice, too, that the application of the law has 
been demanded by skilled trades as well as unskilled, by men as well as by 
women, by highly paid craftsmen and by sweated workers, by the strongly 
organised trades as well as by those having no Trade Unions at all. One is 
tempted, indeed, to believe that httle remains now outside its scope except the 
agricultural occupations and domestic service ! Nor can it be said to be confined 
to industries enjoying a protective tariff, for there are no import duties to shield 
the gold miners or the quarrymen, or the " slaughterers for export " ; and no 
fiscal protection helps the carters or the butchers, the drapers' assistants or the 
engine drivers, the newspaper printers or the potters, the grocers or the hair- 
dressers, the hotel employees or the lift attendants. And it is difficult to beHeve 
that the enforcement of a Legal Minimum Wage in all these ninety-one different 
industries, employing 110,000 persons (being, with their families, more than a 
quarter of the entire population of the State), has interfered with the profitable- 
ness of industry, when the number of factories has increased, in the sixteen 
years, by no less than 60 per cent., and the numbers of workers in them have more 
than doubled. Certainly, no statesman, no economist, no political party, and no 
responsible newspaper of Victoria, however much a critic of details, ever dreams 
now of undoing the Minimum Wage Law itself. 

Now, England is not Victoria, and prediction is notoriously hazardous. But 
my own impression is that we are, in the United Kingdom, in this particular 
matter, going along the same road as Victoria. It is less than three years since 
our own first Minimum Wage Law was passed, like that of Victoria, good for 
only three years, and appUcable, like that of Victoria, only to a few specially 
selected industries. By its extension to the coal-mining industry, it has already 
grown as much within three years as the Victorian Law did in ten. Presently 
we may expect to see, as in Victoria, along with the continuous desire for other 
extensions of the Factory Code, a steady demand for the application of the 
Minimum- Wage Law to other trades, skilled as well as unskilled, organised and 
not organised, male as well as female. The demand will come from the em- 
ployers as well as from the wage-earners, because, in reality, the enforcement 
of standard minimum conditions is advantageous to both classes ; and it will, 
we can foresee, be welcomed and supported by a public opinion which is tried 
of the anarchy brought about by competitive sweating. 

The problem of Enghsh statesmanship is how this rapidly extending legal 
regulation of industry shall come about. Shall we do it wisely and carefully, 
with deliberation and a well-thought out plan — putting our Civil Servants and 
our Statesmen to what Coleridge called " the intolerable toil of thought " — 
or shall we do it suddenly and spasmodically, at just those points only at which 
our hands are forced by some paralysis of industry ? Our existing Factory 
Code, though, of course, much better than nothing at all, does no credit to our 
legislature. It is, indeed, a perfect monument of intellectual inconsequence, full 
of partiahties and omissions in which no trace of principle can be found. We 
give the most elaborate legal protection to trades and sections of trades which 
are powerful enough to-do without it, and we deny it to others whose weakness 
subjects them to the worst horrors of sweating. We intervene to protect the 
community in this case and that ; whilst in other trades evils of far graver 
import are left unremedied. We restrict some comparatively healthy trades to 
little over fifty hours per week, and leave others, often very injurious in their 
effects, free to work for nearly twice as long. We insist on securing a full school 
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life for some of the children in the United Kingdom, whilst our law leaves others 
free to be employed in certain occupations without any schooling, at any age, 
for hours absolutely unlimited, and without any conditions as to sanitation or 
safety. We insist on some trades taking elaborate precautions against acci- 
dents, and providing most expensively for decent and healthy conditions of 
work, whilst we allow other occupations to be carried on under conditions 
degrading to humanity, and so dangerous as to levy on their unfortunate workers 
a perfectly monstrous toll of life and limb. And now we are enforcing a Legal 
Minimum of Subsistence in some trades, and leaving others^; in which many 
thousands of men and women are demonstrably being subjected to slow starva- 
tion, without any such protection. The situation is full of peril. We cannot 
safely stop at this point. The economist warns us, that, whilst the systematic 
enforcement of Common Rules in every industry, and the universal prescription 
of a National Minimum of Child Nurture in the widest sense, of Sanitation and 
Safety, of Leisure and Rest, and especially of Subsistence, will undoubtedly 
promote national prosperity, yet to intervene in this way only partially, dealing 
with some industries and not with others, is fraught with considerable danger. 
This casual and haphazard application of our Factory Code is unfair on particu- 
lar sections of employers and on particular sections of workpeople. It interferes 
with the most profitable distribution of the nation's brains, labour and capital 
among the different industries, and thus makes us all poorer than we need be. 
And, most important of all, it leaves unhealed those open sores in which, in this 
trade or that, to use the classic words of the House of Lords Committee on 
Sweating, " earnings barely sufficient to sustain existence ; hours of labour 
such as to make the lives of the workers periods almost of ceaseless toil, sanitary 
conditions injurious to the health of the persons employed and dangerous to the 
public," are draining away the vitaUty of the nation. 

I will end with a definite practical suggestion. During all the coming autumn, 
with an excited House of Commons sitting right up to Christmas, the Cabinet 
will plainly be too busy to give any thought to industrial matters. Yet we 
cannot afford to lose time. Would it not be well to put someone else on the 
job ? I do not mean, on any roving and dilatory investigation or inquiry, going 
in search of new truth. What is needed is merely the carrying out of principles 
which the nation has already adopted. Would it, perhaps, be possible to 
entrust to a small Executive Commission, working under a very precise and 
imperative reference, the task — to be completed during the autumn — of 
generalising and systematising our existing Labour Code, without adding or 
adopting any new principle whatsoever — taking the present Factory Acts and 
similar legislation (including the Trade Boards and Minimum Wage laws), and 
merely extending the existing provisions, by appropriate technical clauses, to 
those forms of employment which are at present omitted from their scope, in 
such a manner as to make illegal in every industry the evil conditions which are 
now prohibited in some industries only. And I would compose that Commission 
in quite a novel way. I would keep out all members of the Legislature (who will 
have to deal with the matter at a later stage), all lawyers (who would naturally 
be employed by the Commission as draughtsmen), and all Civil Servants (whose; 
assistance would be available in other ways). I would ignore all claims to 
representation on the Commission of places, industries, sexes, classes, races, 
parties, or religions. I would make up the Commission of three great captains 
of industry, of the type of Sir Hugh Bell, three leading Trade Union officials, 
who might be designated by the ParUamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
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Congress, three women acquainted with the conditions under which women 
actually work, three prominent Medical Officers of Health, and, quite irres- 
pective of their opinions on Tariff Reform, three Professors of Political -Economy. 
I would tell this Commission not to bore us with their opinions, but, obtaining 
all necessary expert assistance and advice, to do the job — ^the job of preparing 
for the consideration of the Cabinet and Parliament in January next, a properly 
codified Factory Bill which, without adopting anything that is not already on 
the Statute Book, should really make effective from one end of the industrial 
world to the other, a National Minimum of Child Nurture, a National Minimum 
of Sanitation and Safety, a National Minimum of Leisure and Rest, and a 
National Minimum of Subsistence. 



Miss Constance Smith, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Webb for his Presidential 
Address, said that all present at that meeting were, she felt sure, delighted to see 
and hear Mr. Webb amongst them again. As they knew, since he was at their last 
annual Conference, he had put a girdle round the earth, and he had come back to 
them perhaps even fresher to " strike his finger on the place " and tell them what 
ailed them ; and also, with his usual courage and resource, to suggest a remedy. 
It was very enheartening for that Section, which was entering upon extremely 
difficult and responsible labour, to be shown in that fashion the way, and also to 
have criticism of the existing situation from one who had come back to find an 
England so changed in a few months. The difficulties which seemed almost insur- 
mountable a year ago presented a very different aspect now. When they considered 
that, of the two kinds of minimum wage regulations which Mr. Webb had put 
before them in his very eloquent address, one had been obtained by the action of the 
community on behalf of those who were too weak to act for themselves, and the 
other by the combined action of a great organised industry, she thought they might 
well take heart. Those who had most strenuously supported industrial regulation 
had long felt, she believed, that industrial regulation must go forward to secure a 
legal minimum subsistence, because it was the attainment of a living wage which 
lay at the root of our future industrial well-being. 

Alderman D. J. Davis (West Ham County Borough Council), in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that it was his privilege to hear Mr. Webb for the first time that 
day. He knew something about miners, having been taken into a coal mine in 
South Wales, when he was only 8 years of age, and worked in the mine until he 
was compelled to go out owing to his eyesight. For the last twenty-five years his 
life had been lived amongst the dockers in West Ham. The question of unemploy- 
ment was a very real matter there. They had it not only in the winter, but also in 
the summer. It was only just a matter of degree. Further, he would like to say 
he hoped that the powers that be would take some notice of Mr. Webb's paper, 
particularly the suggested remedy, and if that remedy did not appeal to them, then 
they must find something else. If in the present dispute the employers succeeded 
in pressing back the dockers, either by starvation or by the aid of blacklegs, they 
would only drive them back to gather further strength. He was connected with 
the Trade Union movement, and had been entrusted by .the men with their confidence 
as a member of the West Ham Town Council, and he could assure that gathering 
that the time had arrived when the docker as well as the miner had begun to realise 
that he was something more than an automatic machine, something more than " a 
penny in the slot and the figure moves." It was not a mere fight for an extra penny 
or two an hour, or whether men should work two hours less during the week, but 
the right to live decent lives. (Hear, hear.) He said without fear of contradiction 
that there were many men, and a good many dockers amongst them, whose wages 
did not average 15s. a week. It was a shame to see that in a great country, and 
something must be done, and done speedily. Therefore, he hoped that the ideas 
contained in that paper would be got hold of, and that something would be done in 
regard to the suggested remedy which had been put before them. 

The resolution having been carried, the meeting was adjourned. 



First Day, Tuesday, June i ith. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Chair was occupied by Mr, Sidney Webb, President of the 
Section. The subjects discussed were The Trade Boards' Act, and 
the Wages of Women in Industry. The following papers were 
taken : — 

1- — The Work of the Trade Boards. 

By Mr. J. J. Mallon. 
2. — The Wages of Women in Industry. 

By Miss Dorothy M. Zimmern. 



The Work of the Trade Boards. 

By J. J. Mallon 
(Secretary, National Anti-Sweating League). 

It is unnecessary to show the ultimate dependence of social reform upon the 
reasonable remuneration of the worker. Except in so far as they raise the wages 
of the very poor, schemes of public improvement are destined to fail, and justice 
and expediency are alike served by thfeir failure. Yet the conditions of our life 
are so dreadful that efiEorts at reform must go on. We are driven, therefore, 
necessarily to consider the question of low wages. 

Admittedly the question is complex. Education, character, skill, are part of it. 
A non-controversial assumption, namely, that low-paid workers might help them- 
selves if organised, and are at present too poor and helpless to unite, will serve my 
purpose. 

The sweated worker is one who has been knocked down in the industrial 
struggle. A legal minimum wage is an attempt to pick him up and to keep 
him standing. It need not be a high wage. It is enough if it puts solid earth 
beneath a Trade Union in the trade, and lays a foundation on which it may 
build a proper superstructure. This does not mean that a minimum rate should 
remain unaltered. The rate will itself release forces making for its progressive 
increase. As the best employers in the trade voluntarily advance wages, or 
the Trade Union in areas where it is strong compels advances, the minimum 
can be raised to make the partial advance general, or where it is general, to 
" prop " it, as on an incline a block can be thrust under a wheel. 

If we agree that the minimum rate may be of relatively humble dimensions, 
and of a kind calculated to release, stimulate, and support Trade Union activity, 
we shall have to consider the basis on which it should be determined. Shortly, 
the possible bases are two. In the first place, there is the cost of living; and, in 
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the second, the amount of wages that the trade can bear. Neither basis will, by 
itself, prove satisfactory. 

When one talks of the cost of living, one has to decide the kind of life that is in 
question. A " fasting " man now touring the country and visible to anyone 
who thinks the spectacle worth twopence, claims to live for forty days at a spell 
on cigarette inhalation and water, and we all know the vegetarian who demon- 
strates that life is possible (and presumably desirable) on a food expenditure of 
sixpence a day. Nor does the slightly more ample " efficiency " standard of 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree help us in striving for a minimum that would appreci- 
ably improve the low levels of existing wages. Against the adoption of this or 
any similar basis for a minimum, there is the consideration that, if adopted at all, 
it is adopted for all trades, and (except as cost of food stuffs may rise) for all time. 
But, as has been shown, the minimum should be progressive; it should also be 
variable as between trade and trade, for existing standards of comfort vary, and 
what would seem a satisfactory minimum to one set of workers, would be spurned 
by their perhaps more skilful and better educated fellows engaged in other 
industries. 

If, on the other hand, we attempt to ground the minimum on what a trade 
can bear, we shall get results contradictory in many cases of those obtained from 
the application of the cost of living principle. This method of fixing would, 
moreover, seem likely to give advantage to the inefficiently conducted trades, 
wTiich would always show a relatively small margin of profit. 

In practice, it will be found necessary to keep both principles in mind, to 
think, in the first place, not only of the material needs of the operative or of 
his physical efficiency as a worker, but of his complete life as a human being; 
and, in the second place, of the danger, if the trade in which he is engaged is 
disrupted or injured, of making his last condition worse than his first. 

There are two other points of general principle which must be dealt with at 
the beginning. Should the minimum be fixed universally for all towns and 
villages, or should it vary with the circumstances of the different areas, and, 
the second point, should it be the same for male as for female workers in each 
trade ? 

Ideally, the case for district variation of the minimum is conclusive. Rates 
vary now, and the imposition of a " flat " minimum will mean upset. A sweated 
wage in the town may be a fair wage in the country. So far as trades are carried 
on in rural places, away from the ports and the great markets, the inducement 
must largely be low wages. If wages are equalised between rural places and 
the great towns, will not all trades migrate to these latter, with consequences of 
acuter congestion there ? The plausibility of all these and other such arguments 
may be conceded. The practical considerations on the other side outweigh 
them. It is true that rates vary now, but they vary on no ascertainable principle. 
Where they should be low, as in, say, Yeovil, they are sometimes high, and 
where they should be high, as in London, they are low. While, generally, it is 
true that cost of living is highest in large towns, there are many exceptions. 
Leeds, for instance, is a " cheaper " town than Ipswich. As to whether, if a 
universal rate is fixed, trade will forsake the rural areas, one has doubts. If 
trade is centralised, there must be more workers at the centre, and female labour 
is not so mobile that it will light-heartedly forsake its rural environment where, 
it must be remembered, the work of the woman is only a fraction of the activity 
of the family unit. A deficient supply of labour in the centres (which some of 
them complain of even now) would presumably send up wages there and restore 
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to the rural places their old advantage. The consideration of importance, how- 
ever, is that the amount to be fixed being a minimum amount, the forces, wrhateve^ 
they are, that have operated to determine the relative payments of different 
districts, will in time re-establish that relation. If they should fail, then, at the 
last resort, on the workers of any area making out a case, the minimum for that 
area can be reconsidered. To begin with, a universal rate is probably best. 

The men and women difficulty is a difficulty of statement. Whatever rate is 
fixed must be a time rate, so much per hour or per week. To fix the same time 
rate for women as for men could not fail to lead to much loss of employment 
by the former, while, on the other hand, there is grave objection to different rates 
being fixed for the sexes as such. But the principle to keep in mind is that of 
equal payment for equal work, with which a differential time rate for the sexes is 
not necessarily in conflict. In factories and workshops women almost always 
perform the lighter and simpler operations; where there is sex overlap, the man 
is found, by reason of his greater output, to merit a higher time rate. 

From- these general principles we must now pass to an examination of the 
minimum wage in practice. The Trade Boards Act was passed in 1909 without 
opposition, but with some misgivings, and, on the understanding that it was to be 
regarded as of an experimental character. It may be admitted at once that the 
experimental period is not yet at an "end, and that all that is offered in this paper 
is an interim and incomplete statement, which may have to be revised later on 
when fuller experience has been gained. 

To begin with, let us glance quickly at the provisions of the Act. It is to be 
applied to the scheduled trades and thereafter by Provisional Order to trades in 
which rates of wages are " exceptionally low." For each included trade a Trade 
Board has to be constituted, consisting of representatives of workers and of 
employers in the trade, and of " Appointed Members " numbering three to five 
representing the Board of Trade. 

The work of the Boards is to fix minimum rates of wages for their trades. To 
that, to the furnishing of reports upon matters which may be submitted to them 
by a Government department, and to work connected with the enforcement of 
the rates they fix, the Trade Boards are limited. Any additional power, as the 
power to limit learners in any factory, they have had to claim as consequential 
upon the fixing of rates. It is enjoined that a minimum rate must first be 
published, and objections to it considered at the end of three months. When it 
is fixed it remains for six months in " partial operation," during which an employer 
may pay a worker less than the minimum, provided he has the worker's consent 
in writing thereto. At the end of six months the Board of Trade, in the absence 
of any special reason for delay, will issue an order making the rate obligatory 
upon all employers who, thereafter, will be liable in respect of each offence 
under the Act to a fine not exceeding £20. 

Notice now the trades to which the Act is applied : (i) Ready-made and 
wholesale bespoke tailoring, (2) paper box making, (3) machine-made lace and net 
finishing, (4) certain kinds of chain-making. 

In lace finishing, carried on mainly in Nottingham, and in chain-making, carried 
on mainly in Cradley Heath, we have to deal, almost entirely, with home workers 
who live in contiguous streets and form communities as solid and separate as are 
workers in factories and workshops during their hours of employment. These 
workers are engaged in few and simple operations, and this simplicity, and the 
concentration of the trades, is of material assistance to the work of the Board. 

The larger trades scheduled contrast perfectly with these two. They are 
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widely dispersed. Their organisation is intricate, their processes numerous 
and varied. In these large trades, moreover, though home workers are plentiful, 
they are in the minority, and industry is carried on chiefly in workplaces ranging 
from the very small shop, in which the workers may be three or four, to huge, 
well-equipped factories, in which they may be three or four thousands. 

The question of foreign competition is of very different seriousness in these four 
trades. Chain-making is free of such competition, while the lace trade is competed 
with vigorously by at least three Continental countries. 

The heaviness of freight charges gives the manufacturer in the paper box 
trade virtual protection in respect of large rigid boxes. On the other hand, he 
alleges a keen competition in small, and also in folding or " collapsible " boxes, 
which are expected in the future to eliminate their " rigid " rivals. The tailoring 
industry has been marked during recent years by a rapid and splendid growth. 
It holds the home market in its hands, and, in addition, has a rapidly-increasing 
export trade of between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000. But some of the exported 
clothes are of the wretchedest possible kind, and in this section of the trade, in 
which wages and general conditions are of the worst, there is competition in 
neutral markets. 

Taken together, it will be agreed that the trades are representative, and, as a 
whole, supply an adequate test of what can be accomplished by Trade Boards. 
If, in respect of them, minimum wages can be fixed and enforced, they should be 
capable of general fixation and enforcement. 

In all the trades the Boards have now fixed minimum rates for time work, an 
obligation under the Act, and in the two smaller ones they have fixed also general 
minimum piece lists, as to which they have an option. 

In fixing, the Boards have been hampered by the lack of exact tabulations of 
existing vv^ages. The Coal Mines Act gives power to the local Boards to 
ascertain what wages are being paid. The Trade Boards have no such power, 
and in default of definite information have been forced to content themselves 
with statements put in by the representatives of employers and of workers, 
reinforced in the case of the tailoring trade by the figures of the Board of Trade 
Inquiry of 1906. 

Likelihood of error was not great in the small trades, in which the rates of 
wages were fairly well known. 

All women chain-makers, and most of the men who work out of the larger 
workshops, have been, in the past, very badly paid, the women earning wages of 
6s. or 7s. a week for full time, and the men 12s. to £1. In this trade, after a brief 
but vigorous resistance on the part of some of the employers, a time rate of i\A. 
an hour was fixed for women, and rates of from fd. to 7d. for men, these sums 
yielding, for a full week's work, lis. 3d. in the one case and from 22s. 6d. to 
3 IS. 6d. in the other. At Cradley Heath, however, it is the piece rate that is 
important, and " on piece," workers of ordinary capacity will have no difficulty in 
exceeding the sums stated. But the main value of the piece list is as a help to 
administration. The chain-makers, with a copy of the piece list on their walls, 
are aware of the legal price fo'r each thickness of chain, and are in a position to 
check any evasion. To begin with, evasion was attempted, but the appetite for 
it died out when an offender was jnulcted in penalties exceeding £30. It has 

not revived. 

In Cradley, therefore, the success of the experiment is assured. The workers 
are getting rates that, in the cheapest qualities of chain, give them increases of 
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from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, and they are now applying for an enhancement 
of the rate. 

The Trade Board has led to the complete organisation of the workers of both 
sexes, and the satisfaction of the women with their changed condition is indicated 
by the voluntary increase of their Trade Union payment from id. to 3d. a week, 
partly in order to assist the organisation of other badly-paid groups of workers in 
the district. 

The effect of the Trade Board upon these badly-paid groups is one of the most 
striking features of the experiment. " Hollow-ware " and brick makers, to 
whom organisation was unknown, have both been organised during the past 
twelve months, and hollow-ware employers, under threat of a strike, have been 
compelled to conceJe an improved list of minimum piece work prices. There is, 
irideed, no element lacking in the triumph at Cradley Heath. The women seem 
different beings from the inert and sunken people who attended meetings in 
pre-Board times, and the proprietors of shops in the district will tell you how 
their sales have expanded under the genial influence of the new rate, greatly 
insufficient as we may admit it to be. 

Nottingham lace finishers number from seven to ten thousand, and for these a 
minimum time-rate of zjd. per hour (iis. iid. per week) is now in obligatory 
operation. As with the chain-workers, it is the piece list that matters. The 
improvement of piece prices is indicated by the transference to the workers of the 
list on which previously the best houses in the trade paid the middlewomen. These 
middlewomen, numbering seven hundred, had sole power to decide what their 
services were worth, and in practice they took from the employers' payment 
from one-third to half of the whole. The whole goes now to the workers, the 
middlewomen claiming an extra 20 per cent, for their services from the employer. 

Not only the rates have been altered. The Trade Board has served to call 
attention to a great many small abuses under which the women groaned, and the 
removal of these will, by itself, substantially ameliorate the conditions that have 
existed. 

Nor has the monstrous poverty of most of these women made organisation 
impossible. As at Cradley Heath, an office of the Federation has been opened 
and some 2,000 women are already on its books. The workers seek constantly 
for advice and for assistance, and their general recognition of the usefulness of 
the Union may be expected in time to bring them all into it. 

As, where home workers are retained in employment at increased piece rates, 
the increase must be a dead-weight addition to cost of production, the question 
arises of how, at Cradley Heath and Nottingham, the increases are to be met. 
A simple change, desirable in itself, will meet the greater part of them : the 
removal from the trade of the middlewoman. In future the large employers will 
tend to give work out from their own premises and thus save the considerable 
commission that the middlewoman is demanding. 

Let us turn now to the paper-box trade, the most decentralised of the four, 
employing nearly 30,000 workers. In this trade and in tailoring. District Com- 
mittees are established throughout the country, consisting of representatives of the 
employers and the workers in the district, together with one or two members 
selected from each side of the Board. The meetings of District Committees 
occupy much time, and it was only after somfe eighteen months of consideration 
that a minimum rate of 3d. an hour for all parts of the country was agreed upon. 
The relation of this to previous wages in the trade cannot be given exactly. Figures 
furnished by employers on the Board, and said to cover 9,000 women, show that 
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there are three grades of women operatives in the trade indicated by payments of 
about 15s., IIS. 6d., and 8s. 6d. a week. The minimum (52 hours at 3d.) is now 
to be 13s. 

In this and in the tailoring trade, no general minimum piece list has yet been 
compiled, the employers alleging that any such compilation is impossible. In 
the interim, the employer will fix his own piece rate, which must yield the time 
rate to the " ordinary worker " in the trade. This phrase has been the subject 
of protracted debate, and the Trade Board has agreed, pending an authoritative 
interpretation of it by the Courts, upon a working rule to the effect that the piece 
rate must yield the minimum or more to 85 per cent, of the workers employed 
thereon. As these workers differ considerably in quickness, the great majority 
of them should exceed the minimum anti earn weekly wages of relatively large 
amount. The men in the paper-box trade are, for the most part, organised and 
able to look after themselves. The workers on the Board strove to establish the 
principle of a yd. hourly minimum, yielding rather more than 30s. for a full 
week's work. They were out-voted, and a rate of 6d., yielding 26s. a week, 
eventually fixed for men aged 21 years or over. 

Largest and most complicated of the scheduled trades, ready-made and whole- 
sale bespoke tailoring, employs some hundreds of thousands of workers, and in it 
wages vary so greatly from place to place and employer to employer, that it 
seemed impossible to get any rate that would be applicable to all its areas and 
operatives. A rate of 3|-d. an hour, yielding about 15s. per week, was at length 
proposed for female workers in the trade, but produced so much outcry from 
employers in all parts of the country that the Board was induced to modify it 
to 35d. — 13s. io|-d. per week of fifty-one hours. In this case the Board of Trade 
figures supply a basis of comparison. According to the 1906 Inquiry, female 
persons over 18 years of age in the trade were being paid as follows : — 
In receipt of less than 8s. per week, 10 per cent. In receipt of less than los. per 
week, 24 per cent. In receipt of less than 1 5s. per week, 70 per cent. 

Thus the rate, though intensely disappointing to the workers after the first 
proposal of 3jd., should substantially improve the lowest wages in the trade. 

As in the paper-box trade, " ordinary worker " is to be for the present inter- 
preted by a percentage clause, under which the employer's piece rate will be 
required to yield the minimum to at least 80 per cent, of pieceworkers. 

A fact not yet stated is of the first importance. As Trade Board rates are 
fixed " clear of all deductions," it follows that the expenditure of box-making 
home workers on glue and paste, amounting often to as much as is. 6d. per week, 
and of tailoring workers on " sewings," sometimes very much more, will in 
future, except where the mininmum is exceeded, be a charge upon the employer. 

For adult male workers in the tailoring trade the minimum time rate is to be 
the same as in the paper-box trade, 6d. an hour. 

A few remarks must be added about the treatment of young people in 
these trades. Briefly, the workers, believing that in all industry there is now 
division and sub-division to an extent destructive of apprenticeship in the old sense, 
were against the fixing of special rates of wages for " learners." A demand that 
young workers in the trade should be given 13s. or 14s. a week could not, however, 
be pressed, and finally " learnership " arrangements were come to in each of the 
trades, the general principle being periodic increase of wages until, on attainment, 
in the case of women of 18 and in the case of men of 21 years of age, the full 
minimum is to be paid. Having thus created a class of learners, the workers 
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were anxious to have them, as far as possible, learners in fact, and they have done 
something to ensure this, and prevent exploitation of young labour. 

Thus learners are to learn at least tw^o processes of the trade, and are not to be 
employed in undue proportion. These provisions are not sufficiently drastic, 
but in some degree they should favourably aflFect the wrages of adult workers now 
in the trade, and the quality of the workers -who will succeed them. 

To sum up. The Trade Boards have fixed minimum rates of vvages sub- 
stantially better than the precedent rates. In one of the trades the minimum is 
operating with perfect success, and in the other similar trade a like result will 
follow as soon as inspection in the district becomes adequate. 

In the large trades, having regard to the nature of the work done, the minimum 
rates are less satisfactory, and in these, until a general minimum piece list is 
established, the difficulty of administration among home workers will be very 
great. To the increases in mere w^ages must be added the removal of trade 
abuses, like, for instance, the debiting of the worker with the cost of sundries 
necessary to her occupation. Further, the limitation of the employment of 
young people in the trades, and the control of the conditions under which they 
work, will react beneficially upon the young workers and upon the trade. The 
Boards, too, have given an immense impetus to organisation, noticeable mostly in 
the localised trades, but very appreciable also in the larger ones. Add indirect 
effects, like the organisation of the hollow-ware workers or the general demands 
for higher wages in factories where only the box-making department is affected by 
the new rates. All this, taken together, seems justification enough of the Trade 
Boards Act. It is further justified by the new tidiness and efficiency that it is 
bringing into a thousand factories and workshops. Tailoring and paper-box 
manufacturers are now overhauling their establishments, improving plant and 
removing waste. 

The sole reason for dissatisfaction is in the comparative lowness of the new 
minimum rates which, notwithstanding what was advanced at the beginning, 
should, and could, have been higher. The thin end of the wedge consideration 
affords some solace, and the thought that Trade Unionism in the four trades is 
become a reality, and is already going about its work. 



The Wages of Women in Industry. 

By Dorothy M. Zimmern, m.a. 

Estimates of women's* wages, giving either a general average for all industrial 
women or averages for particuuar trades or groups of trades, are to be found 
scattered in many books and articles dealing with social and industrial questions, 
but statements of actual fact of recent date are lamentably few. 

In order to obtain an average wage which can be considered to represent the 
facts and to yield, in combination with others, accurate statistical results, we 
must base it upon a large number of reliable individual cases; this is especially 
necessary in industries where there is nothing of the nature of a Trade Union 

* Throughout this paper the word "women" is intended, for the sake of brevity, to include "girls," 
unless otherwise stated. 
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rate, and where there are in consequence considerable divergences from the average. 
The large majority of women are employed in industries where this condition 
prevails. 

All those who have any experience of industrial investigation know how 
difficult — I might almost say impossible — it is for any private person or group of 
persons to collect sufficient accurate information upon which to base general 
conclusions; and facts about wages are the most difficult of all to collect. There 
are two possible sources of information — the employer and the worker; but lucky 
indeed is the investigator who can use the one to check the other. If you desire 
to obtain the facts from the employer, you must begin by establishing sufficiently 
friendly relations with him to enable you to cross-question him on what is a 
particularly delicate subject. The most — indeed, strictly speaking, the only — 
satisfactory method of obtaining information is to get permission to copy out 
particulars from the actual wages sheets. Obviously this will only be allowed 
when the employer considers his wages good, at any rate, by comparison with 
others in the same trade. The usual course is for the employer to tell the 
investigator what he believes to be the average wages of his " hands." Now he 
knows that his visitor has come because he or she has the welfare of his workers 
at heart, and would consider the payment of what might be thought starvation 
wages reprehensible. Can the employer be expected to resist his inclination to 
represent the facts as favourably as possible, as, for example, to persuade himself 
that the earnings of a quick worker are those of an ordinary one ? For the same 
reason, the employers who pay the lowest wages will probably refuse to give 
information altogether. The facts which are obtained in this way cannot fail 
to represent the level of wages as higher than it really is. 

If one wishes to go to the workers of a particular trade for details about their 
wages, the first step is to obtain a comprehensive list of them and of their addresses. 
Only an employer who has no reason to object to investigation and whose clerks, 
moreover, have a good deal of spare time, will be ready to provide such a list 
himself. In most, if not all, cases the names must be obtained in any way that 
may suggest itself to the fertile mind of the investigator, through friends, clubs, 
outworkers' lists, directories, etc. Of the number of workers thus obtained, a 
considerable proportion will have removed from the address given and will be 
impossible to trace; others are at work all day, and can only be seen during a few 
hours in the evening; often they are out and must be looked up several times 
before they are seen. When the interview finally takes place, unless the wages book 
can be produced, there is considerable danger that the investigator's impression of 
the average wage received throughout the year or even during the busy season 
will not correspond with the facts. For the wage earned last week, or an 
exceptionally high or low one, is apt to loom so large in the worker's mind as to 
prevent the conversation revealing anything else. It is clear that facts obtained 
in this way can only be small in number and questionable in accuracy. Hence 
no really sound statistical conclusions are possible from this method of investiga- 
tion. The facts which I have been able to bring together in the short time at 
my disposal from the reports on trades by the Women's Industrial Council 
have been collected with as much care and regard for accuracy as possible ; 
but they can only be accepted with considerable reservations. A Government 
department alone possesses the machinery necessary for collecting and publishing 
information of wages suitable for statistical purposes. 

Amongst official publications, the first place must be assigned to the very 
valuable Report of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings and Hours 
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of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom. But here, too, there are several 
important considerations to be borne in mind. The information was collected 
through the employers; the return of the schedules was voluntary, and the Reports- 
express satisfaction that particulars of about one-third of the workers have been 
received. 

It may also be fairly assumed that it was the good employers who performed 
the self-imposed task of filling up forms rather than the bad ones. 

The average wages given relate only to one particular week, which is selected 
as being representative. An attempt is also made to calculate the annual ear nings 
of the workers, but as the figures produced are based upon the earnings of men, 
women, boys, and girls, they do not give an idea of the actual earnings of any one 
of these classes; nor is it possible to tell into how many individual pockets the 
annual sum really flows, for unless the workers are engaged definitely for the 
year we have no idea how many different ones are employed during the time and 
share in the yearly wage. In fact, any calculation which aims at estimating the 
yearly income of wage-earners depends as much on the average amount of 
unemployment and slack time as on the wages, and the problem is one of extreme 
difficulty. 

The figures which I quote at the end of this paper represent the earnings of 
those workpeople who worked full time. The average of those who worked 
more or less than full time is almost invariably lower. 

The Earnings and Hours Inquiry must also be considered from the point of 
view of the amount of information which it gives about wage-earning women. 
Volume I. (Cd. 4545), "dealing with the textile trades, is very satisfactory, for 
the figures relate to about 44 per cent, of the females returned as textile workers 
in the 1901 Census, and a good many of the wages are based on agreed rates. 

Volume II. (Cd. 4844) is occupied with what is mainly a woman's trade, 
namely, clothing. Here the returns cover only 23 per cent, of the number 
included under " Dress " in the Census. This is due to the large number of 
women working in these trades either at home or as employers or on their own 
account, who are all excluded from the scope of the Inquiry. 

Volume III. (Cd. 5086), relating to the building and woodworking trades, 
contains information about 3,656 women, but the trades investigated are almost 
entirely men's trades. 

Volume IV. (Cd. 5196), Public Utility Services, tells us to the extent of 99 
per cent, about men and i per cent, about women. 

Volume V. (Cd. 5460), Agriculture, deals only with able-bodied male adult 
labourers in regular employment. 

Volume VI. (Cd. 5814), Metal, Engineering, and Shipbuilding Trades, relates 
to 30,043 women, who are 4 per cent, of the total number dealt with. 

Volume VII. (Cd. 6053), Railway Service, has information about the earnings 
of seventy-nine women and girls. 

An eighth volume on Miscellaneous Trades is in preparation. 

The following table shows the total number of men and women of whose 
earnings we are made aware through the Board of Trade Inquiry. The Census 
figures beside them can only be roughly compared, as the grouping of trades is 
not always the same, and the Census includes employers and those working on 
their own account as well as employees. But the totals show that we have 
information respecting about one-third of the persons employed in these industries. 
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Number dealt with in 




Number returned as 




" Earnings 


and Hours 


Order 
in 


occupied in Census of 


Industry. 


Inquiry." 


1901. ■ 








Census. 
















Men. 


Women. 




Men. 


Women. 


I. Textiles 


218,822 


293,776 


xviii. 


492,17s 


663,222 


II. ClotHng 


62,337 


161,830 


XIX. 


414,637 


710,961 


III. Building and 












Woodwork ... 


176,815 


3,656 


xii. & xiii 


1,275,864 


25,294 


IV. Public UtiUty 












Services 


265,858 


2,580 


— 


275,ooo*t 


2,6oo*t 


V. Agriculture ... 


78,377 


— 


vu. 


1,071,040 


57,564 


VI. Metal, Engineer- 












ing and Ship 












building 


714.S14 


30,043 


X. & xi. 


1,280,402 


76,219 


VII. RailwaySprvants 


401.437 


79 


VI. I 


35i,9iit 


i,44it 




1,918,160 


491,964 


— 


5,161,029 


1,537,301 



* These figures have been inserted, as the numbers dealt with in the " Earn- 
ings and Hours Inquiry" are said " to cover a large proportion of the total number 
employed." 

t The Census figures under the headings included in these columns are 
smaller and are not therefore reaUy comparable. The difference is not, however,, 
large enough to affect the conclusions based upon the totals. 



Thus of the persons returned as " occupied " in the Census tables, the trades 
selected for investigation include 50.8 per cent, of the men, and only 36 per 
cent, of the women, while 3.5 per cent, more men are employed in the Govern^- 
ment and defence of the country under well-known conditions, as compared 
with 0.5 per cent, women. Put another way, the proportion of all the occupied 
men to women is, roughly, ten to four ; in the selected trades it is ten to three. 
Again, the actual individuals whose earnings are classified amount to rg per 
cent, of the occupied men, but only to 11.8 per cent, of the women, and the 
proportion of men to women is as ten to two and a half. The Board has been 
successful in obtaining particulars of 37 per cent, of the men, and only of 32 per 
cent, of the women in the industries investigated, while the greater prevalence of 
fixed rates in men's trades makes the figures obtained of their wages of wider 
application. 

The other Board of Trade publications dealing with earnings or rates of wages 
yield even less material from our point of view. 

The volume Standard Time Rates of Wages in the United Kingdom at 
January ist, 191 2 (Cd. 6054), contains a list of trades almost entirely confined 
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to men, except for the textile trades, as to which we have the additional assistance 
of Mr. G. H. Wood.* 

Moreover, when, for example, particulars are given about boot and shoe 
operatives, amongst whom there are 38,979 women, according to the Home Office 
Returns of 1907 for Non-Textile Factories and Workshops (Cd. 5398 and Cd. 
5883), the words " adult males " after the name of the occupation renders our 
search for knowledge fruitless. 

Again, the Annual Report of the Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour in the United Kingdom for 1910 (Cd. 5849) raises hopes of obtaining 
details about women's wages, since the heading " Clothing Trades " appears in 
the index; but on referring to the text we are told that " the recorded changes in 
wages in this group of trades mainly affected workpeople in the boot, shoe and 
clog-making trades (in which 70.6 per cent, of the employees are males). As 
■ egards certain other sections of the clothing group, e.g., dressmaking, the absence 
of general district rates of wages makes it almost impossible to collect particulars 
of any changes in rates of wages which may take place." (The italic words in 
brackets are mine.) This last remark has a place in each Annual Report; in 
these also then the information relates almost entirely to male workers. 

The reason for the paucity of the material about women's wages is not far to 
seek. In the chapter on " Illustrations of Method," Section III., in " Elements 
of Statistics," Mr. Bowley gives an illuminating description of the methods by 
which the statistical work of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade has 
been built up. Correspondents were found in every town, who were good enough 
to fill up forms relating to the industries with which they were familiar; no one 
is more suitable for the task than the local Trade Union secretaries or similar 
persons continually engaged in discussing rates of wages and similar questions 
throughout their districts. It is, therefore, through channels of this sort that a 
stream of accurate facts flows monthly into the pigeon-holes at Gwydyr House. 
But who is available to send in similar returns for the unorganised and badly-paid 
army of women workers? There is ample work in dealing with the material 
which is continually being collected, .especially when a general railway strike and 
a general coal strike in one year rivet public attention upon the earnings of adult 
male workers and create a demand for official figures to explain their occurrence. 
The Department can hardly be expected to go into the highways and hedges for 
material with a view to increasing the already heavy burden laid upon it by the 
community. There is one source of information for rates of women's wages to 
which I have not yet referred, and which will certainly become increasingly 
valuable, namely, the minimum rates fixed under the Trade Boards Act; but as 
the whole subject is being dealt with in another paper I will do no more than 
mention it here. 

In view of the large number of women unrepresented in these Reports, 
amounting to 64 per cent, of the occupied women or 2,634,450 persons, it is 
important to realise in what occupations they are mostly to be found. By far 
the largest number are indoor domestic servants, 1,330,783 in all, about 5,338 of 
whom we possess many useful particulars in Miss C. E. Collet's Report on the 
Money Wages of Indoor Domestic Servants (Cd. 9346), which the Board of 
Trade published in 1899. The other large groups are as follow's : — 

*See History of Wages in Cotton Trade, also articles in the Journal of the Statistical Society, April 
1902 and igio ; also Appendix A, ist edition of History of Factory Legislation, by Hutchins and 
Harrison, 1903. 
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Food, Tobacco, Drink, and Lodging ... ... ... 299,518 

Paper, Prints, Books, and Stationery ... ... ... 90,900 

Dress — 

Employers ... ... ... ... ... ... 15,113 

Working on their own account ... ... ... ... 188,730 

Working at home (a very rough estimate) ... ... 50,000 

Charwomen ... ... ... ... ... ... 111,841 

Laundry work at home ... ... ... ... ... 73,046 



829,148 



Although we do not possess any official figures as to the earnings of these 
groups, there is no doubt that, with the possible exception of the dressmaking 
employers, they are lower — how much lower it is impossible to say — than those 
-in the industries already discussed, for the wages are known to be less and the 
times of slackness and unemployment longer. One thing therefore unfor- 
tunately is certain, namely, that there are women, whose number can be counted 
in hundreds of thousands, whose earnings suffice for no more than to keep body 
and soul together. 

To return to the recorded facts, I have little to add to the appended tables. 
The average wages given are those earned by the better-paid working women, 
and yet the percentage of those earning less than los. is by no means inconsider- 
able. The average amount earned nearly always falls short of what is required 
to lead a decent, not to say complete, existence, even for a single woman; yet 20.6 
of the women employed in factories and workshops in tlie clothing trades and 
27.8 of those in the textile trades are not single, but married or widowed. 

A bright gleam of light is thrown on the way a working woman spends her 
money by the very detailed " Budgets of Expenditure of Thirty Wage-earning 
Women and Girls " (Cd. 59^3), recently published by the Board of Trade. 
One of the most striking traits which is revealed, to my mind, by the budgets of 
these thirty women is thegenerosity with which they gave : presents, subscrip- 
tions, collections are ever-recurring items. Yet very few of the women who 
earn their own living can really afford tfois luxury. 

For the fact that a woman's wages amount, roughly speaking, to one-half those 
of a man, a good many reasons are assigned, to which prominence is given 
according to the temperament or political creed of its exponent. Each of them 
can be illustrated by examples, but some of them do hardly more than state facts 
which themselves require further explanation. They are, briefly, as follows : — 

1. That women's wages are fixed by custom, and that it is customary to 
pay women a lower wage. 

2. That in the absence of counteracting circumstances, women's wages 
are governed by the " Iron Law," and have reached the level of bare 
subsistence. 

3. That women have less strength, skill, " potential ability," or " net 
advantageousness to their employer" than men. 
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4. That the majority, if not all, of women workers are " mean time " 
wage-earners only. Women have a double work in life, and cannot ever 
devote all their energy to their wage-earning occupation. 

5. That there is a body of " pocket money " wage-earners, partially 
supported by relatives or friends, who are not obliged to earn a living wage, 
and who are enough in number to affect the market. 

6. That there is a large body of women (widows, deserted wives, and 
wives of unemployed men) whose needs are so great that they are ready to 
accept any wage, however low. 

7. That women's standard of living is lower. 

8. That women's education in " public spirit " is only just beginning, and 
that Trade Unionism is still very weak. 

9. That women have inadequate knowledge of the labour market and of 
the wages they might demand. 

10. That women have not got any political power. 

Like all economic problems, the lowness of women's wages depends on a large 
variety of circumstances, and can therefore be attacked from a great many sides. 
It is not for me to discriminate in favour of any one method, but rather to 
encourage the workers in every field by pointing out the urgency of the 
problem and the value of every effort to solve" it. Nearly all women, except the 
favoured few, are wage-earners at one time or other of their lives, most frequently 
between the ages of 14 and 20-22, a critical time in the building up of the 
constitution, and sometimes a second time on widowhood. Any improvement 
would, therefore, affect directly a far larger number of women than those who 
are counted as occupied on a given day for Census purposes, and if once the 
conscience of the community is touched By the knowledge of the actual facts I do 
not believe that improvement will be long deferred. 
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Tables relating to the Earnings of Women over 18 employed on the employers' 
premises paid wages in each Industry in the last pay week of September, 1906, 
when worldng full timei Compiled from the Earnings and Hours Enquiry : — 
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under 
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15/- 


20/-. 
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I. Textile^ 














Cotton 


18/8 


3-0 


20.9 


3S-4 


40.7 


4.od. 


Woollen and Worsted 




13/10 


10.7 


55.6 


24.7 


• 9.0 


3 . od. 


TJTien 






10/9 


41.7 


49.1 


8.5 


0.7 


2.3d. 


Jute 






13/5 


6.2 


66.4 


25.9 


i-S 


2.9d. 


Silk 






11/2 


38.9 


47.8 


n.4. 


1.9 


2.5d. 


Hosiery 






14/3 


14-5 


44.4 


30-3 


10.8 


3- 2d. 


Lace 






13/S 


18. 1 


49-3 


25.1 


7-5 


■ 3-od. 


Carpet 






13/8 


15-3 


49.8 


. 28.2 


6.7 


2.9d. 


Hemp 






10/11 


47.1 


39-6 


10.5 


2.8 


2.4d. 


Smallwares 






"A 


32.2 


53-0 


13-7 


I.I 


2.Sd. 


Plock and Shoddy .. 






12/3 


10.9 


75-9 


12.8 


0.4 


2.6d. 


Elastic Web 






1 1/8 


21.8 


65.5 


12.3 


0.4 


2.6d. 


Hair 
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4S-3 
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44-S 
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41.7 


6.8 
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2.3d. 


Bleaching, Printing, Dyeing, -and 














Finishing Textile Fabrics 
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Omitting the Cotton Trade 
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Dress, Millinery, etc. (workshop)... 


13/10 


28.0 


36.2 


21. 1 


14.7 


3. id. 


Dress, Millinery, etc. (factory) ... 


I5/S 


12.6 


39-S 


30-S 


17.4 


3.6d. 


Shirt, Blouse, Under-clothing, etc. 


13/4 


22.2 


46.0 


23-S 


8.3 


3 .-2d. 


Tailoring (bespoke) . 


14/2 


iS-4 


42.4 


29-3 


12.9 


3. id. 


Tailoring (ready-made) 


I2/II 


24.0 


46.6 


22.5 


6.9 


3 .od. 


Boot and Shoe (ready-made) 


I3/I 


12.4 


58.9 


25.2 


3-S 


'2.9d. 


Boot, Shoe, and Clog-making 














(bespoke) and repairing . . 




12/6 


21.4 


51.8 


17.9 


8.9 


2.8d. 


Silk and Felt Hat ... ' .. 




16/4 


8.1 


.33.0 


32.3 


24.6 


3-Sd. 


Leather Glove 




iz/i 


25-5 


51. 1 


21. 5 


1.9 


2.8d. 


Corset (factory) 




12 fz 


28.8 


48; 3 


19.9 


3-0 


2.8d. 


Fur 




16/7 


9.4 


29.0 


34-4 


27 .-2 


3-8d.'' 


Straw Hat and Bonnet 




19/10 


10.4 


17-5 


21.6 


50-5 


4- 3d. 


Other Clothing 




1 2/1 1 


26.3 


41.4 


24.5 


7.8 


2.9d. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 




13/10 


9-3 


55-3 


27.7 


7-7 


3. 2d. 
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Trades. 
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Compiled from Miss Collet's " Money Wages of Indoor Domestic Servants " 
(Cd. 9346). 

Percentage of Female Indoor Domestic Servants at each Age Period in 1891, 
and the Average Wage at each Age'Period : — 
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Wage. 


Servants. 
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i 




i 


Under 15 years 


4.1 


7.2 


8.4 


6.7 


15 and under 20 years 


27.9 


II. 9 


33-4 


II. 2 


20 „ „ 25 „ 


26. 5 


17.0 


24-3 


16. 1 


25 » » 35 » 


23-3 


21.6 


17.8 


20.2 


35 » » 45 » 


9.1 


27.9 


7.0 


23-5 


45 years and upwards 


9.1 


26.8 


9.1 


25.1 




100 


18. 1 


100 


15-7 



Average Wages of Female Domestic Servants (at selected Age Periods) 
according to class of work : — 
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19 
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Scullery-maid 






19 


13-7 


13.0 


Kitchen-maid 






20 


16.6 


15.0 


Nurse-housemaid . 






21 and under 25 


14.9 
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General 






21 „ „ 25 
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14.6 


Housemaid 
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16.2 


Nurse 
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Parlour-maid 






25 » » 30 


22.2 
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Laundry-maid 






25 „ .. 30 


27-3 


23.6 


Cook 






25 „ " 30 


21.8 


20.2 


Lady's-maid 






30 „ „ 35 


28.1 


24.7 


Cook-housekeeper 




40 and upwards 


41.6 


- 35-6 


Housekeeper .. 






40 „ „ 


34-3 
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Average wages in certain Trades investigated by the Women's Industrial 
Council :^- ' 



Trades. 


Average Weakly Wage 


Remarks. 


Artificial flower-making . . . 


9/- to 10/- : 


For slow workers. 




IS/- „ 22/- \ 


„ • competent workers. 


, 1 ' 


"■ 25/- „ 40/- , 


„ exceptional workers for 
all the year round. 


Box-making ... | ... 


^i and over 


Highest wage. 




ro/- to 15/^'- 


^Average wage. - 

Workers hardly ever get a 
full week's work. 


Children's Nurses — i 


'■ . ~ 




Hfead Nurses • ... ; ... 


• From ^40 a year 
upwards 


<: I- .. 


Single-handed nurses ... 


' From ^18 a year \ 
upwards 


• ., 


Under-nurses ... ... 


^16-28 a year 


Good under-nurse. 


- ■ ' - -..---- ; 


- Fromjfioayear - 


-An inexperienced- ^irl. ~- 


Nu-rse-housemaid i ... 


' k^^l^ 3 year ; 


Trained girl. 




^8-10 a year 


Quite inexperienced girl. 


Cigar-makers in Liverpool. 


9A » 14/- 




Embroidery — 






Gold and silver 


15/- „ 18/- 


Usual wage. 


■' ' ■' ' •-■' - . . . 


20/- 


Good wage. 




25/- » 35/- 


Exceptional wage. 
The work is regular. 


Worsted 


12/- „ 16/- 


Less skilled work. 


French polishing 


14/- „ 20/- 


Good conditions, but dirty 
work. 


Jewellery — s 






Piercing 


14/- ,. 


Medium hands, _ 


Polishing. 


12/- 


Slow hands. 




15/- to 18/- 


Average hands. 


. . 


^i 


Good hands. 


Jewel-case making 


10/- to 12/- 


Slow workers. 




. ^5/- 


Moderate workers. 




18/- to 20/- 


Good workers. 


Laundry — 


25/- „ "30/- 


Exceptional workers. 


Sorters and Packers ... 


ip/- „ 20/- 


Average. 


Washers 


7/- to 9/- 
7/- ,, 17/- 
ii and over 


Highest. 


Calender hands 




Irbners 


Best workers.. 


Machining — 




s' 


Mantlemakers 


12/- to '20/-' 


Very seasonal. Slacknest- 


Buttonholers 


20/- „ 23/- 


twice a year. 
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Trades. 


Average Weekly Wage. 


Remarks. 


Finishers 


i6/- 


to ,18/- 


Unskilled work. 


Ironers 




15/- 




Fine Underclothing 


20/- 


to 25/- 


Skilled work. 


Millinery and Straw Hat 








making — 








Designers . 


25/- 


,, 30/- 




Other workers 


is/- 


» 25/- 




Pen trade in Birmingham. . . 




12/7 


"For best third." 






9/8 


For the rest in one factory. 


Forewomen 


is/- 


to 18/- 




Boxing and packing 


9/- 


» 13/- 




Straw plait . 


^i 


„ k^ 


In the season. 


Tailoring 


is/- 


„ 20/- 


In factories. 


Forewomen 


30/- 


» 40/- 




Wire-mattress weaving ... 


12/- 


» 15/- 


Average. 






20/- 


High. 






25/- 


Exceptional. 



Discussion. 

Mr. Ernest Lesser (Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association), in 
opening the discussion, said that what he had to say related chiefly to Miss Zimmern's 
paper, but there was one rather important point which was only incidentally touched 
upon by Mr. Mallon which was specially interesting to himself as being one of the 
delegates of the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association. That was the 
effect which the passing of the Trade Boards Act was likely to have with regard to 
juvenile workers in the trades affected. When the Trade Boards Act had been 
passed it suddenly occurred to them that there was a chance that it would act 
prejudicially against the interests of juvenile workers. It was obviously, as they 
knew, to the interests of employers to have as small a wage bill as possible, and it 
was unfortunately the fact that there were many employers who were by no means 
averse to exploiting child labour and employing as much child labour as .they possibly 
could. Therefore, it seemed to them that if a minimum rate was going to be fixed, 
it was obviously to the advantage of employers to employ as many workers as possible 
at that rate, and many of those workers might be juveniles. He personally had 
been very much relieved to hear from Mr. Mallon that apparently that danger was to 
be averted, and that where the Trade Boards Act was operative it undoubtedly would 
have the effect of preventing employers employing an undue amount of child labour 
where they ought to employ the more efficient labour of adults. He hoped that in 
any amendment of the Trade Boards Act this would be made quite clear, and that 
some provision would be introduced which would make it absolutely impossible for 
the Act to be used at any time by unscrupulous employers in that very prejudicial 
way. As regarded Miss Zimmern's paper, it occurred to him that possibly some of 
them might be interested to have some statistics as to the wages earned in Germany 
by women. He was always loath to trouble audiences with figures, but as it 
happened it was much easier to get reliable information on that sort of subject in 
Germany than in England, and the reason why it was easier was that in their 
National Insurance scheme there were graded classes of contributors, the classes 
being divided into wage classes, and therefore, the different insurance agencies 
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knew the limits of the wages which were being earned by different contributors. 
Some of the Sickness Bureaus went still further and divided their contributors up 
into more classes than the Act really required. The figures coming from Leipsic, a 
town which might be taken as a fairly representative type of a large German town, 
showed that there they had a sick fund which was one of the largest and one of the 
best managed in Germany. It had a total membership^ of 180,000, and a women 
membership of SS.ooo, and the returns in that respect might be taken as fairly 
representative. From those returns they saw at once that there was the same 
phenomenon in Germany as" there was in England, only he was afraid the disparity 
of wages as between men and women was even more conspicuous than it was in_ 
England. For example, they found that whereas no less than 8() per cent, of the 
men were earning 3s. 6d. per day, only 5.5 per cent, of the women were earning 
over 3s. 6d. per day. No less than 90.8 per cent, of the women were earning between 
IS. and 2s. 6d. a day. If one came to particular trades, one found that the lowest 
wages to women were paid in agriculture and gardening. No less than 75 per cent. 
of the women earned something between is. and 2s. a day. Then woodwork was a 
trade in which the wages were very low, and next came clothing and laundry work. 
Those engaged in metal work trades were also very poorly paid. The textile returns 
were not much better. They showed that only 54 per cent, of the women were 
earning between is. and 2s. a day. The best wages were to be found amongst the 
few women who were engaged in some of the subsidiary branches of the building i 
trade, and amongst hotel and refreshment employees and women engaged in some 
of the minor metal trades, such as instrument and apparatus making. Those returns 
showed desperately low wages paid to German women, and were borne out by 
returns from places so wide apart as Dusseldorf, Carlsruhe — which was only 
industrial in a secondary sense — Strasburg and Liibeck. In Dusseldorf, Carlsruhe, 
and Liibeck the majority of women only earned between is. 6d. and 2s. a day. It 
seemed to him a rather curious thing, but as far as one could make out the wages 
in south Germany were rather lower than the wages in north Germany. On the other 
hand, in the textile trades, taken as a whole, it would appear that there was not so 
much disparity between the wages of German women and English women. He 
thought he would be right in saying that there was not much more than a difference 
of about 6d. a week between the earnings of the two countries in that trade, and it 
was a curious thing that in one respect the German women earned more than the 
English women. He referred to the silk trade. The worst paid trades, as compared 
with the English trades, would appear to be the clothing and the laundry trades. On 
the general question of women's wages, it seemed to him that the three remedies 
were organisation, the promotion of emigration, and, lastly, the admission in more 
trades of the principle of the minimum wage. It had always struck him as a great 
reflection on the educated women of this country that they had not taken in hand 
more assiduously and energetically the question of organising female labour. There 
was not likely to be any appreciable increase in the wages paid to women until they 
were organised, and he thought that not enough attention had been paid to the 
subject of emigration when we had a surplus of over a million women in this 
country. He did not think that a philanthropist could spend ;£Jioo,ooo more advan- 
tageously than in promoting the emigration of some of our surplus women into the 
colonies. That would ease things, and enable women to obtain better wages to a 
considerable extent. The lowness of women's wages was to a very large ejrtent 
owing to the abundance of the supply of labour. Then they had heard lately of a 
number of women who took up work for the purpose of getting pin money, or a little 
money to supplement their own allowances. He was a little sceptical of allegations 
of that kind, but it was obvious they would deal a blow at that sort of practice by the 
establishment of a minimum wage, because the tendency would then be for the 
employer to prefer to take on women who were prepared to do their full share of 
work rather than the women who simply came on to do a certain amount of worl; 
for an inadequate wage. He therefore Ijoped to see, particularly in the women's 
trades, more and more Trade Boards established. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. J. Reid said that it seemed to him that if there was to be any general 
application of Trade Boards all over the country for the different occupations which 
needed them, it would be a matter of twenty to twenty-five years before anything 
very substantial was done. Was it possible to speed the thing up? What he should 
like to ask Mr. Mallon was this : If there was a national minimum wage, a statutory 
rate, would that hinder or help the work of those Trade Boards? It seemed to him 
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that Mr. Mallon and his friends had done most excellent work in the way in which 
they had taken up the grievances of the sweated workers in those trades and occupa- 
tions, and where they got those Trade Boards adopted they should push on, and by 
steady pressure get the minimum raised, and so on. That was all very good indeed, 
but why should the onus lie on Mr. Mallon and his friends to prove that? Why 
should not the onus be on Society? It seemed to him it was more desirable that 
they should have the employers pressed to come and prove why they could not pay 
instead of their having to take it up in the way they did. With reference tothelowness 
of wages, he thought there was an instance in the tailoring trade applicable to 
Norwich and the East of England where the Trade Board fixed a rate at so much — 
he believed it was sJd. — and the employers replied and got it reduced to Sjd., or 
something like that. In any case, it was a reduction, and the employers in that 
tailoring trade said that they made trousers for Kaffirs, and the rate fixed by the Trade 
Boards was such that they could not continue to make those trousers at that price. 
Of course, there was no point in his question at all if he shirked the inquiry as to 
what was meant by a national minimum wage. What he meant by a minimum was 
something that would be equivalent to £,\ a week for a man and 15s. a week for a 
woman. 

Miss Constance Smith said that she had wished to speak specially on the point 
raised by Mr. Mallon as regarded the position of the young worker under the Trade 
Boards, but Mr. Lesser had already dealt with that in his speech. Mr. Lesser had 
also stated that in the textile trades the difference between the earnings of English 
and German women was not so marked. Well, she supposed the English make 
would be taken to include Irish,- and she would like to say that amongst the textile 
workers in Belfast the rate was as low or lower than the textile rate in Germany. 
For instance, spinners' wages averaged about iis. a week, so that there they had 
not very much to congratulate themselves upon. Coming to the question of the 
young worker, Mr. Mallon had pointed out that the Trade Boards were doing some- 
thing to safeguard the position of that class. A new danger had arisen, she thought, 
as regarded the position of the young worker, and especially the young girl worker, 
from the situation about to be created under the Insurance Act. She was not going 
to discuss the good or the bad points of the Insurance Act, but there was a question 
which affected very largely the industrial worker, and that was that the graduated 
scale was not going to apply to workers under 21. And that was largely a woman's 
question. A very large number of women in some of the clothing trades, and in 
laundry work, would be affected by the graduated scale, and there they had, she 
would not only say a direct temptation, but in many cases a kind of competitive 
compulsion put upon the employers to employ the younger and the lowest paid of the 
workers. When the girls reached the age of 21, if their wages then entitled them to 
come under the graduated scale, and the employer who had been paying for them at 
the rate of 3d. for insurance suddenly found his share of the weekly sixpence raised 
from threepence to fivepence, the temptation to dismiss them in favour of younger 
workers would be almost irresistible. Managers of limited liability companies who 
had to do their best to make dividends as high as possible, would be specially subject 
to pressure in this direction. Therefore, 'they had a fresh argument, she thought, 
for extending Trade Boards in all those trades which largely employed women, so 
that they might gradually force the wages up and bring fewer and fewer women 
under that graduated scale when they got to mature years and had more experience 
in the trade. At the same time they had every inducement to further organisation, 
and organisation should begin amongst girls at a very early age. Indeed, when they 
considered the enormous proportion of girls who were employed in all trades between 
the ages of 15 and 20, it was essential that they should get them into an organisation 
at that age. If they did not get them between those ages, there was not very much 
hope of doing so afterwards. Mr. Lesser had suggested as one solution of the 
problem that emigration should be supported, and had spoken of the large amount of 
surplus women labour. It might be true, and undoubtedly was true, of some classes 
of women and with regard to certain employments, but she was inclined gravely to 
doubt whether there was that large surplusage of woman and girl labour in industrial 
employment. It seemed to be clear from the returns of Labour Exchanges in various 
parts of the country that there was a shortage, especially in the skilled industries, 
such as dressmaking, skilled weaving, skilled ironing, and so forth, and so, perhaps, 
for that class of worker what they had to look to was not so much getting them out of 
the country, but teaching them how better to earn their living in it. (Hear, hear.) 
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She thought they must look to better education, to the keeping of girls at school 
and out of industry long enough to enable them to take advantage of openings in the 
way of training, and also to awaken in them ambitions of becoming really skilled 
crafts women, instead of taking up their living in some employment that could be 
learned in a few weeks. 

Mr. Herbert North (Keighley Union) said that so far as he had understood the 
discussion that afternoon it had all tended to deal with the way in which the employer 
should pay his employee. From his point of view, it was necessary that they should 
find some source in which the labourer might find a market for his labour. It seemed 
to him that the whole subject turned upon the question of competition, and he 
gathered from the discussion that the best way of dealing with the problem was 
believed by many to be .emigration. Why, he asked, should they have emigration 
if there was work sufficient to be done in this country at certain wages, and if that 
work was to be supplanted by foreign labour? Germany was paying its workers 
less than England, and naturally, if there was emigration, those workers would 
come here. Under the present rules, if a man was in poverty he was shut up in a 
workhouse, and even if his name appeared on the Labour Exchange register, his 
chance of getting employment was interfered with, because an employer looked upon 
a man who was in the workhouse as unfit. Mr. North was proceeding to criticise 
the Poor Law administration, when he was called to order by the President, who 
reminded him that it was the question of women's wages they were discussing, and 
the question of the Poor Law administration could not be introduced in that 
discussion. 

Mr. T. H. Bedford (Leicsster Union) said that the work of the Wages Board 
since its establishment had, no doubt, been largely one of organisation. He remem- 
bered the struggle at Cradley Heath when that place was absolutely at its worst. 
He was engaged at that time in making a report to the Anti-Sweating League in 
connection with the trade he was connected with in Leicester, and he thought the 
work of the Trade Boards in raising the wages of the women in Cradley Heath had 
a good effect in other places. It also extended to the Nottingham lace trade and to 
the glove stitchers in Leicester. He had often heard it said that women ought to 
have a living wage, and he believed that by organisation they could. He did not 
mean by that a wage which only meant a common life. He thought the minds of 
women could be equally developed to those finer points and luxuries of life that men 
loved so much, and he thought the wage question of to-day ought to include those 
little luxuries which benefitted a woman's mind and gave her sympathy with those 
who surrounded her in her common daily life. The women of Leicester, whose 
report he had the pleasure of signing, a report which was made to the Anti-Sweating 
League some years ago, then got the handsome wage of three farthings an hour, and 
the report of the Anti-Sweating League enabled those women to obtain a wage of 
2d. an hour. He wondered sometimes whether the Anti-Sweating League would 
not have a better influence on the women engaged in making garments for the 
Government contractors. A better wage would not mean that an article would cost 
a greater amount, and we need not fear foreign competition. He remembered that the 
clothing trade used to be threatened with extinction if the workers asked for an 
advance of wages, but such was found not to be the case. What they wanted to do 
to get proper wages was to organise the women right and left. Wherever women 
worked they should organise so that their power would be felt. Women should 
demand a fair wage for the work they were doing, and he did not think it was right 
for Boards of Guardians to subsidise the work of women in sweating workshops by 
assisting them in the way of relief. One conclusion he had come to with regard to 
women's labour was this, that where work was done in the home, where it was 
given out by middlemen or middlewomen, they would always have sweating. That 
he considered a great curse. The organisation of women should not extend only to 
the factories, but should govern the work done in the homes. When that had been 
controlled women's wages would become higher, and there would be a better and a 
brighter outlook before them. 

Alderman Feldman (Hull County Borough Council) said that the discussion that 
afternoon would lead one to infer that the whole of the employers of this country 
were sweaters. He knew a large number of employers, and he knew from personal 
observation and experience that there -were a large number of employers who were 
very generous to their men and who had given higher wages than were paid by other 
employers without any request having been made by those whom they employed. 
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They agreed that the working classes of this country should be paid a living wage, 
and he was satisfied that the Trade Boards would help to decide what was a living 
wage. But when that was done they had another aspect of the question. Although 
they fixed a standard rate of wages in this country, it would not altogether solve the 
difificulty, because the standard rate of wages in other countries was considerably 
below that of this country. He suggested that strenuous efforts should be made by 
the Government of this country to induce Governments of other countries to follow 
on exactly the same lines as this country and endeavour to secure a universal standard 
rate of wages for the whole world, so that all countries should be absolutely on equal 
terms with each other. Then there was another phase which he thought should be 
taken into account, and that was the lack of continuity of employment. In Hull 
they were face to face with the problem of unemployment. A large percentage of the 
out-of-works were casuals or men employed at the docks. During a portion of the 
year those men had a fair amount of work. When the weather was fine they were 
regularly employed, but during the winter months there was a slackness of trade, 
and those men were practically starving. The unfortunate part was that they did 
not earn sufficient during the busy time to maintain them during the whole of the 
year. He should be very glad if the Chairman's skill and ingenuity could devise a 
scheme whereby that could be prevented. His view was, without dealing with the 
political side of the question, that if a Royal Commission was appointed to deal with 
the conditions under which manufactured goods came into this country to the detri- 
ment of our working classes, he was sure the results that would follow would be 
advantageous, and there would be an entire alteration of the system. With regard 
to emigration, experience had convinced him that we had not men in this country 
whom we could spare who would be accepted abroad as suitable for those particular 
countries and, therefore, he would not encourage people to go to other countries to 
find employment. The consideration of that question was one that would involve 
considerable change, and he hoped that the results of that Conference would be the 
means of introducing a system whereby continuity of labour could be secured, and 
whereby some method of a standard rate of wages would be provided. 

Mr. Eastman said that bad as were the conditions of the men, he thought Miss 
Zimmern had proved that the conditions of the women in industry were infinitely 
worse. He noticed that that lady in her paper seemed to rely to some extent upon the 
conscience of the community, but he would advise her not to put too much faith in 
the conscience of the community. He suggested that an appeal should be made to 
the pocket, an appeal to something which was not quite so elastic as a conscience. 
He hoped that as a result of their deliberations that afternoon they would do some- 
thing in the practical way that had been suggested by the President in his address 
that morning, and that a scheme would be formulated to tackle that difficulty, which 
was a very real one. 

Councillor A. Callighan (Jarrow Borough Council) said that there was one point he 
should like to make, and that was that the Trade Boards Act should be applied to 
trades in which women were employed rather than to those in which men were 
employed. He came from an area where the supply of female labour was very 
small, but where the wages paid to female labour were exceedingly low. That Act 
should be applied on the grounds that they could not organise the female labour in 
that particular industry because the workers started at the age of 14 or 15 to help to 
keep the family going. Of the women engaged in that industry about seventy-five 
out of every 100 ultimately left to get married. For that reason there was a difficulty 
in organising women workers, and they ought to demand from the State that a 
minimum rate of wages should be fixed. He thought that point had been overlooked 
in the discussion. 

Councillor W. A. Byrne (Leeds County Borough Council) said he did not know 
whether they were trying to find out if it would be better or detrimental for the 
nation as a whole to have a fixed minimum wage. He should like to see the Trade 
Boards fix a minimum rate of wages in all trades and in all professions. He knew 
of instances where girls over 13 years of age worked in a factory in Leeds for 2S. 6d. 
a week ; and in other cases where girls had been incapable of working their parents 
had sought poor relief, and had obtained for those girls as much as girls able to 
work could earn in factories. It was not right that a girl mentally equipped for 
work should be paid only as much as was allowed for a girl who was mentally 
deficient. The attention of that Section' was directed to finding a means of pre- 
venting destitution, and he declared that more money was being spent to-day in 
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pauperising people than in trying to prevent destitution. He criticised the system 
under which women had to work in workhouses, and stated that in those institutions 
some women had to work in laundries a full eight hours a day, and all they got for 
that was imprisonment. Laundry work within the workhouse was just as valuable 
as laundry work outside. Then the system of woodchopping in workhouses was 
unfair to those who had to do the work, and it was also unfair to those humble people 
who were engaged in a similar occupation outside, and who suffered through the 
competition of the work done by inmates of workhouses. Proceeding, he said that 
he knew of a case where a woman earned los. a week in a rag shop and had several 
children to support. A Board of Guardians allowed that woman 2S. 6d. a week to 
help to support her, because she was not earning enough at the place where she 
worked. It was unfair that the Board of Guardians, as a Public Authority, should 
be called upon to contribute a portion of the 12s. 6d. which was to be regarded as a 
minimum wage. 

Mr. Booker (Clerk to the Guardians of the Sheffield Union) said that he came 
there as a humble learner to find ways and means to assist him, if possible, as a 
Poor Law administrator in preventing destitution. The delegates were told quite 
plainly when they assem'bled last year that the Poor Law was not to be discussed at 
those meetings, neither the merits nor the demerits of the Poor Law, and he hoped 
the time had arrived when the President would put a check on statements and 
suggestions as to the maladministration of the Poor Law or otherwise, or else would 
give those who were Poor Law officials an opportunity of saying something in reply. 
There were other representatives of the Poor Law besides himself, and if the Poor 
Law administration was to be discussed, they would take an opportunity of saying 
what" could be said in defence of it. 

The Chairman replied that any attack on the Poor Law as such, or any defence 
of the Poor Law as such, would clearly be out of order at that Conference. On the 
other hand, he could not rule out of order any reference to the Poor Law if it affected 
wages. 

Mr. H. Leonard Humphreys (West Ham Distress Committee) said that those 
who were on Committees of Boards of Guardians and Labour Exchanges knew how 
many of the women in the workhouses had at last to go there because of the wretched 
conditions of sweating. He was surprised to hear one delegate, who spoke of his 
acquaintance with employers, justify the present rate of women workers' wages 
because the scale was lower in Germany than it was in this country. Surely starva- 
tion scales in other countries could be no justification of such scales in this country. 
He certainly agreed with Miss Smith as to our Labour Exchanges showing there 
was a dearth of skilled workers. It was not a fact that an over supply of skilled 
women workers in any sense explained the low rates of pay. He was strongly 
convinced that the lack of skilled workers among women lay in the lack of training 
of the all-round girl in the Elementary Schools. The fact that the low scale was 
not due to the over supply of skilled labour was all the more reason for our securing 
that that skilled labour should receive adequate reward. They knew only too well 
that there was a great mass of women workers of the unskilled type who constantly 
kept the rates of wages low owing to their inefKciency. He affirmed that the great 
need in the question of women's wages was organisation of the women workers. 
That feature was remarkably lacking in spite of the active work of so many who 
were interested in the movement, and who had been untiring in their efforts during 
the last decade. 

Mr. Walter T. Layton (Camberwell Union) said that the difficulty he felt with 
regard to the minimum wage was that employers might weed out workers who 
failed to come up to a certain standard of efficiency, and he would like to know 
whether, if a minimum weekly wage was adopted in certain trades it would be 
possible to prevent those not quite up to the ordinary standard being driven into the 
ranks of the unemployed. Mr. Humphreys had said that the starvation scale of 
wages in Germany was no justification for paying low wages over here. Of course, 
there was this to be said, that in the present condition of affairs manufacturers over 
here had to compete with foreigners whose goods were made on the starvation scale; 
and without going into the vexed question of fiscal reform, some alteration in our 
economic relations with other countries seemed necessary unless there could be an 
international minimum wage, which would have to be expressed in relation to the 
cost of living in different countries. As regarded women's wages, he should very 
much sympathise with any movement for raising them. In his experience as a 
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Guardian of the Poor, he was constantly meeting with revelations of low wages 
paid to women — widows and deserted wives — who had to support families. And 
they had in many cases to subsidise those women. He remembered on one occasion, 
at a Relief Committee meeting, a Local Government Board Inspector was present, 
and when they granted relief to a woman who earned about los. a week and had 
several children to support, the Inspector told the Committee that they were sub- 
sidising low wages, and ought to offer the woman the house. It was all very well 
to discuss fine-spun theories, but Guardians had to deal with cases, and they could 
not theorise so calmly when dealing with flesh and blood. He was afraid that the 
idea of an international minimum wage was not likely to be realised in the immediate 
future but he would like Mr. Mallon to give them some idea of what could be done 
to prevent willing workers becoming unemployed because of inability to keep pace 
with others. He was whole-heartedly in favour of a minimum wage which would 
enable workers to live respectable and cultured lives, but he had fears that legislation 
in this direction might cause an increased amount of distress from unemployment. 

Alderman Sheppard (Bristol County Borough Council) said that he should like to 
ask Mr. Mallon whether there was any explanation in -regard to a number of 
complaints from men working in the clothing industry in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of a minimum under the Trade Boards. Suggestions had been made to the 
effect that, in consequence of the passing of that minimum wage in the tailoring 
trade the tailors could sub-divide their work, and that to a large extent little girls 
of 14 years of age could, after six months, become as efiScient in the work they were 
put to as ablebodied women. The result had been rather a development of the 
smaller girls being employed in the factories instead of full-grown women. As to 
whether there was any truth in that statement he was not in a position to say. He 
was connected with the boot trade, and he was anxious, if there was any advantage 
to be got out of the Trade Boards Act, that it should apply to the boot trade as well 
as the tailoring trade. 

Miss Mary Phillips asked Mr. Mallon if he could inform the gathering whether 
there was likely to be any extension of the Trade Boards Act, and what trades it 
was likely to be extended to, so that those present, in the various towns and organisa- 
tions which they represented, might be able to help in any such extension. 

Miss Price said that it was difficult to organise the home workers because they 
could not be easily got at. That was a very serious point, and they should try to do 
all they could to remedy it. It would be for the good, not only of the home workers 
themselves, but of the rest of the industrial community if those people could be 
organised. 

Mr. H. R. Walker said he should like to ask if the Trade Boards had put courage 
into the hearts of the workers. Mr. Mallon had said that those Boards had served 
to deal with smaller abuses, and he (the speaker) thought it would be interesting if 
Mr. Mallon would touch upon the point of whether the Trade Boards were able to 
go directly to the question of wages. 

The Chairman (Mr. Sidney Webb) said that it was difficult to deal, in that Section, 
with all the points. Perhaps it would be well if, at the future Conferences, they 
provided an extra day for " any other business," in order that suggestions which 
did not come strictly within the scope of the different Sections might be dealt with. 
The subject they had been considering that afternoon was only one small branch 
of a large subject, and they could only deal with the problem by dividing it up. Miss 
Zimmern's paper had brought home to him that however wise and just men might 
be, yet they never could remember all the points which women remembered. It 
was, for instance, news to him that the Board of Trade's statistics were more 
imperfect on the side of women's wages than on the side of men's wages. That 
showed the need of more feminine light on the question, and it proved that those 
matters could not be dealt with by men alone. He hoped that Miss Zimmern would 
go on pressing her point so that the Board of Trade might give as complete statistics 
in regard to women as to men. When he was in Victoria some time ago he spent a 
lot of time investigating the Trade Boards there. Many people thought that an 
increase of price must follow a rise in wages. Well, in Melbourne the Trade Boards 
had raised wages, sometimes by 50 and 70 per cent, beyond what the women had 
been getting before, and he had satisfied himself that there was no increase in the 
price of the finished article at all as a consequence of the rise in prices. Yet the 
employers were not bankrupt. The explanation was that when the higher wages 
had to be paid the industry was carried on in a more efficient way than when the 
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employers paid low wages. For the increased wages they paid they saw to it that 
they got more efficient work. Thus the labour was not more expensive to the 
employer although the workers received more. Then the question arose, what 
would happen to the old worker and the weak worker and the slow worker, those 
who were not worth the minimum. Mr. Mallon had answered that in anticipation 
by pointing out that what was fixed was nearly always a piece-work rate, and the 
piece-work rate met the difficulty to a large extent. In Victoria they had dealt with 
It in a mixture of ways, partly scientific and partly humanitarian. In some cases 
there had been introduced a system of " permits, "by which Factory Inspectors 
allowed particular people to work for less than the minimum wage because they were 
inefficient. Looking at the question apart from the humanitarian aspect, a manu- 
facturer employing loo people or thereabouts would usually take care to see that he 
got full value out of them. He naturally preferred to have only the most efficient 
workers ; but as business did not fall off he would employ no fewer people. The only 
thing that happened was that all the employers competed with each other in striving 
to reject the " tail " of his workshop and take on better workers. There would not 
be a smaller number of workers employed in any one workshop, and therefore, 
although there might have been a shifting round, there would still be the same 
number employed in the industry. In the aggregate no worker would have been 
thrown out of work. The effect of fixing a legal minimum wage in every industry 
would be that those who were not up to the standard of any particular industry 
would automatically drop into that trade for which they were best suited ; and as the 
aggregate numbers employed would not be lessened, the shifting could not be said 
to cause unemployment. As to the question of a national minimum wage, if that 
was adopted it would probably have to be something like ad. or 3d. an hour for 
women, and it might be 5d. an hour for men. It would be of little gain to anybody 
to have such a national minimum wage declared by Parliament. It would be far 
better to let each trade go for the best minimum it could get. 

Mr. J. J. Mallon, replying to the discussion, said that Trade Boards had con- 
tributed to the organisation of the women concerned by meetings which had been 
arranged by Government agents, and it had been an immense help to get women 
together in various industrial places. At Cradley Heath every one of the women 
engaged in the chain trade was in the Union, and in Nottingham 2,000 of the poorest 
workers in the country were organised, and were taking an intelligent interest in 
the law governing their wages and conditions. To the women affected Trade 
Boards had given the wages question an urgency and simplicity it did not previously 
possess. He was asked what he meant by the " other abuses " which the Act had 
enabled them to deal with. Take as an instance paper box manufacture. In that 
industry home workers had to pay for glue and sundries. But all the Trade Boards' 
rates were fixed " clear of all deductions," and the result was that not only were the 
wages raised but all those small charges were transferred to the employer. Then 
in a great many factories girls were kept waiting about for work, which meant that 
they lost money. Under the new conditions employers were endeavouring to 
regularise work. One lady speaker seemed to have the impression that he was 
concealing something in connection with the work of the Trade Boards. As a 
matter of fact, there was nothing to conceal ; the Trade Boards principle had only 
been applied to the four trades he had mentioned, and there was not the slightest 
reason to doubt that it would succeed decisively in all of them. An antagonism 
between Trade Boards and Trade Unionism had been suggested, but there was no 
such antagonism. The things were complementary to one another. The Trade 
Board gave the basis and stimulus from which organisation would arise. With 
regard to what Mr. Sheppard had said, there was an obvious mistake. The 
minimum rate in the tailoring trade could not possibly have done the harm attributed 
to it, for the simple reason that it was not yet in operation. In the trades where 
the rate was in operation, there had been so far no considerable dismissal of slow 
workers, and serious trouble under this head need not be anticipated. As to foreign 
competition, the real answer was that it paid to pay well. Competition existed 
between this and other countries, but also between district and district, and the 
prosperous districts were invariably those in which high wages were paid. Some- 
thing had been mentioned about the slowness of the Trade Boards. They were slow 
because they were dealing with big trades. It was impossible to take hold of a big 
and involved trade and fix everything in a week or two. As to young workers in 
the scheduled trades, many of them had been put to a single process on entering the 
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trade and had never left it. In paper box making, for instance, there were cases of 
girls beginning at 13 or 14 years of age to put glue on paper, doing nothing else for 
seven, eight, or nine years, the most sensitive and impressionable of their lives. 
That sort of thing viras going to be impossible under the new conditions, and the 
employers would have to see that in some measure girls in their employment were 
trained. 

Miss ZiMMERN, in the course of a brief reply, regretted that her statements had not 
been disputed, for that tended to show that the facts were as black as she had set 
them forth. She thought that some solution to the problem might be found if men's 
wages were raised to such a point that they could maintain their families at home. 
If that was done, a large number of married women, who were about 20 per cent. 
of all women employed in factories and workshops, would not need to go out to 
work, and the withdrawal of their labour would help to improve the wages of others. 
It must also be remembered that a very large number of women were industrially 
engaged from 14 to just over 20 and then got married, and that therefore a far 
larger number of women were affected by the conditions of women's work and 
wages than were set down as industrially employed on the census night. 
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Some Necessary Amendments to the Factory Acts. 

By Mrs. Deane Streatfeild. 

Before entering upon the subject-matter of this paper, I must ask leave to correct 
a technical omission in the title. Among the questions set down for discussion 
is that of truck — those fines and deductions from wages which play so important 
and oftentimes so depressing a part in industrial life. But the Truck Acts, 
although administered by the same department as the Factory Act, are not part 
and parcel of them, and the heading of this paper, to be strictly correct, should 
have run as " Some Necessary Amendments to the Factory and Truck Acts." 
I will ask you to take it as if it had been so printed. 

Eleven years have elapsed since the last general revision of our factory 
legislation. Since then we have had the amending Act of 1907, dealing specially 
with a single industry, the laundry industry, and acts which, like the Notice of 
Accidents Act, 1906, and the Employment of Children Act, 1903, have important 
bearings on industrial life and labour; but there has been no opportunity of bringing 
before the legislature proposals of a general character in respect of such features of 
employment in factories and workshops as are included in the syllabus for this 
morning's discussion. Meanwhile, evidence has been accumulating of the need 
which exists for fresh legislation on all these points. Not only the Annual 
Reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories from 1902 to 1910, but the exhaustive 
Reports of the Departmental Committees on Truck and Accidents, and the 
revelations on the subject of weight-carrying which are to be found in the 
evidence given before the Accidents Committee and the Departmental Committee 
on the Use of Lead in the manufacture of China and Earthenware have 
abundantly proved that our existing law requires amendment at certain points, 
and that such amendment has been for some time overdue. 

I vriW deal first with the question of the spell of work, a question arising in 
many trades, and affecting a large if uncertain number of workers. Of all the 
questions before us, I am disposed to consider it most serious in its bearing upon 
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the health of the worker; and health, being the capital asset of any person who 
depends for livelihood on physical strength and capacity, must always be the 
worker's first consideration. The most disastrous result of inadequate wages 
consists in the fact that, by rendering it impossible for the worker to obtain full 
satisfaction of his needs, they depress his earning capacity and so condemn him 
to sink inevitably lower and lower in the industrial scale. It is because my 
personal experience convinces me that long unbroken spells of work, and 
especially a period of employment in a day divided into two five-hours' spells, 
constitutes a strain upon bodily and nervous strength which is deeply injurious 
tc girls, that I desire to see an alteration of the law which shall render such an 
arrangement of working hours illegal in future. 

In the textile trades no spell of work, w'ithout a break for a meal, may extend 
beyond four and a half hours. But in non- textile factories and workshops the 
limit is five hours, and practically in every trade there will be found some 
employers who take advantage of this provision of the law to get through their 
■day's work in two five-hours' spells, with the single break for dinner. The prac- 
tice is commonest in the laundry industry, in tailoring, and dressmaking, and 
confectionery works. Of these, the first and the last involve working for the 
most part in a standing position — in itself a severe strain on the women and girls 
employed; while the sewing trades are not infrequently carried on under bad 
atmospheric conditions in crowded and ill-ventilated workplaces. Laundry work 
in nearly all its branches is hard work. Ironing rooms are hot; washhouses are 
frequently steamy. In cases where the actual manual labour is not heavy, as in 
that of the girls engaged in attendance on calenders and other of the ingenious 
machines which have made the modern laundry a place of peril, the continual 
watchful attention required, not only for the proper performance of the allotted 
task, but for the avoidance of personal injury, imposes a strain which, while it 
differs from that due to muscular effort, is probably even more exhausting. It is 
the long afternoon spell which does the mischief. Coming fresh to their work 
in the morning, most women can sustain apparently without injury the five 
hours' continuous work which precedes the break for dinner; but in the afternoon, 
where this is not broken by any " time off " for tea, the bad effect becomes very 
marked. If we could follow the worker to her home, possibly an hour's journey 
distant from her place of employment, we should see the signs of exhaustion 
manifesting themselves even more plainly. For six hours she will have been 
without food, and for five-sixths of this time engaged in work making calls 
either upon muscles or nerves, and in many cases upon both; during the remaining 
sixth she has been occupied in travelling homeward, weary and unfed. It is not 
surprising if we find laundry women whose period of employment is thus laid 
out, turning into public-houses on the homeward journey; and girls, grown duii 
in the vitiated afternoon atmosphere of the workplace, becoming inattentive, 
and so meeting with serious accidents which the unthinking like to ascribe to 
" carelessness." Where the attention is maintained to the end, especially by the 
very young girls to be found in such large numbers in laundries, it is as the 
result of an effort which entails severe wear- and tear upon the stretched and 
flagging nerves. Sometimes it cannot be maintained, and then there is an 
additional risk of accident. In her evidence before the Accidents Committee, 
Miss Squire expressed an opinion " that girls were more liable to accident towards 
the end of a five hours' spell, and when working overtime three nights in succes- 
sion."* The curiously large proportion of accidents which, in the cotton trade, 

• Report of the Accidents Committee, 1911, p. 15- 
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occur on Friday, according to the analysis published in the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories for 1908, would seem to support the view that there is a 
connection between fatigue and a high accident list. 

It would not be difficult so to amend the Act as to do away at once with the 
evil of the five-hours' spell. All that is required is to assimilate the regulations 
governing the employment of women and young persons in non-textile factories 
and workshops to those which govern such employment in textile factories, by an 
alteration of Sec. 26 (4) in the sense of Sec. 24 (6), thus prohibiting equally for 
both classes of workers continuous employment " for more than 45- hours, without 
an interval of at least half an hour for a meal." The only argument which 
can be brought forward against such an amendment (one clearly in the interest 
of the worker), is the alleged advantage to the employer of the five-hours' spell as 
a more economical system. But there is no trade touching which it can be 
contended that the two five-hours' spell system is necessary, seeing there is none 
in which it is universally used. And as regards the argument for economy, many 
employers are of the opinion that it does not hold good. It is in the final hour that 
the test of profit lies, and those who are responsible for management often find 
that it is the break for tea which enables the women to do a real hour's work at the 
end of the day. So great is the craving for some refreshment before the second five- 
hours' spell comes to an end, that forewomen — doubtless moved in any instances 
by kindly feeling, but also not uninfluenced by the consideration of getting the 
expected amount of work out of their girls — permit tea to be more or less surrep- 
titiously made and handed round among the workers as they sit or stand at their 
machines. This practice, however welcome it may be to the tired workwoman, 
is not without its risks from the employer's point of view, where nice work has 
to be done or delicate fabrics handled. 

Much attention has been drawn within the last two or three years to the second 
subject on our list. The carrying of weights by women, young persons and 
children, was very fully considered by the Accidents Committee, which reported 
in 191 1; and the carrying of excessive weights by young persons in the Potteries 
received attention from the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into 
the dangers arising from lead and dust in the pottery trade. The Accidents 
Committee was so much impressed by the importance of the evidence tendered 
to them, especially in regard to the danger of internal injuries to women from 
lifting heavy weights, and the overloading of young persons and children w^ith 
burdens far too heavy for their undeveloped strength, that, while recognising 
the difficulty of making detailed and definite provisions on the subject, they 
offered certain recommendations which are well worth consideration. 

In the matter of limiting and controlling the weights that may be lifted by 
women and young workers, this country lags behind some of her Continental 
neighbours. In France, for instance, an Order of December, 1909, lays down 
absolutely the number of kilogrammes which may be carried, lifted, or pushed 
by young workers under 18 or women of any age in any or every kind of 
industrial employment, whether within or without their workplaces. The limit 
differs for each year of age, and for a boy and a girl at the same ages. This, as 
we should expect in the case of an Order made by a French department, is logical; 
but IS It altogether practical? Not only do young persons and women, as 
individuals, vary enormously in their weight-carrying capacity, but the fashion in 
which the weight is to be handled may rightly be considered in determining the 
actual number of pounds which the worker is permitted to carry. For instance, 
the question whether the weight-carrying is continual or occasional only is an 
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important one. Constant carrying of a comparatively light weight would prove 
a greater strain. than a heavier weight dealt with now and then. If weights have 
to be carried upstairs the actual amount of weight has at once to be considered 
more rigorously than when carrying over a level surface is alone in question. 
Again, if the weights handled have to be hoisted to any height — on to shelves 
above the head or even on to high trolleys — a stricter limitation of amount 
becomes necessary. 

Our own attempts at regulation of weight-carrying are of comparatively 
recent date. A statutory provision of the Employment of Children Act, 1903, 
forbids the employment of a child to lift, carry, or move anything so heavy as to 
be likely to cause injury to the child; and in the Fruit Preserving Order of the 
Secretary of State, made under Sees. 41 and 58 of the Factory Acts in 1907, a 
similar provision was inserted in respect of young persons employed in cleaning 
or preparing fruit when the factory is working under the special exception allowed 
by Sec. 41, which suspends the general provisions of the Act as to period of 
■employment, meal-times, and holidays. This provision with regard to young 
persons represents the only regulation of weight-carrying in connection with the 
Factory Act itself; Sec. 3 of the Employment of Children Act was not intended 
to apply to factories, although it has, happily, been found that it does in fact so 
apply. Reports of the great weights habitually handled in some places where 
jam is made, and of accidents in connection with them, dispose to doubt as to 
whether these vaguely worded provisions are proving efficient even within their 
limited scope. If the spirit of Sec. 5 of the Fruit Preserving Order had been 
observed, such a deplorable event as the death of the young boy not long ago 
fatally scalded in a fall occurring when he was carrying two buckets of boiling 
jam weighing 40 lbs., would not have had to be recorded. 

The only real existing check on weight-carrying by the younger workers lies 
in the practice of certain Certifying Surgeons, who make use of their power to 
■qualify certificates of fitness by adding to them a condition as to the amount of 
weight that may be carried. But this power is, as yet, only sparingly used. 

The suggestions of the Accidents Committee do not go further, as regards 
■women, than the recommendation of a general- provision with regard to women 
-similar to that in Section 3 (4) of the Employment of Children Act with regard 
to children. But they think it would be desirable to fix by law maximum weights 
■for children and young persons under 16, and to instruct Certifying Surgeons 
that this maximum is only' for fully developed and healthy children, and that 
lower weights should be specified in the certificates of fitness when the child does 
not reach a fair average of development, when the weights to be carried are 
awkward in shape or size, or have to be carried up or downstairs, over long 
distances or slippery floors. This Committee had before them much evidence 
■of the excessive weights carried by children in textile factories (children of 12 
found carrying 18, 26, and 39 lbs., and girls of 13, 18, and 29 lbs. in Bolton; 
■children in Burnley carrying 14 to. 20 lbs. from loom to warehouse). The 
Certifying Surgeon for Burnley thought the carrying of pieces by children upstairs 
was a cause of heart strain.* The Departmental Committee on the Pottery 
Trade had to face still more distressing facts, especially as regards weight-carrying 
by boys in sub-employment. In these cases little or no control appeared to be 
-exercised by the employing firm. Numerous instances were brought to the notice 
of the Committee in the course of their visits to potteries in which the weight of 
clay carried was so great as to be almost certainly injurious to those carrying it 

* Report of the Accidents Committee, 1911* p. 33* 
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The case of a boy, who only weighed 63 lbs. himself, carrying a lump of clay of as 
luch as 70 lbs Was given in evidence by one of the Factory Inspectors. This 
Somm tie propored that in general girls under 16 and boys under 15 should be 
profited from carrying clay at all;that youn^ .persons over those ages should only 
b allowed to carry such weights of clay as the Certifymg Surgeon may certify to 
be reaslSble in each case; that 30 lbs. shall be the maximum earned under a 
cerSate; and that periodic re-examination by the Cemfymg S-^- shaU be 
required in the case of clay earners until they are 18 They also framed a 
general recommendation in respect of all carrying and hfting work, to the effect 
fhat no young person or child should be employed in such work without a 
certificate from the Certifying Surgeon specifying what weight he or^she may 
carry " having due regard to the nature of the proposed employment. Here 
also, they fix the maximum weight at 30 lbs. for anyone under 16, and would 
impose the rule as to periodical medical re-examination. , • , , , • 

A combination of these two sets of recommendations appears desirable; but it 
would probably be wise, in drafting an amendment, to omit the definite hxing of 
a maximum weight, since such a maximum tends almost inevitably to become 

the minimum. 1 • • r . 

This proposed extension of the Certifying Surgeon s power brings into fresh 
relief the crying need for another amendment to the Factory Act— one which 
should render compulsory the making at every factory suitable arrangements for 
the examination of workers by the Certifying Surgeon. It is well known that 
Certifying Surgeons themselves feel acutely the absence, in many cases, of such 
arrangements. No examination for certificate can be of any real value which 
does not include stethoscoping of heart and lungs, and for this operation partial 
stripping is necessary. When examination of girls for certificates takes place, as 
it has been known to do in an office of the factory occupied by boy clerks, it is 
obvious that such examination must be formal and ceremonial only. In the case 
of the dangerous trades, proper accommodation for the Certifying Surgeon and 
his patient becomes of even more pressing necessity. 

If the Factory Act requires amendment in the light of our growing knowledge 
of industrial conditions and our rising standard of industrial hygiene, study of 
wage questions and a more intelligent understanding of the purchasing power of 
wages urge quite as strongly the amendment of the Truck Acts. Four years 
have now elapsed since the drastic Report of the Truck Committee, with the 
voluminous evidence on which that Report is placed, came into our hands; and 
yet nothing has been done to remedy a state of the law which, by the confession 
of the late Under-Secretary* for the Home Department no longer ago than last 
year, is " abominable." It is difficult to know to what cause this lack of action 
in the matter of a reform so urgent is to be attributed. It is certainly not due to 
the fact that the Truck Committee published both a Majority and Minority 
Report, the latter advocating the abolition of fines and deductions from wages, 
while the former recommended their retention in a severely limited form, for 
both Reports were uncompromising in their condemnation of the existing system. 
The recommendations of the Majority Report included — 
(i) Extension of the Truck Acts to outworkers; 

(2) Total abolition of fines in the case of young persons of 16 and under 
in all employments; 

(3) The maximum fine or accumulation of fines in any one week not to 
exceed 5 per cent, of the worker's wages; 

* Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. 
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(4) Payment of a fine to be made only in the week of its imposition, and 
no claim for arrears of fines to lie; 

(5) Courts of Law to have power to decide whether the bonus system is 
being used by an employer as a means of evading the law; 

(6) Prohibition of deductions in respect of materials which go into the 
substance of the article made, such as glue, thread, paste, twine; also in the 
respect of the use of tools, machinery, light, heat, standing rooms, etc.; 

(7) Prohibition of deductions in respect of charges for mess-rooms — such 
charges to be by way of separate bargain and payment only; 

(8) Enforcement of the Truck Acts in regard to fines in shops by the 
Shop Hours Inspectors of the Local Authority; 

(9) Inspection of living-in establishments by the same Inspectors. 

Had these recommendations been carried into effect, not only would much 
suffering among the poorest classes of workers — and particularly of women 
workers, for it is these who feel most painfully the pressure of fines and deductions 
— have been averted, but a rankling sense of injustice would have been removed. 
There are few abuses which stir to resentment so sharply as an excessive fine. 
Under the existing Truck Acts, contracts are allowed which are outrageous to 
common sense as well as to humanity, and, provided that it can be alleged that 
they are only occasionally enforced, magistrates do not take exception to them. 
A good example in this kind occurred last year, when one of the most respected 
of the London stipendiaries dismissed the prosecution taken against a firm which 
exacted a fine of id. per minute for lateness frorii girls whose wages were from 
6s. to 8s. per week, on the ground that the fines had been "tactfully administered."' 
The custom of fining is curiously strong in certain trades. The Lancashire 
weavers, although powerfully organised, still suffer from fines, and in the pottery 
trade there are " customary deductions," accepted with more or less resignation 
by the workers whose wages they seriously reduce, which would not be tolerated 
in other districts and industries. It is probably the number and range of these 
customary deductions which have made it possible for certain employers in the 
Potteries to impose upon their workers charges in connection with the special 
rules made for the dangerous processes, obliging them to bear themselves the 
cost of floor-sweeping and overall-washing. We even find workers in one part 
of the factory paying for damage which has been done to their work in another 
part, in the course of a process with which they are not personally concerned 
at all. It is clear, I think, that where custom is so strongly entrenched as this, 
only legislative action can be expected to work a satisfactory reform. In pressing 
for that reform, on the lines of the Minority Report, support may be had from 
the example and experience of an increasing number of employers who have 
voluntarily abolished fines and deductions, both in the textile and non-textile 
industries, and have not found the discipline or prosperity of their business thereby 
impaired. On the side of the workers there is a growing preference, very frankly 
expressed in girls' clubs, for a system of warnings, to be followed by dismissal on 
failure to amend, in place of the present system of fines. Fines, it is generally 
recognised, do nothing for the reformation of the offender, who feels that her 
penny or twopence paid, she has fully atoned for her offence and is free to offend 
again on the same terms. In the matter of deductions, which frequently make so 
serious a difference between the nominal wage and the wage actually received, 
the principle of the Trade Boards Act, which requires the minimum rate to be 
paid " net and free from all deduction," points the way to their abolition in 
industries other than those at present scheduled under Trade Boards. 
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The foregoing suggested amendments to the Factory Acts, do not constitute 
by any means an exhaustive list. There are others, only a little less important, 
which I might have put before you; some of them, I doubt not, virill be suggested 
in the course of the discussion. But these are the amendments which present 
themselves to my own mind as most urgent, and likely to have the widest effect 
in improving the conditions of industrial life. 



Discussion. 

Councillor C. A. Clyde (Bradford Trades and Labour Council) expressed opposi- 
tion to a number of recommendations in the Majority Report of the Truck Committee. 
He desired to see the abolition of fines altogether, not only in regard to children 
under i6 but in regard to all workers. If they were to have a system' of fines it 
should apply all round — to Cabinet Ministers, members of Corporations, and all 
others, because they all made mistakes, and people who never made a mistake never 
made anything. He was also opposed to all bonus systems in connection with the 
wages of the workers. Practically all bonus systems were, he said, an evasion of the 
law and a deliberate attempt to rob workers of advances of their wages. Another 
recommendation in the Majority Report to which he was opposed was that with 
regard to the living-in system. To that system he was opposed altogether, and it 
was, he said, a deliberate attempt on the part of shopkeepers to get assistants at a 
cheaper rate of wages by making profit out of them by boarding them and providing 
them with bad food. If Mrs. Streatfeild recommended the Majority Report, he 
disagreed with two-thirds of her recommendation. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Clyde had misunderstood Mrs. Streatfeild's paper- 
that lady did not recommend the Majority Report. 

Mr. Clyde said he was sorry that Mrs. Streatfeild had not included the Minority 
Report, because that would have met the views of many of the delegates who would 
prefer it to the Majority Report. He did not believe in trying to patch up grievances, 
and what they wanted to do was to remove the evil. They were not going to remove 
the evil by the inspection of living-in establishments. They should go for the com- 
plete abolition of living-in. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. Greenwood said that according to the Factory Acts young persons in 
textile factories might work fifty-five and a half hours per week , whilst in non- 
textile factories and workshops they might work sixty per week. If, however, a 
young person were employed under the Shop Hours Act, he or she might be employed 
for seventy-four hours a week including meal times. That seemed to him to be one 
of the greatest anomalies of our industrial regulations and one which should be 
swept away unless sound reasons could be given for such differences in the 
length of the working day. Personally, he thought that whatever reason there 
might have been in the past for a differentiation of hours of labour, there was no 
justification for it at the present time. What was worse, probably, was the fact 
that there were still large numbers of people who were under no sort of regulations 
whatever with regard to hours of labour. They had the iniquitous system of young 
people (such as van boys) working eighty, ninety, and loo hours a week. This was 
so even with lads supposed to be under the protection of the Shop Hours Act. Not 
long ago the case of a butcher's boy, who worked over loo hours a week for two 
years, came before his notice. A further point to which he would like to draw 
attention was that whilst in certain industries night work for young persons had 
been prohibited, it was allowed in glass works. As a general proposition, he would 
say that the welfare of children, young persons, and women must be considered 
before the exigencies of any particular industry. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ben Turner (West Riding County Council) said that Mrs. Streatfeild, in her 
paper, mentioned that under some circumstances the hours of labour were divided 
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in two five-hour spells. He wanted to urge that four and a half hours was a 
sufficiently long spell, and was in fact half an hour too long. Two four-hour shifts 
a day were quite enough for anybody to work, either in textile or in non-textile 
mills.. After forty years' great advancement in scientific and engineering skill there 
ought to have been a bigger reduction in the hours of labour in those factories than 
there had been. He worked in a factory forty years ago, and he remembered that 
the hours of labour were at that time fifty-eight per week. They were only fifty-five 
and a half now, and surely there should have been something more than a drop of 
two and a half hours in that time. Considering the speed of machinery, people ought 
not to be allowed to work more than forty-four hours, or at the outside forty-eight 
hours, a week in the textile mills. There were many industries in which reform in 
the number of hours worked was urgently needed. He knew, for example, of a 
place where a girl started at seven o'clock in the morning and had to have her 
breakfast before she went to work. She had to hurry through her breakfast at a 
quarter past six in the morning, and then, working a five-hours shift, it was not 
until twelve o'clock that she was able to get her next meal. Before dinner time 
came she was half famished, then when she went home to dinner she was rather 
past her food and was not as ready for the meal as she should be. The five hours 
was much too long for the non-textile worker or anyone else. Besides, the second 
part of the day was a bit too long also. If there were two breaks in a day, oppor- 
tunity would thus be afforded for clearing the atmosphere a bit. He should like to 
see improved regulations of that kind apply to men as well as to women. He 
believed in Women's Suffrage, but he believed in Manhood Suffrage as well, and he 
thought that if it was good for a woman to have regulations in the hours of labour, 
it was good for men as well. Therefore, he wanted equality in the law in regard to 
industrial workers, whether male or female, in that direction. It seemed to him 
that after all those years there should be some regulation of the hours of labour. 
With regard to weight carrying, there were, he said, more people killed yearly by 
that than people were aware of. Where he came from, at Dewsbury and Batley, 
there were a large number of women employed in the rag warehouses, and day after 
day those women were to be seen tugging two hundredweight bales of rags about 
and straining themselves by hard work of that kind ; and what was worse, there 
were young fellows from iS to 20 who had to carry wet pieces weighing 300 to 400 
pounds. With regard to Certifying Surgeons, in one borough that he knew, the 
authorities had made the Medical Officer of Health the Medical Inspector of Schools, 
and had also made him the Certifying Surgeon. There was a good deal of wisdom 
in that, because he examined a child in school, and when that child started work the 
person who had a knowledge of previous examinations seemed to be the person 
who ought to some extent to have the medical oversight of the child who was to 
begin working in the factory or the workshop. ThaC officer had a knowledge of the 
child, and he made the inspection a complete one. Medical examination to-day 
was not as complete or as thorough as it ought to be. If they appointed the 
Certifying Surgeon in that way, he Would have the record more thoroughly and 
would be able to prevent many who ought not to be sent to work in factories from 
being sent there. On the question of fines, fining a man or a woman or a lad or a 
lass for damaged work was, to him, blasphemy. If it had pleased God to make 
every one of us perfect, there might have been some justification for fines, but as 
man was fallible and not infallible there was no justification for any such system as 
that. Fines were nothing less than highway robbery. Nor were they any corrective 
in themselves ; workers bought absolution by paying the fines, but that did not make 
perfect workmen and workwomen. He supported the abolition of fines, and declared 
that there should be no half-way house. He thought also that it was time they 
abolished- half-time labour, and considered that no person under 14 years of age 
should be employed. If there was to be half-time, let it be from 14 to 18, and let it 
be by Trade Schools and education mixed together. Another thing he considered 
they should abolish was the two-shift system in cases where it was not needed for 
continuous process. The two-shift system avoided the building of mills, and there- 
fore the avoidance of rates and taxes, and that he did not consider fair to a town. 
It was never intended that man should be a slave at night, but that he should sleep. 
Another thing he should like to see abolished was overtime. In these days of 
unemployment it was unfair to work some people until they fell and let other 
people fall for want' of work. All these things needed to be regulated, and until 
labour had become humanised and the system of labour was more fair and square 
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for those who had to work, evils of that kind would militate against the development: 
of the industrial classes both physically and mentally. 

Councillor James Sexton (Liverpool Distress Committee) asked what was the use 
of extending the Truck Act when the present Act was not worth the paper it was 
printed on so far as the workers were concerned. It was a most difficult thing to 
get legislation of that kind, and often when they got it it was of very little use. He 
knew cases where people had been deliberately robbed for twelve years, and their 
only remedy was for twelve months back. The Truck Act was largely an imagina- 
tive Act. It allowed employers to build houses and stipulate that workmen employed 
by them should live in those houses as a condition of their employment. If an 
employee did not accept the conditions of these employers and came out on strike, 
the employers could bundle him out in the middle of the road. What they wanted 
to do was not to extend the present Truck Act, but to make a new one that would 
remove the evils complained of. That might be a large order, but there were larger 
orders coming about and being completed. In connection with the Factory Act, they 
wanted some system by which practical men with practical knowledge of the work 
would be appointed to administer the Act. Up to the present the Inspectors under 
the Act were largely men who had obtained their positions by influence, and had no 
qualification for the work. 

Miss N. T. F. DE Chaumont (Independent League of Women Sanitary Inspectors) 
discussed the matter from a sanitary point of view. She said that she had been 
working for a great many years as an Inspector of Workshops, and she came across- 
various conditions which were conducive to ill health and which were not touched 
by the Factory Acts. There was one special point with regard to laundries which 
had been referred to so far back as 1894, namely, overhead drying in small laundries. 
She had in her district a very fair proportion of small basement laundries, which 
were ordinary houses, in which ironing was done and in which the ceilings were 
almost at a level with the road. There was no special drying room ; the clothes were 
all hung across the room, and the ironers ironed amongst the wet clothes. The 
majority of those rooms were not more than eight or eight and a half feet high. 
There they were ironing the whole day long with damp clothes hanging around 
them. That was not very conducive to health. She should like to see something 
done to prohibit drying in a room where people were at work in that way and which 
was less than nine feet high. She knew how disagreeable it was to her to fight her 
way amongst wet sheets to find people there, and one could easily imagine how 
much more disagreeable it must be to those people who had to work under such 
conditions. With regard to the temperature of workshops, that at present was a 
difficult point, because ventilation was a matter for the Local Authority, while 
temperature was one which rested with the Home Oflfice. It was not an easy thing 
to divide temperature and ventilation, and that was where the difficulty, as far as 
she was concerned, came in. She, as a Sanitary Inspector, could prohibit a stove 
that was bad for a room, but she had no real power to order another stove. Of 
course, it could be done by persuasion with the employer. It seemed to her that 
heating and ventilation were points that should go together, though the Home Office 
should have a controlling power in matters connected with health administration. 
Then with regard to infectious diseases in workshops, she did not know whether 
those present realised that there were only two special diseases looked upon as 
infectious under the Factory Acts — scarlet fever and smallpox. Where the work 
carried on in any workshop was done absolutely for the employer it could not be 
stopped on account of infectious disease, and it was extremely difficult to deal with 
establishments und«r those conditions. She had personal experience of that a short 
time ago in the establishment of a draper. The establishment was a large one, with 
millinery and dressmaking departments, and the employer's child fell ill with 
diphtheria. She (the speaker) had no right to stop any of the work in that case. 
Although the workers lived in the house she could not force the people to send the 
child to the hospital; it took two hours' conversation with the father and mother, 
and it was only by appealing to their pockets that she was able to do it. The work 
could be stopped under those circumstances if there was scarlet fever, but it could 
not in the case of diphtheria. Another point she should like to see something done 
in connection with was the matter of light. In many establishments where one part 
of a room was comparatively light the workers at the other end had to have artificial 
light or else they had to strain their eyes. There should be, she thought, a fixed 
standard of daylight in all rooms. It seemed to her that if regulations were made 
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for underground dwellings, regulations should also be made for underground work- 
rooms. Some of the conditions of underground workrooms were deplorable. Another 
point was with regard to counting-houses in big businesses. It seemed to her to be 
an extraordinary thing that while all sorts of regulations should be made for women 
workers nothing whatever was done with regard to women clerks in counting- 
houses. There was considerable overcrowding in some places, and the matter was 
a serious one. 

Councillor W. H. Miles (Swansea County Borough Council) supported the 
remarks of Mrs. Streatfeild with regard to fines. He said that in Swansea there 
were young women working in business establishments whose salaries were not 
sufficient to provide them with the necessaries of life, and who in some cases had to 
submit to the impositions of fines sometimes amounting to 6d. Deductions of that 
kind were made for most trivial things, and as far as that Conference was concerned 
it should endeavour to make that system of fines and deductions illegal. 

Councillor W. A. Byrne (Leeds County Borough Council) stated that they ought 
to concentrate their attention upon the idea of getting legislation to protect women 
and girls who worked in factories from lifting heavy weights. He declared that the 
curse of the whole system in regard to factory inspection and such like matters was 
that when legislation was brought about it did not remove the trouble in any way. 
It simply added more Inspectors and resulted in overlapping. The only way out of 
the present difiliculty was for all concerned, employers and employees, to act as they 
were — like human beings. The factory system must be humanised and Chris- 
tianised, but that could not be done at present because of the overlapping of Inspectors, 
and the position the working man found himself in. They should aim at having a 
Factory Act whioh would bring about a more human system ; and if they could not 
do that by rtmtual agreement they must do it by capturing the legislative machine. 

Miss Dqrothy M. Zimmern said that she would like to see an amendment of 
Section 130 of the Factory Act in connection with the supply of information. That 
Section provided that every three years at least all the owners of factories and 
workshops should send to the Home Office returns showing the numbers of persons 
whom they employed. To that return had been recently added a voluntary return 
as to the marriage state of the women — how many were single, married, or widows. 
As it was most desirable to know the marriage state of women workers, this return 
also should be made compulsory. 

Alderman Feldman (Hull County Borough Council) said that while he was in- 
cordial agreement with some of the suggestions which had been made that day with 
regard to some of the anomalies, he should have preferred that charges made against 
employers should not have been of a general character. During the past few years 
marked progress had been made in constructing factories thoroughly up-to-date, and 
in studying the comfort, the hygiene, and the happiness in every other respect of the- 
employees. It was recognised that in order to secure efficient work from employees; 
it was desirable that every thoughtful consideration should be extended to them, and 
in the main the employers, as far as he knew, acted generously. The question they 
were considering that day was whether amendment of the existing law was desirable, 
and personally he regarded some amendments as necessary. But would such 
amendment, if carried out, be the means of increasing employment? The danger 
which faced employers of labour who endeavoured to act most generously to their 
employees was that they had to compete with firms, especially foreign firms, who 
had not acted with the same generosity, and in that competition they had no- 
assistance from the State. Without introducing the question of Tariff Reform, he 
was satisfied that the only remedy was by the legislature imposing on manufactured' 
goods coming to this country, which were not made under the same conditions as in 
this country, some sort of tax. That would be a remedy for unemployment. 

Councillor P. Flannac-vn (Hull County Borough Council) said he wished to- 
dissociate himself from the remarks of his colleague Alderman Feldman. The 
impression he (the speaker) had been given was that we must wait until the other 
nations could come up to our standard. If we had to wait for that there would 
never be any progress made. The best thing we could do would be to educate other 
nations up to our standard and at the same time endeavour to attain perfection 
ourselves. 

Mr. W. H. Eastman (Sculcoates Union) said that he was in hearty agreement 
with the suggestions that Mrs. Streatfeild had made, and he was to a very grea^ 
extent in favour of Mr. Sexton's suggestion that what we wanted was not so much- 
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an amendment of the present Act but a new Act altogether. The present Act was 
so deficient that to attempt to patch it up seemed almost an impossibility, yet there 
were some amendments that would be of advantage, and those they should be 
willing to accept for the time being until the community had come to the conclusion 
that a different state of things, based upon principles altogether different from those 
of the present Act, was what was required. He expressed himself in hearty sympathy 
with the delegates who had gone in for the abolition of fines, and stated that he 
was once a very great sufferer through the system of fines. He once worked for a 
firm, and at the end of one week, instead of receiving wages he was told he owed 
the firm some money. (Laughter.) 

Alderman F. Sheppard (Bristol County Borough Council) said there was one point 
he desired to draw attention to, and that was that the Factory Act ought to be more 
rigidly applied with regard to factory workers and also with regard to home workers. 
A great deal had been said during the discussion about the competition from abroad, 
hut if he was right, in Germany at the present time the Factory Acts were so 
arranged that every young worker between 14 and 16 could not work more than 
forty-eight hours a week. It seemed to him that the Factory Act should be amended 
so as to make it illegal for boys and girls to enter factories and work over and 
beyond a limited period. If that could be done it would go a long way in the 
direction of preventing unemployment. In some of our large factories the proportion 
of juvenile labour was far over and above what it ought to be. And not only did 
it affect men in those particular trades, but in some trades it affected youths about 
16 or 17 years of age. Take, for instance, the printing trade. Boys axiA girls were 
employed in that trade as layers on, an absolutely unskilled occupation, and then at 
16 or 17 years of age they were turned into the street. If a limitation of the hours 
of labour was made compulsory by an alteration of the Factory Act, and boys and 
girls, were not to be employed for so long, it would create more channels for employ- 
ment. He lived in a district where a considerable number of women did home 
work ; and where home work existed it seemed to him that the Factory Act should be 
altered so that they might have at least a considerably larger number of inspectors. 
Those inspectors should be enabled to inspect the homes where bootmaking, tailoring, 
and other things were being, done. A large number of men took work from their 
factories to their homes, and they employed no end of children, including their own 
children. It seemed to him that it ought to be made absolutely illegal for any 
parents to allow their children to work for them and assist in the making of boots or 
clothing of anything of that kind during school hours. The district he was speaking 
•of was a district not far from Bristol. It was the district of Kingswood, and they 
had no end of difficulty in getting anything like fair wages observed. The 
manufacturers themselves would like to see an alteration in the Factory Act which 
would make home labour impossible as far as the bootmaking industry was con- 
cerned. They could not expect decent manufacturers to compete under fair conditions 
while they allowed a man to sweat members of his own family. The time was ripe 
for drastic legislation to be passed making it absolutely illegal for men who were 
working in the mines for eight hours to come home and turn to the boot industry, 
and by working at home drive down the pay of those men who were dependent upon 
the trade for their livelihood. It was nonsense -for men in some industries to 
agitate for the shortening of hours of labour if they were going to take advantage 
of those short hours to enter into competition with men in other industries. That 
existed in London, and particularly in the East End. If all the work of this country 
was done in properly equipped factories, with proportionate hours of labour and the 
restriction of the hours of young people, it would do a great deal towards solving the 
problem of the unemployed. 

Mr. Herbert North (Keighley Union) said he did not know how they could 
reasonably bring about the abolition of night work, as had been 'suggested by one 
delegate. He did not, for instance, know how they were going to abolish the night 
police, neither could he see how they were going to abolish the night trains. They 
must not simply say they were going to prohibit night labour if there was not going 
to be some other form of provision. They were allowed to introduce protection for 
those who worked in the mines by giving them eight hours, but when it came to a 
man patching his own boots or those of his neighbour, or a miner growing a few 
■cabbages and selling them to his neighbours, it was rather hard on those men to go 
in for prohibition of such overtime work. If they were to protect themselves from 
their neighbours they should certainly protect themselves from foreign competition. 
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Miss Irene Cox (Industrial Law Committee) said that in discussing possible 
amendments to the Factory Acts there was one point concerning meal-times which 
she would be glad to bring to the notice of the Conference. It was in reference to 
the dinner hour given to many woman workers, particularly in London. Under the 
Factory Act, 190 1, one and a half hours were allowed for meals in non-textile 
factories and workshops, and of this one hour (not necessarily all at one time) must be 
given before 3 p.m. Many workers, whose fixed daily period of employment was from 
8 o'clock in the morning until 8 in the evening, did not actually commence work until 
8.30 a.m. Thus half of the hour to be allowed before 3 p.m. had already gone, and 
it was only necessary to give a further half-hour for dinner. She understood that 
large numbers of workgirls in London only got half an hour for dinner, and that 
was a serious evil from a health point of view. She quoted the instance of a firm 
employing a large number of girls where only half an hour was allowed for dinner^ 
and where there was very grave complaint on the part of the workers, many of 
whom suffered from indigestion and anaemia through having to hurry and scramble 
over the most important meal of the day. A petition was now being circulated 
among London workgirls asking that the right to one full hour for dinner should be 
given them by law, and she hoped that this matter would be dealt with in any future 
extension of the Factory Acts. 

The Rev. W. H. Child (Plymouth Distress Committee) said that what seemed to. 
him to be immediately pressing was the regulation of child labour and the absolute 
prohibition of child labour up to a certain age. The State already took possession 
of the child up to the age of 13, and insisted upon its going to school and also upon 
the kind of instruction and education the child was to receive at that school. It was 
not unreasonable to expect the State to go a step further, and instead of letting a 
boy or girl go at the age of 13, to exercise some kind of supervision over that boy or 
girl, say until the age of 18. No employer ought to be allowed, in his opinion, to 
take a child at the age of 14 into employment at all. If he took a child into 
employment he should be compelled to give a certain amount of time to the 
instruction of that child. The instruction should not be given in the evening when 
the child's work had been performed and its mind was fatigued, but should be given 
during the hours when the child was capable of profiting by the instruction given, 
so that when it came to the age of i8, it might be better equipped for the battle of life. 

Mr. W. Smith (Edinburgh Distress Committee) said that he could not agree with 
what they had heard upon the question of fines. In his opinion the abolition of fines 
could not be brought about without some qualification. If they had two men or two 
women working upon the same material and intending to produce the same cloth, 
and one did much better work than the other, if the employer was forced to pay the 
same for both, then it meant fining the employer instead of the worker. In his 
opinion it would not be fair to do that. Piecework was done with a view that the 
worker who had the ability should earn in accordance with that ability. There 
must be some rule with regard to the quality of the work produced, and without that 
he thought it would be decidedly unfair. 

Miss Margaret Bondfield (Women's Labour League) said she wished the reader 
of the paper could have seen her way to be more emphatic with regard to the adoption 
of the Minority Report. There seemed to be every reason to suppose that at least 
the part relating to the fines would have received some attention. With regard to 
the distributive trade, the remarks of the last speaker as to the hardships of fines 
did not apply at all. Fines inflicted were in the nature of irritating punishments, 
and were entirely out of proportion to the offences committed. There were shops 
where a fine of 3d. was enforced for the loss of a duster which did not originally 
cost i|d. Then in some places a fine of 6d. was inflicted if a person was a' few 
minutes late, and some of those who were so fined did not receive in cash wages 
more than five or six shillings a week. They were not approaching that question 
from a sentimental standpoint, but from the point of view of the efficiency of 
commerce and efficiency of the workers. When they had the example of large firms 
who had voluntarily abolished the system of fines and found they got better discipline, 
that was proof that a business house which maintained the system of fines supported 
a bad practice and one that should be ended. Then something had been said about 
the abolition of living-in. Inspection might be better than nothing, but it was 
absolutely impossible to inspect properly the bedrooms in connection with the living-in 
system. Inspectors going through the empty bedrooms in the daytime did not smell 
the disgusting atmosphere of those rooms about 5 or 6 in the morning after a 
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number of girls had been sleeping there all night. But apart from that, the essential 
evil of the living-in system was that it prevented the development of character and 
sense of responsibility on the part of the employees. It was the same old thing as 
happened in the days of slavery in America. There were shopkeepers who had a 
good living-in system, and who gave their employees the benefit of carpets and pianos 
and libraries. At the same time those who had to live in were robbed of certain 
attributes of manhood and womanhood that tKey could never recover in after life. 
It was a survivaLof the system of payment in kind instead of cash, and it prevented 
the assistants from the cultivation of that sense of self-reliance which they should 
have. 

Mr. F. Keeling said that the Leeds Education Committee recently published a 
report on the number of hours of labour of young persons in attendance at the 
Evening Schools, and he was surprised to find from that report that one of the largest 
textile firms in Leeds only allowed three-quarters of an hour for dinner. He 
mentioned that fact in confirmation of what Miss Cox had said on the subject, and 
to show that the evil with regard to meal times was not confined to London. Further, 
the report of that Authority showed that it was not uncommon for young girls in 
non-textile factories to have to work very long hours. He had heard of one instance 
where a little girl of 13 worked regularly from 8 o'clock in the morning until 8 in the 
evening for five days, and from 8 in the morning until 4 in the afternoon on 
Saturdays. In other words, the non-textile factory worker was now in certain 
respects behind even the shop assistants as regarded the hours of labour. Another 
point he should like to mention was the enforcement of the g o'clock rule under the 
Employment of Children Act. As a matter of fact the portion of the Act relating to 
general employment was a dead letter in the greater part of the country. Even in 
towns which had made bye-laws under the Act there was in many cases no provision 
made to enforce them. 

The Chairman (Mr. Sidney Webb), before calling upon Miss Constance Smith to 
reply on behalf of Mrs. Streatfeild, who had had to leave the meeting, said he should 
like to add a few words to what had been said. Some people might have thought 
they had been wasting their time over details that morning, but quite apart from the 
effect of the Factory Acts on unemployment, if they removed unemployment there 
would still remain many causes of destitution arising from evils of industrial life. 
It was the sort of paper that Mrs. Streatfeild had read which brought to their notice 
the numerous little loopholes in the law which were extremely important. What 
they had to do was to stop those loopholes. No doubt the great majority of the 
employers were fair and honourable men, but the whole object of law was to deal 
with the wicked minority. Those speakers who instanced hard cases were quite 
right to mention them. It was not unfair and useless to bring forward hard cases 
so long as the law allowed them to exist at all. Because the majority of the employers 
might be fair and reasonable, it was no reason why they should not bring the law to 
bear on the minority. He had noticed a little note of impatience at the number of 
Inspectors, but they could not have it both ways. If factory legislation was to be 
effective they must have Factory Inspectors, and he was eager to have more 
Inspectors than there were at present, rather than fewer. No one wished to have 
an Inspector for every man's house, but they were so far short of that at present that 
a great mass of workshops never got inspected at all. Even factories went for years 
without receiving a single visit from a Factory Inspector. Therefore, he thought 
there must be the more officials, and if they were to have more Inspectors he hoped 
that many more of them would be women. Women made better Inspectors than 
men. When he was coming back from India all the passengers had to be medically 
inspected at Suez. The male Inspector who examined the men did not earn his 
money at all ; he merely ticked off the list without looking at the men. But the lady 
doctor who inspected the ladies insisted on really examining every lady passenger. 
Whatever may have been the utility of that inspection, if it was paid for it might as 
well have been done conscientiously, in the case of the male passengers. Women 
Inspectors had been an unqualified success, both in the Factory department and the 
Local Government Board department, and he thought they would be glad to have 
more of them. With regard to the question of competition, unfortunately they 
never could propose additional factory legislation without someone imagining that 
this involved an additional burden on the English employer. That employer com- 
plained of restrictions from which he always believed that his Continental competitor 
was free. Upon that they could take comfort on several points. It did not mean 
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ruination to the English employer. We in England were not so far ahead of other 
nations in factory regulation as we fondly imagined. In that respect England had 
lost the honourable lead which it had for so long retained. It did not insist upon so 
many regiilations as Germany, Switzerland, or France. Moreover, experience had 
shown that those regulations did not really handicap industry. What they did was 
to stand in the way of the bad employer grinding a little more profit out of his 
workpeople, instead of making his industry more efficient, and getting his profit that 
way. As a matter of fact, English employers were making more profit at the 
present moment than at any previous period. The income of the nation was larger, 
and had been larger for the last few years, than it had been in. the whole history of 
the world, and if English industry could not stand the regulations necessary to 
prevent the ill-health and destruction of young lives, he thought we in this country 
had better set our house in order. The law was not amended merely because 
sufficient steam was not put into the agitation. He was sorry to say that those 
•districts which suffered most from the evils complained of were not the most eager 
to put pressure on their Members of Parliament to get the law altered. He hoped 
that those who went away from that Conference would bring the points of Mrs. 
Streatfeild's paper before their respective Members of Parliament with a view to 
those matters being attended to. It was four years since the Truck Act Commission 
reported, and even the Majority Report had not been adopted. There had been 
nothing done during those four years merely because there had not been sufficient 
agitation. There was another point he would like to bring to their notice. Under 
the new Insurance Act, which was a rather mixed affair, there was a provision that 
the local Insurance Committee might call the attention of the Government whenever 
through the default or neglect of any Authorities there was excessive sickness or 
•disablement. Well, he wanted that provision used to put pressure on one Authority, 
namely, the Home Office itself. Councils and local Committees might insist upon 
using the figures of lead poisoning and of industrial accidents in their districts, and 
bringing them before the Government as evidence of default of the Home Office 
itself, which was the Authority responsible for preventing industrial diseases and 
accidents. The Home Secretary was responsible for seeing that industry in this 
•country was carried on under healthy conditions, and the Home .Secretary himself 
was to blame whenever any worker was suffering as a consequence of improper 
conditions. They might thus use the lever of the Insurance Act in order to bring 
pressure on the Home Office to make its factory inspection more efficient, or rather 
■on the Treasury to allow the Home Office to have an adequate staff. He did not 
suppose the Home Secretary would be fined a large sum under the Insurance Act for 
his default, but that did not matter. The mere fact that the local Insurance Com- 
mittee reported that the Home Office was in default and that it had, owing to 
imperfect enforcement of the Factory Acts, caused anthrax or disablement or the 
breakdown of young people, would wake up the Home Office and make it carry out 
the law much more effectively in the future. 

Miss Constance Smith, replying to the discussion, said that, as regarded amend- 
ment of the Truck Acts,, Mrs. Streatfeild desired her to say in an unqualified manner 
that she supported the Minority Report in its entirety, and the reason why she 
had devoted a considerable amount of space to the statement of the proposals of the 
Majority Report was because she wished to show that, even in that limited and 
-restricted form, very drastic proposals had been made, showing a sense of the need 
for amendment of the Truck Acts as they stood. With regard to the bonus, Mrs. 
Streatfeild had an opportunity of attacking it under the Truck Acts in Ireland, but 
owing to the action of the lawyers, she was unfortunately unable to carry out the 
reforms she hoped would have been possible under the existing legislation. She 
(Mrs. Streatfeild) fully agreed that the bonus system was a general means of lowering 
wages and evading the Truck Acts. The question arose whether bonuses could by 
law be prohibited. It might be held legally impossible to debar persons from offering 
money as an extra payment. ' Therefore the remedy against the system seemed to 
be the remedy of organisation on the part of the workers. The workers should 
refuse to accept or tolerate the bonus system. As regarded " living-in," the Minority 
Report advocated sweeping it away, and it did not seem necessary to elaborate the 
Report's proposal because it was inclusive and final. She gathered that objection 
was taken by some of those who might be held to speak from the employers' 
standpoint to the proposal, on the ground that the alleged evils of the living-in 
system did not exist. But because some firms made satisfactory arrangements for 
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those who lived in, because there were good employers, it did not follow that there- 
were not bad employers who did not make such arrangements, and, as the President 
had pointed out, the law was to restrain the minority. Witjh respect to fines in 
shops, inquiry showed that they were frequently imposed. A few weeks ago she- 
came across a case in which a girl made a slight error in bookkeeping, an error 
which was detected within an hour. For that mistake the girl was made to pay is. 
a week for a number of weeks in order to " teach her to remember." Proceeding, 
Miss Smith said that Mrs. Streatfeild wished to support most strongly the suggestion 
of Mr. Turner with regard to co-ordination of medical inspection and medical 
responsibility by combining the offices of Medical Officer of Health, Medical Inspector 
of Schools, and Certifying Surgeon. Such co-ordination would be of great value, 
especially with regard to the health of young people. Then a statement had been 
made by Mr. Turner that he would like to see regulations for men as well as for 
women. Well, there was at the present moment proof in London that they were on 
the way to such regulations. They had an International Commission sitting with 
regard to the hours of labour in continuous processes, and it was hoped to arrive- 
shortly at an international convention establishing a three-shift system, and so do- 
away with some of the arduous labour for men. There was a movement in favour 
of international regulation, and a certain amount of actual achievement in regard to- 
the establishment of international labour agreements which had remedied, or were 
about to remedy, throughout the whole of Western Europe, certain evils, and were 
preparing the ground for further international labour improvements. In a little over 
two years all night work for women would have ceased to exist in the western 
countries of Europe. The International Commission was dealing with the hours of 
men working in continuous processes only, but this was a first step towards dealing; 
with the hours of adult labour in general. It was in the direction of international 
action that they must look for the solution of many of those difficulties of foreign, 
competition which had been urged in the past. 



Second Day, Wednesday, June 12th, 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

{Joint Meeting with the Public Health Section.) 

The Chair was occupied by Sir Francis Champneys, President of 
the Public Health Section. The subject discussed was Health 
Conditions in Factories and other Workplaces. The following 
papers were taken : — 

I. — The Use of Underground Rooms as Workplaces. 

By Dr. F. J. Allan, Medical Officer of Health, Westminster. 

2. — The Workmen's Com,pensation Act in Relation to Industrial Disease. 
By Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland, M.P. 

3. — Health Conditions in Factories and other Worksho-ps. 

By Dr. Sidney S. Lawrence, Medical Officer of Health, Edmonton. 



The Use of Underground Rooms as Workplaces. 

By Francis J. Allan, m.d., d.p.h. 

(Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Medical Officer of Health for the 

City of Westminster). 

In opening the discussion on the use of underground rooms as workplaces, I may- 
remind you that there is at present before Parliament a Bill which has for its 
object the improvement of the conditions under which such places are used. 
Except as regards bakehouses, there has been no direct legislation dealing with 
such places, although, as you are all aware, the use of underground rooms for 
habitation has been controlled to some extent since 1855 ^^ London by Section 
103 of the Metropolis Management Act of that year, and Section 62 of the 1862 
Act, and subsequently by the provisions of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, Section 96; and in the country by Sections 71-74 of the Public Health Act 
of 1875. 

It appears to have been ccinsidered that so long as a basement room was not 
used for both living and sleeping purposes, the general provisions of the Public 
Health Acts were sufficient to ensure that the conditions under which such rooms 
were used in the day were satisfactory. 

It is desirable, therefore, to consider what these provisions are, and whether 
they are sufficient for the purpose, especially when the basement is to be used as 
a workplace. Before doing so, however, it may be well to inquire what are the 
objections to basement rooms. 

In many instances underground rooms now being used as workplaces were 
not constructed to be used for this purpose. They were, in some instances, the 
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cellars or the kitchens of an ordinary dwelling-house; in others, the storage cellars 
of shops, to which, perhaps, the vaults under the pavement riiay have been added 
to give additional space and to obtain extra light through the glazed-over 
intervening area. 

Under such circumstances it is often difficult to procure structural alterations 
which shall bring them up to a reasonable standard of healthiness, especially when 
these places have been constructed in accordance with the requirements of the 
Building Acts. The difficulties which are encountered relate to ventilation, 
warmth, lighting, dampness, entrance of impure air from ground contaminated by 
drains, coal-gas, etc., or from the direct connection of sanitary conveniences 
therewith. 

The difficulty of ventilation is closely connected with that of warming. 
Basement rooms are frequently found without any fireplace, and thus resort is 
made to gas-stoves without flues or hot-water pipes, and by the absence of a 
fireplace a very important means of withdrawing used-up air is absent. The 
conditions are aggravated by the lowness of many rooms and by their being 
situated partially or entirely under the level of the surrounding ground, and in 
a number of instances adequate ventilation is practically impossible without 
creating a draught. If there is some means of exit for used-up air, a further 
difficulty is experienced as to the source of the air which is supplied to take its 
place — it may come from an undesirable source or bring with it street dust and 
dirt or smoke " smuts." It may even be drawn through from the ground 
adjoining, which often is contaminated by leakages from sewers and gas mains. 
Where the streets are paved with impermeable material none of the gases can 
escape into the open air. 

Lighting. — With two notable exceptions there are no provisions requiring 
efficient lighting in the Factory and Workshop or Public Health Acts in relation 
to ordinary dwellings, workshops, and factories. The exceptions, it should be 
noted, are both in connection with underground rooms. Section loi in the former 
dealing with bakehouses and Section 96 of the latter dealing with dwellings. 
In regard to dwellings, there is no doubt that daylight is demanded, as the 
size of the windows is specified, but with regard to bakehouses, it was left to each 
Local Authority to decide. The opinion of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health was that an underground bakehouse should be lighted with daylight 
throughout, and should be such that an official copy of the Abstract from the 
Factory and Workshops Act could ordinarily be read in all parts of such bake- 
house between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., and this was agreed at a 
Conference at the Home Office, March 13th, 1903. It had been thought by 
some that as the work in bakehouses is usually carried out at night it was 
unnecessary to specify daylight; it Was, however, eventually agreed that daylight 
was eminently desirable and preferable to any form of artificial lighting. In 
workrooms, in my opinion, it is most essential to have sufficient lighting. The 
terms " adequately " and " efficiently " do not convey a definite standard, and 
consequently their use in Acts of Parliament is not of great value. According 
to Mr. John Darch, F.S.I.,* " Holland is the only country that has framed an 
Act that properly stipulates the amount of light to be provided, thus, rooms where 
such as embroiderers, jewellers, and draughtsmen are employed are required to 
have a minimum of 15 bougie metres (about i\ ft. candles), and all others 10 
bougie metres. Definite legislation is urgently necessary, for there is still an 



"Paper on "Illumination" read before the Society of Architects, January jith, 1912. 
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overwhelming majority of workers under conditions that are ruinous to eyesight 
and health. In machine shops the majority of accidents are said to occur after 
4 p.m., and no wonder, for brilliant points of light against a dark background 
must baffle the eyes and deceive as to distances. What is wanted is a well-diffused 
general light, aided by whitened and illumined ceilings and walls. Nothing is 
better for this purpose than indirect lighting. Screened local lighting should 
then be added to all points requiring the attention of operatives, and to benches, 
desks, etc." 

Dampness musi; frequently be found in basement rooms in the older type of 
hpuse. It may arise from the proximity of adjoining ground, to the absence of 
proper damp-courses in the walls, to the contact of the floor with the ground, or 
the absence of sufficient means of drainage. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise that the want of proper ventilation and 
light, the presence of dampness or impure air, must be prejudicial to the health of 
persons who are forced to spend any time in places where any or all of such 
conditions exist. Especially detrimental it must be to young growing persons, 
and to those engaged in sedentary work. 

The question now remains to consider if the law is sufficient to remove these 
conditions or if it requires strengthening in any special direction. 

Section 6 of the Factory Act, 1901, requires a reasonable temperature to be 
maintained, but the measures taken must not interfere with the purity of the 
air, while Section 7 requires that adequate means shall be provided in every 
factory and workshop, and when structural alterations are required application 
may be made to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and the Court may apportion 
the expenses between the owner and the occupier of the premises, as appears to 
the Court to be just and equitable under the circumstances of the case, regard 
being had to the terms of any contract between the parties. The duty of 
enforcing Section 6 being with the Home Office, and of Section 7 with the 
Borough Councils. 

Section 2 of the Factory Act requires every workshop or workplace to be kept 
in a cleanly state, properly ventilated, and not overcrowded, free from effluvia 
from drains and sanitary conveniences of any kind or other nuisance, but this 
Section is, as far as the Metropolis is concerned, replaced by Section 2 (i) (^) of 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. The latter enacts that — 

" Any factory, workshop, or workplace which is not a factory subject to 
the provisions of the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, relating to cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and overcrowding, and 

(i) is not kept in a cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from any 
drain, water-closet, urinal, or other nuisance, or 

(2) is not ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless as far as 

practicable any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities generated 
in the course of the work carried on therein that are a nuisance or 
injurious or dangerous to health, or 

(3) is so overcrowded while work is carried on as to be injurious or 

dangerous to the health of those employed therein, 
shall be nuisances liable to be dealt with summarily under this Act." 
Sub-section (a) of Section 2 (i) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, is, 
moreover, much wider in its application, and gives Metropolitan Boroughs power 
to deal with " any premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious or 
dangerous to health," and although Section 157 of the Factory Act excludes 
men's workshops — i.e., workshops where women, young persons, and children 
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are not employed— from the provisions of that Act relating to "^ temperature, 
means of ventilation, drainage of Hoors, and sanitary conveniences," these can be 
dealt wkh under Sections 2 and 38 of the Public Health (London) Act. Not- 
w^ithstanding the existence of these powers, Parliament thought it desirable for 
various reasons to legislate specially for one class of business carried on under- 
ground, viz., bakehouses, and to require that no underground bakehouse should, ' 
after a certain date, be used unless certified by the District Council to be suitable 
as regards construction, light, ventilation, and in all other respects, thus bringing 
all underground bakehouses into line at once, and, I think, all vfiW agree that 
this has produced beneficial results. The extension of the control to other 
underground workshops would undoubtedly be of even greater benefit, as in 
many instances such control is more required. 

A Bill was introduced into Parliament in 1906 to extend the principle to all 
underground workshops, and I reported at the time that this would be useful, 
especially if extended to include workplaces, which would thus bring in many 
places where food is prepared; but no provision was made in that Bill or in the 
Factory Act for the withdrawal of such certificate if at any time the premises 
are found not to comply with the requirements. In the Bill now before 
Parliament a clause has been introduced giving a magistrate power to close an 
underground workshop on being shown that it was unsuitable for use. 

It is a curious anomaly that Public Health Acts, and even the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, which condemn an underground place as unfit to be slept 
in, allowed it to be used all day and probably part of the evening as a workplace 
or office. Possibly the authors of these Acts may have had it in their minds that 
these places would be under supervision by Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, who 
would see that suitable conditions were enforced, but probably they thought such 
rooms would only be used as the kitchens of dwelling-houses. 

The Bill now before Parliament deals with all these matters in a satisfactory 
and, I think, reasonable manner. It does not propose to prevent the use in the 
future of underground workplaces, as was the case of bakehouses. It merely 
requires that such places shall be made suitable for the purpose. The result 
would be that in the future architects in designing new buildings would take 
steps to see that basements were constructed in such a manner as would render 
them able to be used as workplaces. 

It has been suggested that this matter is one affecting London only, but Medical 
Officers of Health have informed me that similar conditions exist in all parts of 
the kingdom, and the Society of these officers unanimously passed a resolution that 
legislation was required to deal with them in order to secure uniformity through- 
out the country. 



The Workmen's Compensation Act in relation to 

Industrial Disease. 

By A. D. Steel-Maitland, m.p. 

My one extenuating circumstance in submitting this paper is to be found in 
Section I. of the Memorandum sent to me on the preparation of a paper. What 
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follows is an examination of two points which require amendment in the 
administration of the law with regard to compensation for industrial disease, 
preceded by a description of a case which I have investigated and which illustrates 
the need for amendment. 

The case is that of Miss Emily Carnall. Emily Carnall, of 28, Buchanan 
Street, Pendlebury, was formerly employed as a majolica paintress in the well- 
known tile and pottery works of Messrs. Pilkington, at Clifton, near Manchester. 
After thirteen and a half years there she was dismissed in May, 1909. In 
September of the same year she was pronounced by her local doctor. Dr. Berry, 
to be suffering from lead-poisoning, having previously (1898) been certified as 
suffering from that complaint by the firm's own doctor, Dr. Herbert, while 
another private doctor. Dr. Somers, who attended her later, had expressed a 
confirmatory opinion. But she had never been definitely suspended, nor had 
she received compensation. 

Dr. Berry now notified the case to the Home Office. Meanwhile the woman 
herself wrote to the managers of the firm asking whether they could do anything 
for her. In reply one of them came to see her, and gave her a small sum of 
money to tide over immediate needs, advising her to go to the North Stafford 
Infirmary. Following on this she received a visit from Dr. Holmes, the Certify- 
ing Surgeon for the district, who examined her briefly but did not give any 
opinion; and from a well-known specialist on lead-poisoning (Dr. Nixon Mann), 
who, while he did not give a written statement, appeared to think there was lead 
in her system. 

As nothing further resulted, she instituted proceedings under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and obtained a certificate of disablement from the Certifying 
Surgeon of the district in which she lived. She was then informed that it should 
have been got from the Certifying Surgeon of the district in which the works 
were situated, who had previously seen her. He, however, refused to grant it, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the Compensation Act, a medical referee, 
Dr. Judson Bury, was appointed to decide the case (January, 1910). (It should 
be mentioned that before the case actually came into Court, the employers com- 
municated with the solicitors, offering to pay Miss Carnall a lump sum of £15 
in settlement, at the same time denying all liability for her injuries; this, however, 
she declined to accept.) 

Under the Act, the medical men representing both sides have a right to be 
present at the examination. The woman's medical man, however, was not 
aware of this, and although he saw the doctor representing the employers only 
the day before it took place, the latter gave him no intimation of his right to 
appear. 

On being admitted at the appointed time into the room at the Referee's house, 
where the examination was to take place. Miss Carnall found the employer's 
doctor in conversation with him. He made a merely cursory examination of 
her in the former's presence, and subsequently reported definitely but unfavourably 
to her claim. 

This decision was referred back to the Referee on the grounds that that 
woman's own doctor had not been present. Meanwhile Miss Carnall was put 
through a technical test by her own and another doctor, the result of which 
went to support the evidence that she was suffering from lead poisoning; in 
addition she obtained certificates confirming this from two prominent local 
physicians. She then (March, 1910) underwent a second private and really 
thorough examination from the Referee, who subsequently applied to have her 
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under observation in the infirmary for a week. Finally he sent in a second 
detailed report in which, while he stated that the case was a difficult and doubtful 
one, he adhered to his original opinion that the condition of the patient was due 
to hysterical paralysis and had probably " arisen independently of lead." ThB 
report was again appealed against on the technical grounds that it was not on the 
prescribed form, but this was rectified, and the report duly sent in with no other 
alteration. 

Under the Act his decision is final, and legally, therefore, no further steps can 
be taken. In default of any such redress the woman sent a personal appeal to 
the firm at the beginning of last year, but this merely elicited an absolute denial 
of any liability on their part. 

At present, therefore, the circumstances are these : Emily Carnall is quite 
incapacitated from earning her living by acute neuritis in both arms, while she 
also suffers from occasional attacks of colic. She is never free from pain, and 
the doctors hold out no hope of her recovery. In fact, the disease is rather 
progressive in character. 

She lives with another woman, who was formerly a majolica paintress also,, 
and who is now getting 8s. 5d. a week compensation for lead poisoning (which 
she obtained on appeal from the same Certifying Surgeon to another Medical 
Referee). This, with the wages of a niece of this second woman, a tailoress, 
form the sole means of support of the three (apart from sporadic subscriptions 
which have been used to form a small fund, out of which Miss Carnall has been 
given a weekly payment of 5s.). The woman is thus entirely dependent on the 
charity, in the first instance of her companions, and in the second of outsiders. 

It is submitted that the evidence goes to show that a grave miscarriage of justice 
has taken place. Five doctors, at least, on whose judgment no reflection can 
reasonably be cast, and one of whom was himself a Certifying Surgeon, have 
definitely pronounced the woman to have suffered from lead poisoning. Two 
more, one a specialist in that particular disease, and one the employers' own 
doctor, have verbally inclined to a similar opinion. The Certifying Surgeon 
whose judgment in another case was reversed on appeal, and tlie Medical 
Referee, who admittedly gave the case an inadequate examination on the first 
occasion and subsequently was unwilling to reverse his judgment, alone pro- 
nounced adversely. It may be admitted that the symptoms of the disease are such 
that, as soon as the sufferer is removed from contact with lead, they are difficult 
to identify with certainty, and that they are then liable to be confounded with 
those of other complaints not due to industrial causes. In this case these are 
considerations in favour of the worker. The statements for her contention came 
from medical men who saw her during or closely following her employment in 
lead processes — the adverse report from the Medical Referee who saw her some 
months afterwards. Yet there is no evidence that in the first instance he took 
into account previous examinations, while there is evidence that he consulted the 
employers' doctor before pronouncing on her claim, and that he hardly troubled 
to sift or confirm that opinion by a personal examination. On his report being 
questioned, indeed, he gave the case a thorough examination, and in so doing 
passed judgment on his previous action, for he said that " the diagnosis of the 
case presents unusual difficulties," and required " special investigation." This 
it certainly did not get in the first instance, when his opinion was really formed. 
Yet from a decision given under these circumstances the law, as it stands at 
present, affords no redress. 
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It is clear from this case that something is out of gear, either in the law or in its 
administration. On analysis it will be found that there are two points, not in the 
law, but in the administration of the law, in regard to which amendment is 
needed. 

The first concerns the grant of a certificate stating that the sick person is 
disabled by a disease in respect of which compensation may be payable. As 
everyone is aware, the principle of compensation for certain industrial diseases, 
as distinct from accidents, was first recognised by Section 8 of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1906. It is payable where the Certifying Surgeon gives a 
certificate that the workman is disabled,* and the duties and fees of the Certifying 
Surgeons are regulated in accordance with the Actf by two Statutory OrdersI 
issued by the Home Secretary. 

The procedure under the Orders is clear. The workman has first to apply to 
the surgeon for a certificate of disablement, and he has to " pay the prescribed 
fee."t The Certifying Surgeon then examines him, and may or may not decide 
to grant a certificate of disablement. But though the procedure is clear to any 
educated reader, it is not clear to many of those affected, and hence it is unsatis- 
factory. Some of the dangerous processes belong to trades sufficiently well paid 
and highly organised. Others, however, are in just those occupations in which 
the workpeople are worst paid and most ignorant. In many instances they have 
no knowledge that they may be entitled to compensation at all. Again, even if 
they subsequently become aware of the fact, the delay may be prejudicial to them 
in the case of some of the diseases under the Act, e.g., lead poisoning. Delay 
may make it much more difficult to diagnose the source of the complaint, and 
to refer it with certainty to its industrial origin. This, therefore, is the state of 
affairs that requires remedy. 

As regards the proper steps to be taken, however, a distinction should be 
observed. In the case of certain specified diseases, lead poisoning, anthrax, 
mercurial poisoning, and arsenical poisoning, medical men are required by the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, to notify the Home Office of instances coming 
under their notice. The sick person is then, as a matter of course, visited by the 
Certifying Surgeon for the district. In such cases it would be reasonable that 
the Certifying Surgeon should be required to give gratis to the person whom he 
inspects a notice which should state in simple terms his ,-prima facie right to 
compensation if he claims and obtained a certificate of disablement. Or else, 
which would be simpler still, that the certificate, together with a notice of the 
right to compensation, should be given him without further ceremony. It would 
then be left to the employer subsequently to apply for the further certificate that 
the disease was not contracted in his employ, or to appeal to the Medical Referee, 
as the case may be. 

There are, however, a number of diseases for which compensation may be 
obtained under the Act of 1906, or the subsequent Orders extending the list, 
which yet find no place in the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. Notice of 
cases of these, consequently, is not necessarily conveyed to the Home Office, and 

*Par. g (i) sub. (i). Par. 8. (3). 

f 484 & 486 of 1907 applying to England and Scotland respectively. 

j Order 484, Regulation 2. It is far from clear why he should have to "pay the prescribed " fee on 
application. The fee is described in Regulation 7 as a fee payable not for examination but " for any 
certificate under Regulation 3." It is evident, however, from Regulation 3, that after the prescribed fee 
has been paid the certificate may be refused. A shilling, which in most cases is the prescribed fee, is not 
a large sum, but some of the types of employees affected are just those with whom shillings are not 
plentiful. 
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they are not, therefore, necessarily visited by the Certifying Surgeon. Under 
these circumstances, two courses appear possible. The first is that a notice of 
diseases which entitle to compensation should be hung in the consulting-room of 
every medical man. The second is to extend the Factory and Workshop Act by 
order of the Home Secretary to cover all illnesses scheduled in the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, which the Secretary of State may think it advisable so to 
include, bearing in mind the considerations mentioned above. Of the two 
choices, the latter course seems the most preferable.* The question of cost, of 
course, enters in, and from the very fact that no record at present exists of the 
number of cases, it is impossible to estimate what it will be. But having regard 
to the number of cases notified of those diseases which are at present included 
in the Factory and Workshop Act, 190 1, the additional expense cannot be very 
considerable. 

The second question to which I would draw attention is that of Medical 
Referees in connection with the problem of industrial disease. The first point 
to bear in mind is the essential distinction between the procedure in cases of 
accident and of disease. It is, indeed, a failure to realise this distinction that has 
led, and may lead, to confusion. 

In the treatment for compensation for accidents, Medical Referees may be 
used in two connections : — 

(a) To determine whether a workman it fit to return to work (Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1906, Schedule I., Par. 15). 

(S) To act as assessor to the County Court judge in cases of arbitration 
(Schedule II., Par. 5), or report on points submitted for his opinion (Par. 15). 

By Section 8 of the Act of 1906, the right to compensation for disease is placed 
on the same footing as compensation for accident, subject to special modifications 
in the procedure. Hence the use of a Medical Referee to determine whether a 
man is fit to return to work applies equally to cases of disease as to accident. But 
as regards arbitration, a different course of procedure is substituted, and it is here 
that the hardship occurred in the case of Miss Carnall, and may easily recur in 
others. 

The first step for the workman in obtaining compensation is to apply to the 
Certifying Surgeon for a certificate of disablement. This may be granted or 
refused. If granted, the presumption is held to follow that the disease certified 
was contracted in the employment of the last employer, and it is for the employer 
to apply for a further certificate negativing this presumption. At either stage it 
IS open either to employer or to workman to enter an appeal, which lies from the 
Certifying Surgeon to the Medical Referee, whose decision on a question is at 
present final. 

Under such circumstances the status and attainments of the Medical Referee 
are of the highest importance. It is essential, therefore, to note that the regula- 
tions contemplate that as a rule he should be appointed to act for a County Court 
Circuit (or in Scotland a sheriffdom), and inferentially, as his purview is over a 
given territory rather than a given subject matter, that he should be a general 
practitioner. The possibility, however, is contemplated that special appoint- 
ments should be made for special classes of cases, or that special expert assistance 
should be called in as required. It is clear, therefore, that it is within the power 



* This course would obviate another defect which at present exists. In the case of the diseases of 
which no information is at present required to be given to the Home Office, the workman is required to 
pay 5/- to the Certifying Surgeon to be examined. This is too heavy a charge. 
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of the administration to devise the principle of the appointment and that under 
the regulations, as they exist, there is a choice of two systems, general practitioners 
for given areas and specialists for given diseases. 

For anyone not inside the Home Office, it is difficult to ascertain how far 
exactly one system or the other has been followed. But so far as I have been 
able to ascertain the facts, with less time at my command than I could have 
wished, there has been a tendency in Scotland to appoint specialists where the 
facts warranted the appointment, in addition to the industrial referees, but in 
England to rely on general practitioners for the territorial areas. Thus, in 
Scotland, Dr. Mackay, the ophthalmic specialist in Edinburgh, was appointed to 
take all ophthalmic cases, including miners' nystagmus in the Sheriffdoms of 
Stirling and Fife. Miss Carnall's case, on the other hand, was investigated by a 
general practitioner, though, as a case of lead poisoning, it probably required 
expert examination as much as, or more than, any disease under the Act. 

At this point let me once again enter a caveat. That there is this distinction 
between Scottish and English practice is the impression which I have formed. 
It may, however, be inaccurate, because it is formed on data which are almost 
necessarily too scanty for decisive statement in the absence of information which 
it is difficult to collect in fulness otherwise than from the Home Office. It is, 
however, possible to speak with much more confidence on the principles which 
should be applied in practice. To preclude the possibility of the general recur- 
rence of such a miscarriage of justice as, it is reasonable to say, happened in Miss 
Carnall's case, some people have suggested a further court of appeal. Such a 
solution, however, does not seem wise. In itself extended litigation, especially 
in cases of this kind, is not desirable, and, in addition, the unavoidable delay is a 
source of uncertainty, more especially in the particular disease that existed in the 
individual case under consideration. A better course is not hard to find. Of 
the diseases in the schedule some are comparatively simple of diagnosis, others 
present difficulties such as are peculiarly characteristic of lead poisoning. The 
procedure should differ accordingly. For the first, general practitioners appointed 
for a certain territorial area should be adequate, with the corollary that a fee 
of two guineas appears hardly adequate to enlist the services of a man of sufficient 
attainments that he should be called upon to serve in a judicial capacity, and this 
is especially true where the expenditure of time is considerable. On the other 
hand, a careful discrimination should be made of those diseases in which the 
services of an expert are obviously needed, and special appointments should be 
made accordingly, as in the case of Dr. Mackay. Moreover, such appointments 
are not incompatible with a general territorial system. 

The only hesitation which need be felt in making such a suggestion is on the 
score of expense. Expense is a very real objection, and to make light of it, as 
is often done, is real short-sightedness. It would have been much more satis- 
factory, therefore, could an estimate have been produced analysing not only the 
schedule of diseases, but the localities in which the cases severally occurred, as 
these two factors combined would have determined the additional expense. It 
has not been possible to do so much, but at least this can be said. Where such 
diseases are scattered they occur for the most part in few instances. On the 
other hand, where numerous cases are encountered, they are largely grouped in 
districts — anthrax near Bradford or Liverpool; lead poisoning in London or the 
Potteries. At least, however, there is a prima facie case that diseases and 
localities should be sufficiently carefully analysed by the Home Office to deter- 
mine whether a better adjustment of means to ends cannot be devised, and whether 

C 
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such mistakes as occurred in Miss Carnall's case cannot be obviated for the future 
" De minimis ?ion curat lex." But though the points discussed may be smalj 
as compared with the whole fiejd of our factory system, yet they are of impor- 
tance : they can be dealt with by the administration without need for legislation 
or the law's delay, and it is to be hoped that they will receive attention. 



Health Conditions in Factories and other Work- 
places. 

By Sidney C. Lawrence 
(Medical Officer of Health, Edmonton). 

As this paper of mine has the purpose of initiating a discussion I think the 
best thing is for me to state in a condensed form, what the present laws state 
shall he provided for the workers, and more particularly what the Local 
Authority, through its officers, can do to maintain the sanitary condition of the 
workshops. 

The law regarding factories and workshops is mainly to be found in the Acts 
of 1901 and 1907 ; the former is the chief one, for it consists of ten parts and 
163 sections, and consoUdated all previous Acts. 

Broadly speaking the Home Office deals with factories {i.e., places where 
mechanical power is used) ; the Local Authority deals with workshops and 
workplaces. The chief duties of the Local Authority under these Acts relate to 
(i) Sanitation ; (2) Sanitary conveniences ; (3) Safety from fire (and in factories); 
(4) Homeworkers. 

The sanitary condition of these places will depend on four factors : — 
(i) The legal powers of H.M. Inspectors and those of the Medical Officer of 
Health and Inspectors of the Local Authority ; (2) the way these powers can 
be and are enforced ; (3) the thought bestowed on the welfare of the employed 
by the employers ; (4) The behaviour of the employed themselves. 

Health Provisions in the Act of 1901. 

According to Section i, factories must be kept clean, free from effluvia from 
drains, w.c.'s, etc. ; properly ventilated and free from overcrowding. The 
inside walls, etc., must be limewashed, or (if painted) washed with soap and 
water every fourteen months. 

By Section 2, workshops and workplaces must also be kept clean and free 
from_ effluvia, and, if the Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of Nuisances 
consider it necessary, notice calling for limewashing and cleansing within a 
certain time may be sent. 

Section 3. — Factories and workshops may be dealt with as overcrowded if 
less than 250 cubic feet of air space during the day and 400 during overtime are 
provided per head. In underground bakehouses during overtime the minimum 
IS 500. In workshops or workplaces used for sleeping purposes at night, 400 
cubic feet are required. Notices must be affixed in factories and workshops 
specifying the number of workers allowed in each room. 
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Section 6 states that means for ensuring a reasonable temperature without 
interfering with the purity of the air must be provided in factories and work- 
shops ; and, Section 7, sufficient means of ventilation must be introduced. 
Section 8 : Adequate means of drainage of floors Hable to get wet are required. 

Provisions for Sanitary Conveniences. 

Section 9 of the 1901 Act provides that every factory or workshop must be 
provided with a sufficient number of sanitary conveniences in proportion to the 
number of employees and attendants. Separate accommodation must be pro- 
vided for [persons of each sex. The Secretary of State at the Home Office is 
to determine (and has determined) what is a sufficient number. 

This section is not generally applicable, locaHties which have adopted Section 
22 of the P.H.A.A. Act, 1890, not being under it. The same appUes in the case 
of London, where the question of conveniences in factories and workshops is 
dealt with under Section 38 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Both 
these sections contain provisions very similar to those of Section 9 first quoted. 
Section 38 of the Public Health Act, 1875, also contains hke provisions. 

The only drawback to not working under Section 9 is that the benefits of the 
Order made by the Home Secretary in connection with sanitary accommodation 
— " The Sanitary Accommodation Order, 1903 " — are lost. This Order provides 
that there shall be, in places where women axe employed or in attendance, one 
w.c. to every twenty-five female employees, and, in certain circumstances, also 
one to every twenty-five males employed or in attendance. In certain cases, 
if urinals are provided, one w.c. to 40 males is sufficient. Sanitary conveniences 
must be kept clean, ventilated and lighted, and under cover. They must be 
easily accessible. In mixed workshops there must be separate means of access 
for males and females, and the entrances must be screened. Conveniences must 
not communicate with a workroom save through the open-air or an intervening 
ventilated space. 

Safety from Fire. 

The Local Authority must examine every factory built after 1892 and 
workshop built after 1896 in which more than forty persons are employed, to see 
that proper means of escape in case of fire are provided, and, if not provided, 
they must compel the owner to do so. A certificate must be obtained from 
the Local Authority that the factory, or workshop is provided with means of 
escape. 

Rooms in which more than ten persons are employed must either have sliding 
doors or doors opening outwards. Local Authorities are empowered to make 
by-laws providing for means of escape from fire in the case of factories and 
workshops, irrespective of the number employed. 

Unhealthy Trades. 

It is provided. Section 73, that notification is to be made by medical practi- 
tioners to the Home Office of every case of lead, phosphorus, arsenical or mer- 
curial poisoning or anthrax occurring in a factory or workshop. Section 74 : 
The factory inspector may require ventilation by means of fans in factories and 
workshops where grinding, glazing, or polishing on a wheel is carried on so as 
to cause dust. 

Section 75. — Lavatories are to be provided in places where lead, arsenic, or 
other poisonous substances are used. No meals are to be taken in rooms where 
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these substances are used. Section 78 : There is^a similar prohibition in the case 
of mixing rooms in glass works, lucifer match works, etc. Section 77 :^ Young 
persons, children and girls under 16, are not to be allowed to do certain work, 
e.g., silvering mirrorsj^by the mercurial process, melting or annealing glass, dry- 
grinding in the metal trade, dipping in the match trade, etc. 

But Section 157 exempts men's workshops from the operation of Sections 74 
to 79, both inclusive. 

Bakehouses. 

Apart from underground bakehouses, for which they seem to have entire 
responsibihty, Local Authorities only deal with retail bakehouses which are not 
factories, i.e., without machinery. 

With regard to bakehouses it is provided. Section 97, that none shall be let or 
occupied unless the following conditions are complied with : (a) no w.c, privy, 
ashpit, etc., must be within or communicate with it ; {b) every cistern supplying 
water for use therein must be separate and distinct from a w.c. cistern ; (c) no 
drain or pipe for carrying faecal or sewage matter must have an opening inside 
it. Section 98 : Penalties are imposed for contraventions. Section 99 : Inside 
walls are to be limewashed or (if painted) washed twice a year. If painted or 
varnished, renewal is necessary every seven years. Section 100 : Sleeping 
rooms must not be on the same level as bakehouses, unless they are separated 
by a partition extending to the ceihng and have Ivindows of nine superficial 
feet in area, opening to half their extent. 

With regard to underground bakehouses, it is forbidden to use these if they 
were not being so used when the Act passed. 

Laundries. 

Section 103 applies to all laundries carried on by way of trade and for purposes 
of gain, with certain exceptions. Laundries where no mechanical power is 
used are workshops, and therefore under Local Authorities. 

The main object of the Act of 1907 is to amend the law in the 1901 Act relating 
to laundries and bring under the law laundries formerly exempt. 

Amongst other matters this last Act provides that in laundries where 
mechanical power is used fans must be introduced ; stoves for heating irons 
must not be on an ironing table or in an ironing room ; gas irons emitting fumes 
must not be used, and the floors must be in a good condition and properly 
drained. , 

Homework. 

Under the heading "Homework" (Sections 107-115) powers of controlling 
the conditions under which certain classes of work are carried on by outworkers 
are given. These classes are defined by the Homework Order of April loth, 
1911. 

With regard to unwholesome dwellings it is provided that if a Local Authority 
considers the premises to which work is sent to be done are injurious or dangerous 
to health, they may prohibit the sender from giving it out to be done there. 
The power only applies to certain classes of work, which are prescribed by the 
Home Secretary, e.g., in connection with wearing apparel, fur pulling, etc. 

As to infected dwellings it is enacted that the Local Authority may forbid, 
for a fixed period, the sending of work to a house, any inmate of which is suffering 
from^ a notifiable infectious disease. Certain trades only are affected by this 
provision, e.g., wearing apparel, curtain making, upholstery, etc. 
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Outworkers^ Lists. — By means of these it was hoped that much valuable 
information with regard to outworkers would be obtained by Local Authorities. 
Lists of names are to be kept by persons sending out work, and sent twice a year 
on special forms to the Local Authority. The lists kept by the sender are open 
to inspection by the Local Authority, and those received by the latter are open 
to the Home Office Inspector. 

Duties of the Medical Officer of Health. 

Sections 122-133 deal with administration. Of these, Section 125, which 
gives the Local Authority and their officers the same powers of entry, inspection, 
etc., in the case of workshops as are given to Factory Inspectors in connection 
with factories, may be mentioned. By Section 127 it is provided that within 
one month of occupying a factory or workshop the occupier must send notice 
to the Home Office Inspector, giving the address, the kind of work to be done, 
etc. It is the duty of the Home Office Inspector to send notices as to workshops 
received by him to the Local Authority. 

Section 129. — Registers containing particulars as to limewashing, children 
employed, etc., are to be kept in factories and workshops. Section 131 : 
Registers of workshops are to be kept by Local Authorities. 

Section 132. — ^The duties imposed upon the Medical Officer of Health are to 
report annually on the administration of the 1901 Act in workshops and 
workplaces, and send a copy to the Secretary of State; and Section 133 to 
give notice to the Home Office Inspector, whenever he discovers that a 
woman, young person, or child, is employed in a workshop in which no 
Abstract of the Act is fixed as required by Section 128. 



Having brought to your minds, I hope, by this paper what an ideal factory 
or workshop should be, if conducted in accordance with the law of the land, I 
expect that some of those who are present will tell us of any habitual infringe- 
ments of the law that have come under their notice — with suggestions for their 
ready detection. If you do not find in your particular area or business that the 
present legal powers are ample enough to protect the health of the workers, I 
trust that you will favour the meeting with hints as to what further legislation 
is required, either by A'ct of Parliament or by Order or Regulation of the Home 
Office. 



Discussion. 



Dr. G. Reid (County Medical Officer of Health, Staffordshire), said he wished to 
congratulate Dr. Lawrence on having strung together a sufficient number of 
suggestions to allow of the fullest discussion. He thought they might conclude from 
Dr. Lawrence's observations that he, at any rate, was a keen worker with regard to 
the administration of the Factory Acts from a public health point of view » Medical 
Officers of Health throughout the country were equally keen, he (Dr. Keid) had no 
doubt that in time they would get amendments in the Acts, but he was afraid at the 
present time, especially in the smaller districts, there was not much keenness. 
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Dr. Lawrence had referred to cubic space as being an important element. Cubic 
space certainly was important, yet in fact it was insignificant compared with facilities 
for ventilation. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the terms used in the Factory Acts, such 
as "accommodation should be reasonable," "sufficient," etc., it would be rather 
difficult to fix for all purposes a minimum, but in the Orders the Home Office framed 
under the Factory Acts they did in the case of special trades fix a minimum which 
must be complied with. As regards the dual control question, they, of course, all 
agreed with Dr. Lawrence, but here again he (Dr. Reid) suggested that at the present 
time what control Local Authorities had was to a large extent not exercised. There- 
fore, there was not very much encouragement to the Government to increase the powers 
the authorities at present had. It was quite obvious that public health supervision 
under the Factory Acts could not be adequately exercised by the staff of the Home 
Office. That was brought out very clearly in connection with a Departmental 
Committee, Of which he was a member, which inquired into the use of lead in potting. 
The Home Office did not profess to provide a sufficient number of Inspectors for 
police work, and if they did so it would require a very large army. What they had 
done, since that Report was presented, was to try an experiment by which the 
manufacturers should be held responsible for the administration of the Orders from 
the Home Office, and note in books, open to the inspection of the Home Office 
Inspectors, specific answers to specific questions, " Has this been done? " and soon; 
and he thought by a process of that kind they might, at any rate in the case of 
dangerous trades, be able to obtain a good deal of information. 

In discussing Dr. Lawrence's paper no doubt those who had particular information 
regarding particular trades would deal chiefly with those trades, and that is what he 
himself proposed to do. The information the Departmental Committee referred to, 
obtained after a two years' sitting, was very valuable, not only in relation to the 
particular trade of potting, but, incidentally, to the whole question of factory health 
conditions ; and it was quite astonishing, as the evidence was produced, to find how 
much one factor was of importance throughout all the factory health conditions, 
namely, clean air. If by one regulation they could effect that in the future workmen 
should work in a clean atmosphere, they would get rid of a vast amount not only of 
special trade diseases, but general diseases consequent upon factory working. He 
proposed to apply that to the question of the use of lead in potting. The Departmental 
Committee was constituted specially to inquire into the conditions under which the 
potters worked and the remedies to be employed not only with regard to lead but with 
regard to all the conditions incidental to the potting trade; and it came out that 
although the inquiry was instigated chiefly because of injury from lead, far greater 
injury was found to result from other than lead processes within the potter's trade. 
Just to give them_ a few figures : whereas the total deaths among potters in England 
from lead poisoning amounted to 4 per annum, the total deaths from lung diseases 
amounted to 148. That meant that the injury resulting to the lungs, irrespective 
altogether of lead, was responsible for 39 deaths for evei^ i death occasioned by 
working in lead. Of course, there was not the same number of workpeople employed 
in lead work as were employed in the other processes, but even if that were taken into 
account and they compared the number of deaths per corresponding number of 
workers. Where one death occurred in 1,000 lead workers, nine deaths occurred in 
1,000 non-lead workers, directly owing to their occupation.; that is, deaths in excess 
of the normal artisan death-rate from lung diseases in that particular locality. 
Taking the total injury from the trade in the two classes of workers into account, it 
was one to thirty-nine. Having arrived at that conclusion, it was very satisfactory 
to find that the remedy in both instances was precisely the same. The injury from 
lead poisoning arose practically entirely from the inhalation of lead dust. The 
injury, of course, from the lung point of view, was nearly entirely the result of the 
inhalation of irritant dust. So that, although the chief reason for the existence of 
the Departmental Committee was lead, which caused four deaths, they found that 
something else caused 148 deaths; yet the remedy in both cases was the same, 
namely, clean air. 

Before referring to the question as to how clean air was to be provided, he would 
mention incidentally that other injuries were traceable to the potter's trade— e.g., the 
miscarriage and still-birth rate was considerably greater amongst lead workers than 
among non-lead workers. Oddly enough, also, the miscarriage rate among women 
who had worked in lead before marriage, although they had given it up after 
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marriage, was greater than in non-lead working women ; but it was far greater 
among women actually at the time engaged in lead. He did not give the figures 
with regard to that because they had not sufficient data to permit of being very 
dogmatic with regard to the facts ; but there was no doubt whatever that, broadly, 
what he had stated was correct. The inquiry was conducted into 5,000 births which 
occurred in the pottery area during 1908, and extracting from the general artisan 
population the still-births and miscarriages among women working in lead and 
comparing the number with those among women not working in lead, that was the 
result arrived at. Then there was the general question of infaritile mortality, which 
was always greater, other things being equal, when mothers left their homes to work 
in factories. That was found to be very material in the inquiry which the Committee 
conducted. He was quite aware that in some towns that was found not to be the 
case, and especially with regard to the figures published by Dr. Robertson, of 
Birmingham, which seemed to disprove the idea that the influence of factory labour 
was bad. But Dr. Robertson had explained that in this way : all the population in his 
special inquiry belonged to a very poor class, so that the fact of women among that 
class'working in factories and getting a little more wages, enabled them, perhaps, to 
live under better conditions at home than the mothers in correspondingly poor families 
who had not that source of income ; and Dr. Robertson thought that one counteracted 
the other, and equalised the result. In Staffordshire all the cases inquired into were 
among good artisan families earning good wages. 

But to return to the question of the great injury which resulted in all factories 
from foul air. Apart from the general injury from foul air itself, there was a direct 
injury in many cases from dust. There were two remedies. In specially dangerous 
processes they must have direct removal from the worker, but in all cases they ought 
to have free ventilation, even if direct removal was not necessary. As factories were 
constructed, especially the older ones, free ventilation could not be obtained without 
mechanical means, bad though such an expedient might be. He wanted to show 
them to what extent and with what results mechanical ventilation was being 
employed at the present time, judging from experience obtained in the potteries. 
The manufacturer had been compelled, owing to the dangerous nature of the trade, 
to provide, under the rules of the Home Office, certain machinery in the way of 
ventilation. What did he do? He went to a firm who called themselves " heating 
and ventilating engineers," who sent in a tender for certam work. The manufacturer 
selected possibly the lowest tender, but, at the same time, he may have gone to firms 
of supposed repute. When the appliances were fixed, the firm, having succeeded in 
selling their apparatus and fixing it, they were done with, and the manufacturer 
thought he had provided everything necessary from the point of view of the Home 
Office, and there let the matter rest. But when one came to inquire into the efficiency 
of the apparatus, what did one find? There were a large number of tests applied, 
and, taking a mean possible output of air amounting to 6,797 cubic feet, the actual 
output was 1,981 — that is to say, the machinery provided under contract for moving in 
a given time 6,797 cubic feet of air was actually moving only 1,981 cubic feet. In 
other words, the manufacturer paid for 100 per cent, efficiency and got only 29 per 
cent. Taking the mean of the highest efficiency, it amounted to 84 per cent., and the 
mean of the lowest efficiency, amounted to g per cent. Included amongst those cases 
was one where the fan was actually fixed the reverse way, and so was blowing the 
dust into the workshop instead of out of it ! All those things were going on, and no 
one |ound them out until a special inquiry took place. The result had been the 
framing of Orders as to the testing of fans, and the manufacturers had to record the 
results of such tests. All this was set forth in the Report of the Committee, and all 
the examples on which his figures were based were given in the form of diagrams in 
that Report. 

He wished to say one. word as to the actual condition of the air in the factories 
from the point of view of dust. In the forty-eight determinations, in which no fan 
was used, the millegrammes of dust amounted to 1,000 odd per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
where a fan was used 100 odd in 1,000 cubic feet; so that the fans, bad as they were, 
had reduced the dust to one-tenth ; and if the efficiency rate were increased from 29 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, and properly applied, that would practically abolish all risk of 
injury from those trades with which he had been dealing. With regard to the structure 
of the various factories, it was found that, comparing factories which had practically 
no natural ventilation and no mechanical ventilation with others of the same type but 
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so constructed as to allow of natural ventilation, the dust in the latter was 60 per cent 
less than in the former. In conclusion, having regard to the widespread injury which 
resulted from the want of ventilation, it was of supreme importance that every 
practicable measure should be adopted to obtain clean air, if necessary by artihcial 
means, but this should not be necessary except in special cases if works were properly 
constructed. In the case of old works mechanical means would generally be found to 
be necessary on account of their bad construction. 

Miss M. Carey (Women's Industrial Council) said she had been asked to come on 
behalf of the Women's Industrial Council to deal with the subject of underground 
workshops, consequently she could not touch on the .paper read by Dr. Sidney 
Lawrence, or the speech made by Dr. Reid, but would confine herself to the paper 
read by Dr. Allan. She thought it would interest them to know that the subject was 
brought before them first by a working girls' club in Soho. Many of the girls there 
worked in underground rooms, and they had consulted two lady Inspectors as to what 
could be done in regard to the existing conditions, and whether they could ask the 
public to take the matter up. On the advice of these inspector* they referred the 
whole subject to the Women's Industrial Council, and asked them to promote 
legislation if possible. A great deal of opposition had been anticipated, because there 
were many difficulties to be dealt with, and the Council had gone to work rather 
slowly in consequence, perhaps more slowly than they need have done. The con- 
struction of these rooms did not come under the Public Health Act, but was under 
the London County Council in connection with the London Building Act. Excellent 
clauses for the provision of ventilation had been found to exist in the Building Act, 
but there were special exceptions under which any room which was not going to be 
actually used as a domestic dwelling was exempt. Section 40 of the London Building 
Act provided that there should be an open space in the rear of a domestic building 
having habitable basements, but a clause just before it provided that buildings used 
as offices or counting houses, or of the warehouse type, were not to be considered as 
domestic buildings. Section 70 provided that a habitable room should have windows 
of a certain size, and in another section " habitable rooms " were defined. What it 
amounted to was that if a basement were to be used for business purposes of any 
sort there were no requirements in London for any light or ventilation. She wanted 
to make it clear that the London County Council was responsible, and not the 
Sanitary Authority. She knew it was a popular instinct, when they found insanitary 
conditions in workshops, first to shoot the employer, and then hang the Sanitary 
Inspector. But in this case the culprit was the London County Council and not the 
Sanitary Authority. Two ways of dealing with the matter were open : one by 
introducing a Bill into Parliament, and the other by inducing the London County 
Council to make some alterations in the Building Act. The London County Council 
had shown no special alacrity to fall in with the views suggested, correspondence 
having gone on for eighteen months, and a reply that the matter was receiving the 
attention of the Building Committee had only just been received. A deputation had 
been sent to the Home Office and the Local Government Board. They were apt to 
forget that the Local Government Board was the supervising Sanitary Authority in tiie 
country, and although it took not the slightest interest in sanitary administration, tfie 
Industrial Council had thought there would be no harm in inviting their attention to 
the subject. The deputation was received by Mr. Masterman, representing Mr. 
Churchill, and by Mr. Herbert Lewis, representing Mr. John Burns. Mr. Masterman 
said : "I can only promise that when the opportunity comes for dealing with the 
Factory Act and Workshop Act from a Government point of view this will certainly 
be taken into their favourable consideration ; and I advise you, if you can, to formulate 
a Bill of your own. It can be in the hands of a private Member. If such a Bill is 
formulated, I promise to give it all the assistance possible in order that the subject 
may be ventilated." Mr. Lewis said: "You may absolutely rely on our entirely 
sympathetic co-operation with the Home Office in the matter that you have at heart." 
The next step was to draft a Bill, and that Bill had been read twice in the House of 
Lords. The Bill provided that in future underground premises should not be used as 
workshops unless certified by the District Council to be suitable. The great difficulty 
would be to decide the actual conditions on which a certificate should be granted, and 
It had been decided not to insert that in the Bill, as it would be an exceedingly 
controversial matter; and, further, public opinion might alter from year to vear and 
certain matters they would like to see included they might get included later on, 
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more easily by extending a schedule than by amending an Act. The regulations as 
to light, drainage, veritilation, etc., had been left to the Secretary of State to draw 
up, but one special clause had been inserted, namely, that after a certain date, five 
years hence, no workroom should be certified as suitable unless it opened into an 
area, or, where no area existed, a stall board light (of specified dimensions) should be 
provided, and by that means a sufficient amount of natural ventilation maintained. 
In the schedule to the Bill sedentary occupations only had been dealt with. Type- 
writing had been included, by which means it was hoped to cover offices and counting 
houses, in addition to restaurant kitchens, and so on. A considerable amount of 
opposition was anticipated on the subject of offices. But they proposed to insert in 
the Bill a definition of " workplace " which would rnake the sanitary supervision of 
these places easier. In conclusion, she asked all those present wfio could assist the 
Women's Industrial Council to do everything they could to ventilate the subject, and 
she hoped they would not stop at ventilation. They were very anxious it should be 
thoroughly taken up with a view to getting the Bilf passed and put into force within 
a very short time. 

Councillor J. H. Palin (Bradford County Borough Council), referring to the point 
raised by Dr. Lawrence as to providing lavatory basins for workmen, cited the case 
of the Municipal Workshops in Vienna, where the men invariably used the washing 
accommodation, also changed their clothes. In fact, anyone meeting these workmen 
in the streets of Vienna after work could not tell whether tljey were blacksmiths or 
clerks. Regarding the vague term in the Factory Acts, he was of opinion that the 
magistrates generally were very much more to blame than the Acts of Parliament, 
but this remark did not apply in the case of stipendiary magistrates. There were 
some things in the Act which required amendment, and Dr. Lawrence might do 
well in helping them still further in that direction. It was a strange thing to him, 
continued Mr. Palin, that half-timers v-fho had come into contact with an infectious 
disease, such as scarlet fever or diphtheria, or who were suffering from measles, 
were prohibited from attending school, and yet were allowed to go to work in the 
mill, which, as a matter of fact, was an even worse place than the school from the 
point of view of spreading the disease. In Bradford there was little to complain 
about with regard to the co-operation of the Home Office with the Medical Officer of 
Health ; the chief difficulty there was an insufficiency of Factory Inspectors. As a 
matter of fact; not only were there not enough Inspectors to vfsit every mill or 
factory once a year, even if they tried, but they never thought of visiting a mill or 
factory unless there was a complaint, or an accident had occurred. He considered 
that while it was necessary to have a very well-educated and highly skilled man as 
Factory Inspector, that Inspector should have a number of assistants, male and 
female, with practical experience, to make surprise visits to see that the regulations 
as to ventilation, and so on, were being carried out. One difficulty to be contended 
with was the fact that the Building Committees did not co-operate as they should 
with the Medical Officer of Health. Mr. Palin was of opinion that the Medical 
Officer of Health should sit with the Sub-Committee of the Building Committee 
on every Town Council when they were passing plans, not only for workshops, but 
for dwelling-houses. They could not expect surveyors to possess the requisite 
knowledge as to the proper amount of air space, and so on, required; and just as the 
co-operation of the Medical Officer with regard to the planning of schools had 
undoubtedly been a great benefit, so he thought the co-operation of the Medical 
Officer of Health in considering plans with regard to workshops and dwellings 
would be equally beneficial. He was particularly grateful to Mr. Steel-Maitland 
for his paper which dealt with an evil that had been crying out for remedy for a long, 
long time, and similar cases to those cited in that paper could be quoted by the 
score. In the West Riding it had been brought home to them that the medical 
referee should be independent of the employer and should have some special know- 
ledge of the disease he was going to certify, but whether the Medical Officer of 
Health should be ex-officio Certifying Surgeon or not was a matter for consideration. 
At any rate, the Bradford Corporation were promoting a local Bill to deal with the 
difficulty of half-timers being' allowed to go into a mill in an infectious state inrl 
other difficulties, and to provide that their medical staff should be ex-officio Certifying 
Surgeons under the Factory Acts. With regard to diseases of occupation, the 
Medical Officer of Health stood on a pedestal and was relied upon as being abso- 
lutely impartial, and while he might not be an absolute specialist in every diseas';. 
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he certainly, as regarded the diseases arising out of the industries carried on in his 
district, would have such a knowledge that he would be able to settle doubtful cases, 
and, moreover, would be easily approachable. He was of opinion, however, that 
Mr. Steel-Maitland's way was the better to deal with the difficulty ; if they were all 
to pull together to bring pressure to bear on the Home Secretary, what otherwise 
might need an Act of Parliament could be effectually dealt with by such action as 
he had suggested. He hoped, not only in the interest of securing a better regulation 
of diseases with a view to their complete elimination, but also in the interests of poor 
pec!p1e who were not able to defend themselves, they would give the matter serious 
consideration and do all they could to give effect to what Mr. Steel-Maitland had laid 
before then^ in his paper. 

Councillor T. R. Marr (Manchester County Borough Council) said that although 
he had no special acquaintance with the actual difficulties dealt with by Mr. Steel- 
Maitland, he was sure they would all wish him the greatest success in his negotia- 
tions with the Home Office. He wished, however, to confine his remarks to the 
paper read earlier in the sitting. The Conference owed a debt of gratitude both 
to Dr. Lawrence and Dr. Allen for bringing before them the absurd difference in the 
powers of the Local Authority when dealing with houses and workplaces. Surely it 
was ridiculous that while the Local Authority had power to see that the houses in 
which the population lived were kept in a decently sanitary condition, they had only 
\ery limited powers when workplaces had to be dealt with. They should all wake 
up to the fact that it was just as important to obtain decent conditions in workshops 
as it was in homes, and unless they could get the Local Government Board to increase 
the powers of the Local Authorities in insisting on proper sanitary conditions in 
workshops which were under the control of the Local Authorities — and he would like 
to include the factories and larger places referred to by Dr. Reid — it would be quite 
impossible to obtain the vital statistics they were all anxious to see in connection 
with their towns. With regard to Manchester, their greatest difficulty arose with a 
comparatively small type of workshop. For many years the Manchester Corporation 
had been endeavouring to make that town a little more desirable as a place of 
residence. It was a stiff job, and would take a long time still, but within the last 
ten years two things had been accomplished. In the first place they had abolished 
all their cellar dwellings quA dwellings, and had been able to close a considerable 
number of houses which in the opinion of the Health Authority were unfit for human 
habitation. He had not actual statistics available, but he believed between 30 and 
40 per cent, of the small dwellings which had been closed as such were now in 
occupation as workplaces. They were closed because they were insanitary and 
had not a sufficient amount of light or air, yet they were being occupied day after 
day as workplaces by a considerable population, and they could not touch them. 
Many of these places were below the level of the street, but almost worse was the 
condition — because it was more difficult to deal with — of the above-ground structures, 
cottages which had been closed for the same reason as the underground dwellings, 
where the owner had promptly said, " All right, if you are going to close them as 
unfit for human habitation, I will let them at once for workshops, and in that way 
make myself secure of getting a certain amount of rent." Further power to deal 
with such conditions was absolutely necessary, and two lines of action were open. 
First, as far as the Local Authority was concerned, there should be further powers 
of insisting on decent sanitary conditions in the workshops which would enable 
them to prevent dwelling houses which had been closed as unfit for human habita- 
tion being opened as workshops. The second line of action, which, at any rate for 
the present, must be left entirely to private experiment, was one which he thought 
would help very largely in getting over the difficulty. They found a good many of 
these small workshops to which he had referred existed simply because small work- 
shops were very difficult indeed to get in large towns, particularly for those who 
wished to start a small tailoring shop, or cap-making, or other small business. 
To remedy this, he suggested the building of a large block of buildings which could 
be let out, somewhat on the system of modern dwellings or flats, to people desirous 
of obtaining small workshops. This might be done by some private speculator 
building a sort of co-operative block of buildings on a very large scale. 

Mr. H. H. Elvin (National Union of Clerks) said he wished to refer to Dr. 
Allen's paper on underground workplaces. The point which interested him chiefly 
was the fact that typists were included in the Bill referred to by Miss Carey, but, 
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speaking from the National Union of Clerks' point of view, that provision did not 
go quite far enough, because there were many offices in the City of London which 
were underground and were used for clerical purposes other than typewriting. He 
felt sure that all those who knew the City would find abundant evidence of that ; 
particularly in the case of large steamship companies, where they had turned wine 
cellars into offices. A case had recently been tried in the High Courts in connection 
with the Junior Army and Navy Stores, which was sued by one of their clerks 
who contended he had become consumptive through working in insanitary conditions. 
Unfortunately, such a case was not uncommon, and one could only hope that that 
action would have good results and that the Bill introduced by the Women's 
Industrial Council would pass through Parliament without opposition. Consump- 
tion had a tremendous hold upon clerks, and it was of the greatest importance that 
that class should be shielded from the bad conditions under which many of them at 
present worked. In passing, he might mention that out of every four clerks who 
died one died of consumption ; out of every three clerks who died one died from some 
lung disease ; and out of every two clerks who died, between the ages of 20 and 35, 
one death was due to phthisis. This country boasted of the position it held so far 
as social legislation was concerned, but, at any rate, with regard to offices, it was 
far behind other countries, as, for example, Austria and New Zealand. The 
National Union of Clerks was doing all it possibly could, not only to bring offices, 
but all other places in which clerks had to work, within the scope of the Factory 
Acts, and he hoped the Office Regulation Bill, which was promoted by the National 
Union, would meet with the same success as the Bill referred to by Miss Carey as 
now before Parliament. He had made his remarks with the idea of showing that 
although it was a common idea that clerks worked in ideal offices, the contrary was 
the case. In fact, the majority of them were really working in places far, far worse 
than the ordinary manual labourer, and clerks needed the protection of the law just 
as much as manual workers. 

Mr. Ben Turner (West Riding County Council) said that one of the papers had 
mentioned something about the dual control between the Home Office and the 
local Health Authority, and he was of opinion that the author of that paper was 
quite right in saying it was better to have one authority. He (Mr. Turner) was 
strongly in favour of the Home Office as against the small local Health Authority, 
and for this reason only, that a local Medical Officer of Health, who might have a 
salary of £15, or ;^2o, or £2^ a year, together with a private practice, was often 
influenced (he did not mean improperly influenced, of course) by his surroundings, 
and therefore, did not do his full duty as he would were he a full-time officer, with 
direct authority from the Home Office. At present, many of the sanitary arrange- 
ments, especially in the matter of conveniences, laid down by the Home Office were 
totally inadequate. As to the fire arrangements, where more than forty persons were 
employed, some arrangement for escape from fire was essential, but it seemed to 
him that thirty-nine persons, or even thirty persons, working in a small factory 
with an old-fashioned staircase, were in greater danger when a fire occurred than 
1,000 employees would be in an up-to-date, properly-equipped factory. Regarding 
underground workshops, Mr. Turner considered there ought to be in the Bill 
referred to a time limit, after which no existing underground workshop should be 
allowed to exist. He considered that underground places were for rabbits, and not 
for human beings. He believed it was, after all, a rent question, and therefore 
it might be overcome in due course by a time limit as in the case of public-houses, 
and so on. As to the Certifying Surgeon and the Medical Referee, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the doctors had been unsatisfactory in many places on the 
question of the compensation law. Many of them might be angels, but some 
certainly were not, and there had been cases under the Compensation Law where 
two doctors had sworn that something was perfectly white, and two others had 
sworn it was perfectly black, and people did not know where they were. It seemed 
to him that the soundest plan would be for the Medical School Inspector to be the 
Certifying Surgeon, with the Medical Officer of Health as a regular assistant, and 
there ought to be, for a certain area (say, for a Factory Inspector's area) an inde- 
pendent Medical Referee of high ability, who should be able to call in expert advice 
where required, and who should be free from private practice. Then they might 
get some satisfactory solution of the independent referee business in the County 
Courts. In conclusion, he wanted to sueport the contention of Mr. Palin that th** 
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Medical Referee was unsatisfactory. He might be a clever scientific man, but 
spjentific men were sometimes infipefjces} by material welfare an4ni3terial prQSpects, 
as they fqund with rpgarj} to the Insurance Bill. 

Councillor W. A. Byrne (Leeds County Borough Council) said he wished to 
emphasise the contentions of Miss Carey with regard to workshops and factories. 
There was enough legislation on the Statute Book to deal with that question if only 
the inspectors would do their -duty. He also wished clerks to be included as well as 
typists. He knew of places where clerks were working which were totally unfit 
for human beings, from a sanitary point of view, yet the inspectors would hot go 
to such offices unless a complaint were received; and as to sending in a complaint, 
it was quite easy for the employer to get to know who had complained to the 
Medical Officer of Health, and the complainant would soon find himself in the 
street amongst the unemployed. With reference to Mr. Steel-Maitland's paper, he 
knew how difficult it was for people working in dangerous trades to obtain redress. 
Mr. Steel-Maitland had pointed out to them that the educated workmen would not 
work at those trades unless they were paid in proportion, and had admitted that it 
was the ignorant person, with no othir source of income, who went to work at 
those dangerous trades. Mr. Steel-Maitland had deliberately said, while admitting 
the deplorable conditions, that it was not "business" to mete out justice to 
people who became diseased in a certain trade. He (Mr. Byrne) considered it would 
be his tiusiness to go amongst the pottery workers and ask them whether they 
wanted justice or business. These' things could be carried out in a spirit of justice, 
and yet all they heard was business, business, business. 

The Rev. G. A. Suttle (West Ham Union) said he wished to emphasise Mr. 
Elvin's statement as to the fearful conditions under which so many clerks lived. 
He had personally come into contact with many deplorable cases. If he were 
somewhere else he would say to all the clerks of the country, " Put your hands and 
your heads together and demand something as the other trades and professions are 
doing." (Hear, hear.) He wished to say a word with regard to what Councillor 
Marr had said as to the erection by some speculator of a set of model workshops. He 
did not believe in speculators, and considered the Public Authorities should take 
action in the matter as they had in the matter of modern dwellings. 

Councillor Marr : I have no objection to that at all. 

Continuing, Mr. Suttle said he wanted to know whether something could not be 
done \yith regard to the insurance companies who came along tp the poor people 
who had been granted compensation at so much a week or so much a month and 
tried to persuade them to agree to accept a. lump sum, in almost every case a most 
inadequate sum, behind the backs pf those who had helped those pppr people. 
Although the sum was most inadequate, it was very tempting to the eyes of the 
poor people, and they accepted it. In a short time it was spent, and then they had 
to come tp the Guardians and ask for suppprt. This support had to be given, and 
there was no redress against the insurance companies. Something pught to be 
done to compel those companies to take these pppr pepple back and cpntinue to 
pay their cpmpensatipn. He wpuld force them to give them double what they had 
agreed to in the first instance as a sort pf punishment for the gross misrepresenta- 
tions—for that was what it amounted to — which they had made to these poor folk. 
It was a disgrace to the country and a disgrace to the commercial life of the country, 
and until the public got some true infprmatipn of what had been going on and 
what was going on in that respect, the thing would be allowed to cpiitinue, but as 
SPPn as ever they began tp talk abput it and demanded that some redress should be 
given, then, he thought, they would get somewhere near having the matter righted. 
He had come into contact with case after case of that type, and considered the public 
pught npt tp be fleeced as they were being fleeced, and. the pppr pepple pught not to 
be deceived as they were deceived, by pepple whp called themselves gentlemen, and 
whp spmetimes posed as Christians. (Hear, hear.) 

Miss M. Carey, replying to the discussion, said she was extremely glad the 
question of the clerks had been raised. She could not quite accpunt fpr typewriting 
only being put in the schedule, and was very glad that the public demand had been 
made at that meeting for the inclusion of offices and cpunting-hpuses. There was a 
difficulty abPut it, but they were meeting the difficulty tp spme extent by bringing 
in a definitipn of " wprkplaces." Once that had been done, it would be recognised 
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that offices came under the supervision of the Sanitary Authority. They were 
further trying to persuade the London County Council to simend the London Building 
Act, and in addition they would endeavour to get the schedule expanded to include 
all offices and counting-houses in basements. With regard to the remark which 
had been made by Councillor Byrne that if Medical Officers and Sanitary Officers 
would do their duty there would be no need for further legislation, she always said 
the same when she was addressing Sanitary Inspectors, but when she was addressing 
Councillors she reminded them that they were the Sanitary Authority and therefore 
responsible. 



Third Day, Thursday, June 13th. 

MORNING SESSION. 
(Joint meeting with the Education Section). 

The Chair was occupied by Mr. Sidney Webb, President of the 
Unemployment and Industrial Regulation Section. The subject 
discussed was The Care and Training of Juvenile Workers. 
The following papers were taken : — 

I. — The Functions of the Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
By Mr. R. A. Bray, L.C.C. 

2. — The Organisation and Aim. of Continuation Classes: with special reference 
to recent developments in Edinburgh. 
By The Rev. W. Main. 

3. — The Present Position of Opinion as to the Labour of Adolescents. 
By Mr. R. H. Tawney. 

4. — The Medical Supervision of Juvenile Workers. 
By Mr. Arthur Greenwood. 

5. — The Industrial Employment of Girls. 
By Miss Constance Smith. 



The Function of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, 

By Reginald A. Bray, l.c.c. 
(Chairman of the London Juvenile Advisory Committee). 

The objects of this paper are two : First, to describe the organisation, with the 
ideas underlying that organisation, which has been gradually established by the 
London Juvenile Advisory Committee since its formation a little less than two 
years ago; and secondly, to discuss generally the function of such Committees in. 
dealing with the problem of juvenile employment. 

PART L 
The Work of the Committee. 
The Central Committee. In London there is a Central Committee, usually 
termed exclusively the Juvenile Advisory Committee, appointed by the Board of 
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Trade, and consisting of persons nominated by the London County Council, of 
representatives of employers and employees, and of others interested in the 
question of juvenile employment. It is the duty of this Committee to advise 
generally the Board of Trade in regard to the management of the juvenile side 
of the Labour Exchanges, and particularly to form Committees in connection 
with each local Labour Exchange, and to supervise and direct the work of such 
local Committees. 

Local Committees. Eighteen of these local Committees have been formed 
together covering, in the sphere of their operations, the whole of the Adminis- 
trative County of London. The Committees are usually termed Local 
Advisory Committees, and are formed of persons representing interests similar to 
those represented by the members of the Central Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
These Committees have been formed gradually, and the last two had not started 
work at the time of writing. Each Committee is supplied by the Board of Trade 
with a secretary and other necessary staff. It is the duty of these Committees, 
under the general supervision of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, to advise as 
to the management of the juvenile side of the local Labour Exchange, to arrange 
a scheme of co-operation between the schools in the district and the Exchange, 
to give advise to juveniles seeking employment, and to organise a system which 
will make it possible to follow up the industrial career of the juveniles placed. 

A nineteenth Committee has been formed to advise as to the Clearing-house 
system, a system which will be discussed later. 

The work of the Central and Local Committees may be considered as falling 
naturally into four divisions. 

I. — The School-leaving Form. 

Between the Advisory Committees and the Education Authority, with its Care 
Committee organisation, co-operation is close and cordial. The following 
scheme of bringing the Elementary Schools into relation with the Exchanges has 
been adopted and is in process of development. It should be mentioned that in 
London a Care Committee has been appointed for each school, and among the 
duties of the Care Committee is the duty of its members to interest themselves 
in the children when and after they leave school. 

Shortly before a child leaves school, a form, termed the school-leaving form, is 
filled up, in part by the head teacher of the school and in part by a member of the 
Care Committee. This form contains (a) details of the child's school career, 
with particular reference to any special ability he may possess, (J) the record of 
his last inspection by the school doctors (arrangements are made for the re- 
inspection of all children among whom defects have been found at the routine 
inspection between the ages of 12 and 13), (c) a statement of his home circum- 
stances, so far as these are relevant to the choice of employment. In general, 
parent and child have been seen by a member of the Care Committee, and 
the form contains an expression of the desire of the parent as to employment and 
the recommendation of the Care Committee. 

It should be mentioned that the co-operation of the Advisory Committees with 
the schools is not confined to the Elementary Schools. Already some steps 
have been taken to secure co-operation with the Secondary Schools, Technical 
Institutes, and Evening Schools, in short, with the whole educational organisation 
of London, so far as juveniles are concerned. But this side of the work is only 
in its early stages and the main activities of the Committee are directed towards 
the development of the scheme of co-operation with the Elementary Schools. 
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2. — The Work of " Placing." 

The school-leaving form is sent on to the local Labour Exchange. If the 
parent has' 63tpressed' a desire to make use of the Exchange, the fact is notified on 
the form, and the parent and child are summoned in due course to appear before 
the Committee. If the parent has not so expressed his desire, the form is filed 
at the Exchange, in case the child should eventually apply. It w^ill be seen that 
wrheri the system has had time to develop, there will be at the Exchanges, on the 
school-leaving form, detailed information respecting the school career and the 
health of every juvenile who has passed through the London Elementary Schools. 

For the purposes of dealing writh individual cases, the Advisory Committees 
form sma.ll rotas of persons wrho agree to attend at the Exchange at certain 
definite times. These rotas consist of members of the Cornmittee or of other 
volunteers who have been approved by the Juvenile Advisory Committee to serve 
on rotaS v^ithout being members of the main Committee. The rota interviews 
the juveniles vi^ith School-leaving forms vrhd have beert summoned by the 
s6Cre&ry. The rota haiS also before it pairtitillars of the various openings notified 
eit-h'er by employers in the district or through the Clearing-house. 

The rota then h'as before it the juvSrWie, and pbssibly his parent, the school- 
leavteg forrh', and th'e; patticulars of the VariotiS vacancies avaikble. Sometimes 
f( ftfay be possible to recomwiend a suitable opening to the juvenile at once; 
sometimes it may be thought desirable to obtain nirtheiF partictDkr^ about a 
Vicanfcy; softieHirtieS to' canVass fri order to discover the suitable 6{^nfifg. These 
are matters on which the Committee decide, ank} instruct the secretary 
accordingly. 

The rotas do not confine their attention to the juveniles leaving, school. In 
all Excnariges certain selected' juveniles are inter^ieveed, arid in soni'e Exchanges 
dtfempfs' are rnade tfo interview all juveniles'. Diit whatevei' the practice, all 
j'uvenifes are dealt with by th'e secretary or by the iisS.^ acting un'd'er tfte direct 
of'dfe'fS of the secretary; while the Secretary, in dejtlirig with' these jiivenilds, must 
li'ear in mind and' endeavour to carry out rfie instructions of the Cotti'ttiittee. 
'when t'fi'e Committees have beert longer at Work they Mil bj^ fn' a position to 
deal with all j,uveniles in the Same"^ Wa'y. Siit at the' ovit^it it v?as thought 
desirable in rnost cases" fo Cbricentrate attention oH the school-leaVirig form 
children. 

In order ffiaf the Committee a"rid its officers may be in a position t6 advise 
effectively, the Board of Trade iS carrying out defeited inquiries into' the rtietnod 
of entry, cdnditioris and pfospect^, existi'ng' in th'e ^irfererit trades, arid eifciilatihg 
tlie information. It is iriterided that such information should be fepi' i)^~ to date 
arid' circulated at frequent intervals. 

3. — Strt'iEiiiviSioN. 

The third part of the work lies in the attempt to organise a> system under 
which: information will be obtasined in respect of the industrial career of each 
juvenile placed. The name " supervision " has been given to this side 0;f the 
wofky th'otigji, the term is not altogether a happy one. Supervision is of two 
kinds : there is, first,, information about the juvenik furnished by someone who' 
has undertaken to keep' in touch- with the j-uyenile and send in- periodic reports;- 
and there is,- secondly, information obtained from the enjplioyer-. 

Supervision of the first kiijd is cai;ried out in part by the Care- 6pmmittee, ill' 
part by the Advisory Committee. When the school-leaving form is filled in, it 
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is open to the Care Committee to indicate thereon the name of some person 
willing to act as supervisor of the juvenile in question. When the juvenile has 
been placed by the Advisory Committee information as to the nature of the 
situation is sent to the supervisor. Report forms, which he is asked to iill up 
and return to the Exchange, are sent him after the first month, and thenceforward 
half-yearly. He is also invited, if occasion arises, to call at the Exchange at any 
time and consult with the secretary. The supervisor does not visit the employer; 
his function is to keep in touch w^ith the juvenile. If the Care Committee 
indicate on the school-leaving form that it does not desire to provide a supervisor, 
it then becomes the duty of the Advisory Committee to provide some kind of 
supervision. Sometimes the juveniles are invited to call periodically at the 
Exchange and report progress; sometimes the parent is communicated with; 
sometirnes a friend of the juvenile is found who is willing to undertake the duty. 
The w^ork of supervision is not confined to children with school-leaving forms, 
and in one Exchange it has been found possible to provide supervision in every 
case. In course of time, w^hen the school-leaving form system has fujly 
developed, the distinction between the two kinds of juveniles will disappear. 
The object of the Advisory Committees is to provide means of keeping in touch 
with every juvenile placed. The attainment of this object involves the securing 
of the services of a large number of volunteers. With this end in view the 
co-operation of Managers of Clubs, Scout Masters, Superintendents of Brigades, 
Trade Unionists, has all been enlisted. 

Supervision leads on to various developments. Systematic attempts are made 
to induce the juveniles to attend continuation classes and to advise thein as to 
tlie classes most suitable. Glasses during the day-time have,- in one Exchange, 
been provided for boys who are temporarily unemployed^ A beginning- has also 
tieen made of getting into touch with the Medical Inspectors under the Factory 
Acts, with the view of obtaining from them the names of young persons rejected 
on the ground of health, and so of finding for these persons suitable employment. 
Certain C6mmittees have obtained the services of a medical man to examine and 
advise on delicate or defective juveniles. 

The second kind of supervision is concerned with obtaining periodic reports 
from the employers. This work is carried out by the Exchange; No general 
system lias at present been set up, but a start has been made, and it is hoped that 
in course of time the practice of obtaining siich reports will become universal. 

Both kinds of supervision are essential. The one is concerned with gathering 
information from the juvenile's point of view, and the 6ther from the point of 
view or the employer. 

4. — ^The Clearing-house. 

Ttf complete the oi'gahisatioh of the Advisory Commiftees a Clearingrhouse is 
e^stential. None of th^' ai'eas of the locat Lafcour Exchanges constitute industrial 
uftfts. Therd are districts whefe the j"uveriiles are numerous and the vacancies 
relatively few; and there are districts where an opposite state of affairs exists. 
And further, it is often the case that the districts which possess in the largest 
number the most eligible juveniles are the districts which afford the least 
satisfactory openings. A Clearing-house system must, therefore, satisfy two 
conditions — it musl: provide rrt'eans of obtaining employment for those who cannot 
obtain employment i'n their own districts; and seconcTTy (and this is the more 
imjSbttSrtt poirtt), it must prbvide mfean'S whereby the best openings may be made 
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available for the juveniles best fitted to fill them from w^hatever district they 
may come. 

A Clearing-house system has nowr been established in connection with the 
Labour Exchange in the City. As at present organised, the arrangements are 
as follow^s : The Clearing-house deals with vacancies of three kinds. There are 
vacancies notified in the ordinary way by employers; there are vacancies which 
other Exchanges have been unable to fill locally; and there are vacancies obtained 
by a special staff of canvassers attached to the Clearing-house. The work of 
these canvassers is not confined to the administrative area of the City of London^ 
but include other districts where the extent of employment is large and 
highly specialised. It is intended that from time to time other districts and 
trades will be canvassed by these canvassers, and so brought within the direct 
influence of the Clearing-house. The vacancies, from whatever source obtained, 
are classified into three groups, lettered A, B. C. — ^A, vacancies of a very special 
character; B, vacancies offering good prospects to juveniles; C, vacancies in 
general of the errand-boy type. A vacancies are notified to all Exchanges; 
B vacancies to a group of three or four Exchanges; C vacancies to a single 
Exchange. These lists, as classified, are sent out daily. On receipt of the list 
it is the duty of the Local Committee or its secretary to go through the register 
of juveniles, seeking employment. If a suitable juvenile is discovered, he is sent 
either direct to the employer, or to the employer after a preliminary call at the 
Clearing-house. Local Cornmittees who have on their books juveniles requiring 
vacancies of a special character are invited to submit particulars of such cases to 
the Clearing-house; and the canvassers are instructed in the course of their work to 
search for openings of the desired kind. A special Advisory Committee has 
recently been formed to supervise and advise on the Clearing-house system. The 
Committee consists in part of persons representing the large City trades and 
businesses, in part of chairmen of local Advisory Committees. 

A few figures may indicate the extent of the work carried out. During the 
year 191 1 the Exchanges within the administrative county received applications 
from 29,337 boys and 18,756 girls, making a total of 48,093. There are, in 
London, roughly speaking, about 200,000 juveniles between the ages of 14 and 
1 7 — the three years with which the Committees are concerned. The Committees 
are therefore already dealing with nearly a quarter of the whole of the juveniles 
in London, and the numbers are rising steadily. It must not be supposed that 
employment is found for the whole number of applicants. Juveniles are in 
such large demand that in many cases, if the Exchanges cannot at once offer 
them vacancies, they will not wait but obtain employment on their own account. 
In order to give the Conferences some idea of the proportion of juveniles placed, 
I have taken out the figures for three Exchanges which have had Advisory 
Committees during the whole of 191 1. Sixty-six per cent, of the boys and 
48 per cent, of the girls, or of boys and girls together 59 per cent., were placed. 
These figures do not in general include the considerable number of children 
referred to other agencies such as the Skilled Employment Committees or the 
Metropolitan Association for befriending young servants. 

Part II. 

The Function of an Advisory Committee. 

As the work of an Advisory Committee is new, it seemed desirable to explain 
in detail the scheme that is now being carried out in London. Three principles 
underlie its formation : it endeavours to secure detailed knowledge of each 
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juvenile who registers; detailed knowledge of each vacancy notified; detailed 
knowledge (including supervision) of the industrial career of each juvenile placed 
I do not wish to pretend that these principles have been fully carried out; such is 
far from being the case. But I see no insuperable obst?.cle in the path. Assuming, 
then, that these three principles are carried out, what function is performed, in 
the organisation or reorganisation of juvenile employment, by the Advisory 
Committee ? 

First, it is an agency for sorting out the available juveniles and distributing 
them among the available openings. The distribution is carried out on principles 
founded on knowledge of all relevant circumstances, and not, as at present, 
determined by chance and ignorance. In particular it promotes successes and 
prevents failures. The clever child is kept from selecting occupations in which 
his abilities will find no scope for development, and sent to openings where there 
are possibilities of learning and prospects of advancement. The delicate child 
will be prevented from entering trades for which he is physically unfit, and so 
saved from a complete breakdown of health in later years. While in districts 
like London, where the demands tend to outrun the supply, it is possible to keep 
unfilled the most undesirable vacancies. 

Secondly, it is an agency for supervision and control. For the first time since 
the break-up of the Gild system, a large section of the juvenile population is 
brought directly under the eye of a public authority. The Advisory Committee 
is becoming a centre for the various agencies interested in the welfare of juveniles : 
Clubs, Boys' Brigades, Scouts, and the like are tending to make increasing use 
of the Exchanges for purposes of finding employment for their members. On 
the other hand, from the Committee's side attempts are on foot to connect every 
juvenile with some such organisation. So far as the attempt is successful, the 
juvenile population is brought under some kind of friendly control. There is an 
organisation ready to supply that advice so necessary to a juvenile during the 
early years of employment; in a position to recommend attendance at those 
continuation classes most likely to be of service to him in the work he has 
selected; and capable of watching over his health during the critical period of 
adolescence. Further, it provides the machinery for carrying out many of the 
proposals often made for the regulation of juvenile employment. Is it a question 
of limiting hours of employment ? Is it a question of licensing juveniles engaged 
in certain forms of work.? Is it a question of compelling children to attend 
school unless beneficially employed ? Here is an organisation capable, so far as 
that is possible, of enforcing regulations intended to serve these and other similar 
purposes. 

Thirdly, it is an agency for the creation of opinion. It creates opinion among 
parents and juveniles. They are informed of the conditions attaching to any 
vacancy, in particular of its prospects. When they choose, they no longer choose 
blindly. If the only vacancies available leave much to be desired, it is at least a 
good thing that their unsatisfactory character should be impressed upon parents 
and juveniles in order to breed a salutary discontent. And if this discontent takes 
the form of refusing to fill the openings, the Committee is in a position to give 
effective voice to such refusal by informing employers that juveniles will not 
accept the conditions. Next, it creates opinion among employers. There are many 
good employers, quite unconscious of the harm done to juveniles by the conditions 
offered. This is especially the case with the blind-alley employment. Sometimes 
all that is wanted to provide at least a partial remedy is a little thought and 
rearrangement. The Post Office is the most striking example of this kind. It 
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is now promising to offer a career and permanent employment to all the boys 
entering its service. With the problem of juvenile employment much to the 
front, as it is novi^, the Committee should be able to do something towards 
creating an opinion among the better employers. Lastly, it creates an opinion 
among the general public; and this is far the most important, for if the general 
public is educated in these matters, legislation can no longer be delayed. The 
Committees, if their work is efficiently carried out, should be in a position to 
furnish irrefutable evidence, convincing to all, of the evil effects of the present 
unregulated system of juvenile employment, and to point out the way that 
reform must take. There is one thing that the Advisory Committees cannot do : 
tliey cannot transform the industrial situation. It is important to lay emphasis on 
this fact, because there are many who seem to think otherwise. Such persons, at 
any rate to judge from their words, seem to believe that, if only sufficiently 
diligent search were made, good openings w^ith prospects could be found for all. 
It is common to hear the Exchanges severely criticised for sending boys into the 
so-called blind-alley occupation, with the implication that something better 
should and could have been found. Now, before Labour Exchanges came into 
existence the London County Council obtained returns of the occupations boys 
went to on leaving school. I have analysed large portions of these returns and 
been able to show that something like half the bpys took up occupations of this 
character, and not more than a third entered a skilled trade. Now, these figures 
represent the normal demand for juveniles; and the establishment of Laboiir 
Exchanges cannot effect a sudden transformation. We must realise that these 
■unsatisfactory vacancies exist in the proportions mentioned. If the Exchanges 
do not fill them, they will be unable to provide with employment more than a 
small proportion of the juveniles who register. But the places will be filled, and 
juveniles and employers will meet without the assistance of the Exchange, as 
they did in the past. It has already been shown that unless the Exchanges find 
work almost at once, the juveniles find it for themselves. Now, if an evil exists,- 
it is rnuch better that the evil should go on under our eyes, where its ill-effects 
are plainly seen, than that it should be hidden away. An evil that is known in 
detail is an evil on the road to remedy; it is the evils that are only vaguely 
understood to exist which lie beyond the possibilities of cure. This' is the red 
reason why we should be very cautious in refusing to fill any type of vacancies. 
If we fill, we can at least know what is ha.ppening; if we rCifu^,, we do not 
prevent the vacancies being filled, and only deprive ourselves of that knowledge 
which might compel legislation. It is only by filling the vacancies now that we 
can hope to be able to keep them empty altogether at a later date. 

We must take the industrial situation such as it is, with the vacancies such as 
they are, and wftli the juveniles such as they happen to be. But even with these 
limitations, as I have attempted to show, much can be done by the Advisory 
Committee. It can distribute existing juveniles among existing vacancies; it can 
watch over them during their industrial career; and it can effectively create 
public opinion. In general the work of such a Committee represents the first 
systematic effort to bring some kind of order into that chaos which now dis^ 
tiiiguishes all branches of juvenile employment. 

I shall, perhaps, be expected to allude to the much-discussed question of whether 
an Advisory Committee appointed by the Board of Tradp or a Comi!nitt& 
appointed by the Education Authority under the Choice of Employment Act is 
the better body to deal with juvenile employment. As a member for many years 
of the Education Committee of the London County Council, and as a member, 
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from the beginning, of an Advisory Committee under the Board of Trade, my 
experience and opinion founded on that experience may have a certain value. 

Tirst, it is sometimes urged that unless the Education Authority controls the 
work the educational side of the question will not be given due consideration. I 
venture to say that this statement is incorrect. Those who have been at the 
pains to read the first part of this paper will, I trust, draw the conclusion that the 
whole system therem outlined has been organised in the interest of the juyenile. 
School-leaving form, method of placing, siipervision — all are designed to secure 
the special treatment that juveniles require; and this presumably is what is meant 
by the expression educational consideration. This could hardly be otherwise, 
taking into account the members who constitute the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee. A third are actually members of the Education Committee, while the 
majority of the remainder regard the question of juvenile appointment from the 
same point of view. The Committee is, in short, overwhelmingly educational 
in its sympathies. It is on the advice of this educationally weighted Committee 
that the local Committees are formed, their secretaries appointed, and the general 
work carried on. 

Further, it is only fair to say that the officials of the Board of Trade responsible 
for the policy of the Labour Exchanges are, so far as my experience goes, no less 
anxious than the Committee that prominence should be given to the educational 
side of the question. They feel as strongly as anyone that juveniles must be 
treated differently from adults, and have assisted the Committee throughout to 
secure this difference of treatment. I can call to mind no single recommendation 
of the Committee involving educational principles which has not been approved 
by the Board of Trade. 

Secondly, it is no doubt a fact that there has been a tendency among managers 
of Exchanges to treat juveniles and adults alike, and to regard number of place- 
ments as the test of successful work. From them the educational side of the 
question has nqt always received the consideration it ought to have. There are 
exceptions, but they must be regarded as such. Now, so far as my experience 
goes,' there is only one possible way of remedying this defect. We must introduce 
into the Exchange, as an integral part of the Exchange organisation, a counter- 
acting influence. This is just what the creation of an Advisory Committee does, 
Here is a body of persons appointed by the Juvenile Advisory Committee and 
assisted by a secretary, an officer on the Exchange staff, appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Juvenile Advisory Committee. Committee and secretary deal 
with every section of the juvenile work. Questions affecting the advice given 
to juveniles, the placing of juveniles, the canvassing of employers — all alike come 
under their consideration. On the other hand, this is just what the creation of 
a Committee under the Choice of Employment Act does not do. It is of great 
importance to realise the difference. Under this Act a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee would take the place of the Juvenile Advisory Committee. 
It would be necessary to form Committees for each Exchange and to supply them 
with officers. There is no reason to suppose that, so far as individuals are con- 
cerned, such Committees would differ much from the existing Local Advisory 
Committees; the same may be said of their officers. But such Committees and 
officers would be shorn of half the powers the Advisory Committees and their 
officers possess. As agreed between the Board of Trade and the Board of 
Education, the Education Authority advises the juveniles while the Exchange 
deals witl^ the employer. The officer of the Education Authority may not visit 
or communicate with the employer. Now, my whole experience of the work 
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has shown me that it is precisely in dealing with employers, in canvassing for and 
in collecting particulars of vacancies, that the assistance of a Committee and 
special officer is most required. From this section of the work the Committee 
under the Education Authority is excluded. Further, only those can usefully 
advise juveniles who are dealing from day to day with employers; they can in no 
other way gain the necessary practical experience. A local Advisory Committee 
is assisted by an officer who is in constant communication with employers; a 
Committee under an Education Authority never communicates with employers. 
In other words, under the Choice of Employment Act those who give the advice 
are those who have not the knowledge to make that advice of value. It would 
be easy to give many other reasons why the formation of an Advisory Committee 
is essential to the successful working of any scheme of this kind. But I am 
anxious not to labour the point, because, as it seems to me, the question is always 
wrongly stated. It is always stated as though we had to choose between two 
plans — either a Committee under the Board of Trade, or a Committee under the 
Education Authority. As a matter of fact, we want both, and in London we 
have both. A Sub-Committee of the Education Committee deals week by week 
with questions affecting the relations between the schools a:nd the Exchanges, 
while the Care Committees play an active part in the work, filling up the school- 
leaving form and providing a large portion of the supervision. 

There remain two general reasons why nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the Board of Trade forming Advisory Committees. First, in dealing 
with juveniles we want to have a system that covers the country. The Choice of 
Employment Act is optional, and Education Authorities have been slow to use 
their powers. As a consequence, over the greater part of the country there 
«xists now no organisation for advising juveniles.' The Board of Trade, for 
some time past and until June 30th next, has agreed not to form Committees on 
its own account, in order to allow Education Authorities to make their own 
schemes. It is most desirable that after June Advisory Committees should be 
established at as early a date as possible. Only a department like the Board of 
Trade, covering the whole country, can bring the whole country under a system. 
And secondly, the problem of juvenile employment can never be solved unless 
some means are found to connect juvenile and adult employment. The gulf 
between the two must be bridged, and can only be bridged when one organisation 
is dealing with both classes. To create a condition of affairs where the Education 
Authority is supposed to be responsible for juveniles and the Board of Trade for 
adults, is to perpetuate the continued existence of this gulf. 



The Organisation and Aim of Continuation Classes, 
with Special Reference to Recent Developments 

in Edinburgh. 

By the Rev. William Main 
(Convener of the Continuation Classes Committee, Edinburgh School Board). 

Among the causes of destitution must be placed the want of the proper equip- 
ment of boys and girls for profitable and remunerative work. Young persons 
attend an Elementary School from 5 to 14 years of age. But no one will be 
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disposed to say that at the end of this nine years' curriculum they are completely 
fitted for the work of life. At the best they have obtained a certain amount of 
moral training and general education, to which has been added a two years' course 
•of manual training for boys and domestic training for girls; but experience has 
proved that, if the education of young persons is not continued and directed after 
the Elementary School age, even the best of them will fail to become thoroughly 
efficient workers, and many of the others will show themselves so utterly inefficient 
as to fall into the ranks of those who go to swell the numbers of the casuals, 
the unemployed, and the unemployable. 

All this is now abundantly recognised, and Educational Authorities, especially 
in the larger centres, are setting themselves more and more zealously to the 
work, so clearly indicated by the Scotch Education Department, in an important 
Circular, of " taking cognisance of the period of adolescence, reinforcing parental 
control at the time when it is most needed, guiding and advising young persons 
as to the choice of occupation, and providing for them such systematic instruction 
as will enhance their efficiency in their various occupations and make them more 
useful citizens." 

It may be well, however, at the outset, to emphasise the necessity for a 
thoroughly efficient system of Continuation Classes by glancing at the conditions 
of a set of young people who leave the Day-school at 14 years of age. As this 
paper is to have special reference to Edinburgh, we will take as an example a 
year's exodus from the Elementary Schools under the Edinburgh School Board. 

During Session 1910-11 approximately 3,500 pupils, having attained the age 
of 14, left the Day-schools at one or other of the " fixed periods " of that session. 
Now, what was the educational condition of these young persons ? 

(a) In the first place, 657, or 19 per cent., had failed to pass the Qualifying 
Examination, an examination which ought to be passed ordinarily at 1 2 years of 
age, and which qualifies for entrance to a Supplementary Course. 

(b) Including these 657, no fewer than 2,021 had failed to obtain the Merit 
Certificate which, by successful examination, can be obtained after the pupil has 
been one full year in a Supplementary Course. The Merit Certificate may be 
taken as the mark that the pupil has attained the normal end of the system of 
Elementary Education, including attendance on a Supplementary Course. The 
foregoing figures, therefore, mean that more than half of the pupils leave the 
Day-schools in a given year without having attained this end, while nearly one- 
ffth of them leave without having qualified in respect of purely Elementary 
Education. The figures are startling, and suggest many questions which it is 
not our business to enter into here. But that Edinburgh, far from being worse 
than other towns in Scotland in respect of these results, is distinctly better, may 
be seen from the following table based on official returns : — 



Edinburgh. Aberdeen. Glasgow. Dundee. 

Total number of pupils who left 

during Session 1 910- 1 1 .. 3,500 2,636 7,410 1,859 

(a) Number of above who had 657 747 3>2i5 654 

not passed the Qualifying or or or or 

Examination .. .. 19% 28% 43% 35% 

(*) Number who had obtained i,479 93^ i>886 727 

the Merit Certificate .. or 42% or 36% or 25% or 39% 
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Now, whatever may be said of the system of Day-school Education and 
Examination, which cannot pr9duce better results than these, or cxf the physical, 
mental, and domestic causes that contribute to thern, the stern fact remains that 
many pupils le?ive the Day-schools without having reaped anything like full 
advantage of the Elementary School system. Those especially under' (a) of the 
above table constitute what has been called -the " dangerous fraction." It is from 
them that the ranks of the destitute are -largely augmented, and they, therefore, 
demand special consideration if they are to %e better prepared and stimulated for 
the duties of life. 

(c) But in our group of 3,500 pupils there are 1,479 '^^^ ^^\t obtained the 
Merit Certificate and who may, therefore, be said to have reaped the full advantage 
of Elementary School Education. But even these are not thereby fully equipped 
for their future work. They suffer from an inability to adapt the knowledge . 
they have gained to practical requirements, and they require guidance and further 
instructiori if they are to fill a worthy place in the economy of labour. 

(d) In the group there are many boys who will go into various tr?ides. But 
the training of apprentices is not what it once was, and if these boys are to be 

.made competent workmen they must have technical instruction beyond what is 
given them in their own workshops. 

(e) Many are girls, who require domestic training if they are to be efficient 
housewives, or further instruction in other subjects associated with suitable 
employments for girls. 

(/) All of them are at that period of life when the care of the body and the 
development of the general physique are of great importance. And 

(g) They are all at the beginning of that important period, between 14 and 20 
years of age, when a right sense of the responsibilities resting on every member of 
the State may be awakened and developed, and when, by acquiring a rational 
knowledge of how to enjoy their leisure in a rational way, as well as wisely to 
employ their hours of labour, they may be saved from an aimless, hopel^s 
existence and helped and encouraged to become useful members of society. 

The defects and necessities thus indicated in our group qf leaving pupils are 
to be found in any similar group anywhere, and they require consideration and 
attention during the whole period of adolescence. It is the aim of the Continua- 
tion Classes to supply the necessities and attempt to remedy the defects; and in 
Edinburgh an extensive and comprehensive system has been organised for the 
purpose of providing the young people of the city with instruction and training 
suited to their va,rious requirements. 

The Board's Coritinuation Classes are carried on in twenty-seven schools. 
They serve the needs of pupils who have to work during the day, but who 
desire either to extend their general knowledge, or to make a beginning of 
studies bearing on the occupation upon which they have entered. Much 
attention has in recent years been given to these classes, and to the bringing 
of them into vital contact with the industries and occupations in the city. The 
Board works in close co-operation with employers of all kinds, and receives from 
them valuable advice as to the forming of courses and the actual requirements 
of the industries. The cidsses meet on three nights a week, and are held in 
summer as well as winter. It is found that a well-organised, well-staffed voluntary 
system attracts large numbers of the youth of both sexes in the city, and 
although the Board has power under the Education (Scotland) Act of 1908 to 
frame bye-laws for compulsory attendance in respect of young persons between 
, 14 and 17 years of age, that power has not yet been exercised. The only 
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compulsory attendance is in the case of telegraph messenger boys, who are com- 
pelled, not by the Educatioaal Authority, but by the Postal Department, to 
attend Continuation Classes either in the morning or evening, as their duties suit, 
and the arrangement has worked out harmoniously and well and to the great 
advantage of the boys, of whom there are about 200. 

In the winter of 1911-12 the number of students in the Continuation Classes 
was 10,747; i" the summer of 191 1, 3,270. The education in these classes is 
practically free if regular attendance is given, the fee for the session (five shillings) 
being returnable in all of the schools, except the three which are set apart for 
adults over 20 years of age, at the close of the session to each pupil who makes 
80 per cent, of the possible attendances. 

The range and variety of instruction may be gathered from the following list 
of courses and subjects : — 

Division I. — Classes for the completion of General Elementary Education. 

English and Arithmetic, and one or more of the following : The Empire, 
Civics, The Laws of Health, Drawing, Woodwork, Common Commercial 
Documents, Needlework, Cookery, Laundry Work, Dressmaking, 
Millinery. 

Divisions II. and III. — Specialised Classes and Courses. 
English Course : — 

English Composition, English Language and Literature. 

Commercial Courses: — 

(i) Shorthand Course : English, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
(ii) General Commercial Course : Two or more of the following — 
• Commercial Arithmetic, Business Procedure, Elementary Book- 

keeping, Shorthand, English, Commercial Geography, French, 
German, Esperanto, 
(iii) Combined Commercial Courses : Business (Operative), Business 
(Historical, Geographical, and Economic). 

Technical Courses : — 

(i) Elementary Engineering, 
(ii) Elementary Physics, 
(iii) Brassfinishers' work, 
(iv) Tinsmiths' work, 
(v) Moulders' work, 
(vi) Elementary Building Construction, 
(vii) Plumbers' work. 
• (viii) Gas Lighting and Appliances, 
(ix) Plaster work, 
(x) Carpentry and Joinery, 
(xi) Cabinet-making, 
(xii) Upholstery, 
(xiii) French Polishing, 
(xiv) Printing, 
(xv) Bread-baking, 
(xvi) Confectionery, 
(xvii) Tailors' work, 
(xviii) Tailoresses' work, 
(xix) Hairdressers' work. 
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A.RT Courses : — 

(i) General Art Course. • 

(ii) Wood Carving and Design, 
(iii) Modelling in Brass and Copper, 
(iv) Design for Dressmakers. 

Domestic Courses : — 

Two or more of the following: Cookery, Needlework, Dressmaking, 
Laundry work. Housewifery, Millinery, and First-aid, Home-nursing, 
Hygiene, and Temperance. 

Division Vf .—Auxiliary Classes. 
(i) Physical Exercises, 
(ii) Swimming and Life-saving, 
(iii) Vocal Music, 
(iv) Wood Carving, 
(v) Elocution. 

Schemes of co-ordination between the work of the Continuation Classes and 
the Central Institutions in Edinburgh are also in operation. These Central 
Institutions are five in number, viz. : — 

1. Edinburgh Heriot-Watt College. 

2. Edinburgh College of Art. 

3. Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. , 

4. Edinburgh .Royal Dick Veterinary College. 

5. Edinburgh School of Cookery and Domestic Economy. 

The general principle of the schemes of co-ordination is that boys and girls, on 
leaving the Day-school, should undergo a period of two or three years' training 
in the Continuation Schools in the elementary stages of the subjects which bear 
upon their occupations, and that thereafter they should proceed to the appropriate 
Central Institution for the specialised advanced instruction which can only be had 
in suitably equipped Technical or Art Colleges. 

To encourage pupils to pass on from the Continuation Schools to the Heriot- 
Watt College and to the College of Art, Mr. McEwan, ex-M.P. for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh, has for some years kindly supplied a fund, which has 
been distributed by Mr. James Pretsell, a well-known citizen of Edinburgh, for 
the provision of fees at these Central Institutions. An arrangement has been 
made with Mr. Pretsell, whereby, in the case of this fund being continued by 
Mr. McEwan, preference will be given to pupils who have received certificates 
of proficiency from the School Board's Continuation Classes, showing that they 
are able to go on to the Technical, Commercial, or Art Classes, as arranged 
under the schemes between the Heriot-Watt College, the College of Art, and 
the School Board. 

The City of Edinburgh Committee on Secondary Education has framed a 
scheme for enabling qualified students resident in the city, by means of bursuries 
or otherwise, to obtain education at any of the Central Institutions recognised by 
the Scotch Education Department. The amount of each bursary is determined 
according to the circumstances of each case. 
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The co-ordination of the work of the Continuation Classes to the higher work 
in the five Central Institutions is ensured by frequent conferences of the teachers 
and administrative officers concerned, and by the issue of a Joint Prospectus 
giving all the details and the relationships of the various courses. 

According to the Report on the Twelfth Decennial Census of the City of 
Edinburgh issued by the Registrar-General on February 27th, 191 2, there are 
in the city 17,759 young persons between the ages of 14 and 17 years. Of 
these at least 5,000 are in attendance at the Continuation Classes of the Edinburgh 
School Board, 1,500 are attending Central Institutions or Private Schools, and 
5,000 have not yet finished their Day-school education. The number who are 
not yet receiving instruction of any kind may be put down in round numbers at 
6,000, or 34 per cent, of the total population between 14 and 17 years of age. 

In 1910 an Educational Census was taken of the children and young persons 
in Edinburgh with a view to determining two main points, viz. : (a) the actual 
number of young persons for whom Continuation Class arrangements should be 
made; and (S) the nature of the industries of the various districts in which these 
young persons are at present employed. The census was confined to houses of 
a rental of ;£30 per annum and less. Detailed reference was made to this census 
by Mr. Peck, the Clerk of the School Board of Edinburgh, in a paper read at the 
Conferenceon the Prevention of Destitution last year. It is sufficient, therefore, 
now to say that from this census it was learned that there are forty-three 
occupations in the city in which more than fifty workers between the ages of 14 
and 18 are engaged. These important groups of industries were carefully 
surveyed with a view to showing to what extent provision had already been made 
in the Continuation Schools for giving instruction in the subjects which are 
directly related to them, and what further organisation was required to meet the 
necessities of occupations still unprovided for. One important result was the 
erection and equipment of workshops at Tynecastle, in the west of Edinburgh, 
for the practical and theoretical instruction of apprentices living in the western 
districts. The needs of the other parts of the city were also considered and 
investigated, and it is expected that within a year workshops, similar in construction 
to those at Tynecastle, will be erected in the northern and southern districts of 
the city. 

As the workshops in Tynecastle represent the latest development in Edinburgh 
of the equipment of Continuation Classes in trade subjects, the following 
description of them may be found interesting and helpful : — 

The Tynecastle workshops are situated at the north-west end of McLeod 
Street, in the western district of Edinburgh,, in a field whose area is three and a 
half acres, and in which is also built a new Supplementary School. The work- 
shops consist of a two-storied building 406 feet long and 28 feet w;de, with an 
adjoining wing on the west side 100 feet in length. The height of the building 
is 33 feet, and the average floor space of each room 1,000 square feet. 

The cost of erecting these buildings has been ;£6,ooo, which works out at the 
exceedingly low average of 3id. per cubic foot, while the tools and fittings, with 
the necessary electric motors, have entailed an expenditure of ;£2,020, making a 
total cost of £8,020. 

The rooms are eighteen in number. Four of them are at present used for the 
theoretical part of the instruction relative to the Engineering and Building 
Courses. These subjects will, next session, be taught in the new Supplementary 
School, and these rooms will be taken over by the Cookery and Laundry Classes. 
One room has been specially fitted up for Mechanical Drawing, and is seated for 
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thirty pupils. Another room is a Physics Laboratory. Two rooms are occupied 
by the Woodwork Classes of the Cabinet-making and Building Construction 
Courses, in which the students devote one evening per week to Mathematics, one 
to Drawing, and the third is spent at bench work. One room, devoted to Tin- 
smith work, is open four nights in the week, the extra night being necessary 
owing to the large enrolment of tinsmiths. The pupils are divided into two 
sections — Junior and Senior; the former receiving four hours' theoretical and two 
hours' practical work, and the latter four hours' practical and two hours' 
theoretical work. In the practical classes the students are taught the various 
methods of joining metal by soldering, etc., hollowing, wiring, etc., and the use 
of the burring and other machines. 

Forty plumbers work in another room on Monday and Tuesday. Each lad 
receives two hours' practical work per week, and devotes the remaining four 
hours to Workshop Arithmetic and Drawing. 

One room is given to the upholsterers and French polishers. The pupils in the 
former class are engaged in building chairs and sofas from the frames supplied, 
in planning out carpets, in cutting out loose covers, etc., and in estimating for 
work. In the Polishing Class are seven out of the eight lads between the ages 
of 14 and 18 engaged in this trade in Edinburgh. The syllabus of instruction 
covers knowledge of wood, polishing ingredients, and the staining and polishing 
of various kinds of wood. 

Two rooms accommodate the tailors and tailoresses. 

One room is occupied by the plasterers, for whom a two-years' course in 
Drawing and Practical work is provided. 

The walls of the rooms have been left bare, and a miniature roof erected for 
workshop practice. 

The Engineering room is the largest department in the school. One evening 
per week is taken up by its students with Engineering Drawing, one evening 
with Mathematics, and one with Workshop Practice. While most of the time 
in the workshop is given over to vice work and bench work, experience is also 
gained in lathe-turning and forge work. There are in this room four turning- 
lathes and a drilling machine. 

In another room, fitted with two wood-turning lathes, a band saw, and a 
complete outfit for each pupil, the moulders draw and make the patterns for 
their work in the moulding workshop. Lessons are given on timber, and the 
tools used and moulding boxes, patterns, etc., are constructed. Lastly, another 
room, containing the large boxes for the various kinds of sand and the large pit 
in which the pupils work, is set aside-for the teaching of the principles of moulding. 

There are twenty-three teachers on the stafE, all of whom are highly skilled 
experts at their respective trades. 

During last session nearly 400 pupils were in attendance, representing the 
various trades. Many of them qame from long distances, but the attendance 
was very satisfactory, averaging 90 per cent. 

In connection with each trade there has been formed a Sectional Committee, 
composed of masters, workmen, and educational experts, who • periodically visit 
the classes, examine the work of the students, and send in reports and recom- 
mendations to the School Board. Much valuable help has been rendered by 
these important Committees. 

It will thus be seen that a very important step has been taken in developing 
the teaching and training of apprentices with the view of producing more com- 
petent tradesmen and equipping young people to occupy remunerative positions 
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in the work of life. Inevitably _^this development has led to the practical 
consideration of a system of Day Continuation Classes. It is being increasingly 
felt that if apprentices are to be rightly and thoroughly trained a scheme must be 
devised w^hereby, with the consent of employers, young people may attend classes 
during the day for instruction, supplementary to that obtained in their own 
workshops, such attendance to be counted as part of their working day. A 
deputation of the Edinburgh School Board visited Germany last year and 
investigated the admirable system of Day Continuation Classes to be found 
there, especially in Munich. As a result, action is now being taken to establish, 
in co-operation with employers of labour, a somewhat similar system in Edinburgh. 

Not less important than the building and equipment of classrooms is the 
question of the equipment and training of teachers for the classes in the various 
trade subjects. It is easy to get a sufficient number of expert tradesmen to 
become teachers; but these are not always found to be gifted with the art of 
tfHciently imparting their own expert knowledge. It may be long before we are 
able to introduce the thorough system of training expert trade-teachers to be 
found in Germany. But an important development in this direction took place 
in Edinburgh last year. At the request of the School Board the Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers instituted a course of training in 
Methods of Teaching for Non-professional Teachers. The course was attended 
by 137 non-professional teachers engaged in the Continuation Classes of the 
Board. These teachers were classified under three sections, viz.. Commercial, 
Industrial, and Domestic. The course consisted of Lectures, Demonstration 
Lessons, and Supervised Practice in Teaching. The average attendance exceeded 
90 per cent. In the work of supervising the Practice of Teaching, the Masters 
of Method of the Provincial Committee had the assistance of commercial 
technical, and domestic experts. The course was highly successful, and has done 
much to shorten the period of amateurish effort and to eliminate some of the early 
efforts made by the untrained expert at the expense of the students of the Con- 
tinuation Classes. 

This course of training is to be continued, and, until a more thorough and 
comprehensive system can be established, it will undoubtedly serve a good purpose 
in making more efficient teachers. 

Lastly, there is under consideration at the present time the important question 
of the supervision of young people who have left the Day-schools to enter 
various occupations, and who are attending the Continuation Classes. It is hoped 
that at an early date, through the Local Care Committees established in connection 
with the feeding, etc., of neglected children, there may be instituted a system of 
kindly and sympathetic supervision over those boys and girls who need it most, in 
order that it may be insured that they are regular in their attendance at the 
Continuation Classes, that they have found the occupations for which they are 
best suited, and that the classes they attend are such as to fit them more fully 
for the work in which they are engaged. With such a system added to the 
organisation for the training and equipment of young people, which has been 
detailed in this paper, the hope may be cherished that the future will contain fewer 
lads and girls drifting aimlessly to swell the numbers of the casual labourers, the 
unemployed, and the destitute. 
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The Present Position of Opinion as to the Labour 

of Adolescents. 

By R H. Tawney. 

In this paper I have not the results of any original investigation to offer, nor shall 
I attempt to anticipate the constructive proposals w^hich will no doubt be made by 
other contributors to the Conference. What I propose to do is simply to state, in. 
a quite summary form, some of the principal conclusions wrhich, as it seems to 
me, are to be draw^n from recent inquiries into the economic, moral, and educa- 
tional problems surrounding the life of young people, betwreen manhood or 
womanhood and the age at which full-time attendance at' the Elementary School 
comes to an end. I shall purposely take a broad survey of the field instead of 
confining myself to the elaboration of any one side of the question. 

There are, no doubt, departments of social life in which the main obstacle 
to future advance is lack of knowledge. But lack of knowledge cannot, I think,, 
be pleaded as an excuse for our failure to remove some of the well-known evils of 
adolescent labour. The extraordinary concentration of attention upon this ques- 
tion which has taken place in the last five years, not only in Great Britain, but in 
America and on the Continent of Europe, has resulted in both private individuals 
and Governments supplying us with a mass of information, suggestion, and 
criticism which is easily available, and which has been quite sufficiently winnowed 
by discussioii to be ready for practical application. From the former we have (to 
mention only a few instances) Professor Sadler's account of experiments in con- 
tinued education (" Continuation Schools in England and elsewhere "); Mr. 
R. G. Bray's book on " Boy Labour and Apprenticeship "; the chapters on 
" Juvenile Labour " in the recent book of Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Laske on 
" Unemployment "; the book of Mr. Greenwood, " Juvenile Labour Exchanges 
and After-care," and of Mr. Keeling on " The Labour Exchange in relation to 
Boy and Girl Labour "; Mr. J. H. Whitehouse's " Problems of Boy Life "; and, 
as an historical introduction to the whole subject. Miss Dunlop's and Mr. 
Denman's " History of Apprenticeship and Child Labour." If reports are to be 
regarded as a sign of activity, public bodies have been equally active. From the 
Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Employment of School 
Children in 1901 onwards there has been a steady stream of official publications 
dealing with one aspect or another of the same question, of which the most 
important are the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, together with the Report of Mr. Jackson on Boy Labour, the Report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on Attendance at Continuation 
Schools Compulsory and Otherwise, the Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Partial Exemption from School Attendance (" Half-time "), the 
Report of the Select Committee on Street Trading, the Report on Boy Labour 
in the Post Office, the Report of the London County Council on Apprenticeship, 
and the valuable Report contained in the Agenda of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council for February 24th, 1909. If these documents 
disagreed there would be a case for further inquiry. But in the main they agree, 
and when they are in agreement further delay in acting upon their conclusions is 
almost unpardonable. 

Let me state as concisely as possible what has been proved. 

(i) It has been proved that employment for wages during the period of school 
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attendance has results which are disastrous for the physique and education of 
the child. For the effect on its health I must refer to the Report of the School 
Medical Officer of the London County Council for 1906, which shows from an 
examination of some 400 boys that fatigue, aenemia, severe nerve signs, deformities, 
and severe heart signs, increase with every increase in the hours worked outside 
school. For the effect on education I must refer to the evidence given by 
teachers before the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Employment of 
School Children. 

(ii) It has beefi proved that partial exemption at the age of 12 has the evil 
effects of other forms of wage-earning employment by school children, and has 
them in all probability in a higher degree than most. As to health, the evidence 
is conflicting. But since the Member for Bolton quoted evidence the other day 
in the House of Commons designed to show that in Dundee half-time employ- 
ment was actually beneficial to the health of the children, one may point out 
that inquiries made in Bolton itself (Sadler, " Continuation Schools," p. 332, and 
Committee on Partial Exemption, p. 180) indicate that in height and weight 
half-timers are below the average of other children of the same age. As to the 
effect of half-time employment on education and future employment, there is 
now substantial agreement. With hardly an exception, teachers state, that, apart 
from other difficulties, half-timers are too exhausted to take advantage of school. 
The statement of the Committee on Partial Exemption as to the effects of half- 
time in the Bradford district is, -mutatis mutandis, true of other textile districts : 
" Between 15 and 18 the greater part of the boys leave the trade, having lost an 
important part of their schooling, and having acquired some preliminary knowledge 
of a trade which cannot find them employment, and are cast upon the labour 
market to try and find employment in a district which is peculiarly deficient in 
well-paid male occupations." 

(iii) It has been proved — and this is a truth more recently realised than the 
points which I have just mentioned — that certain kinds of adolescent employment 
are closely connected with unemployment and with juvenile crime. As to 
unemployment, there are a large number of industries in which, on the one 
hand, the work done by the adolescent labour employed in them involves no 
training whatever, the boys or girls being employed simply as cheap machines, 
and in which, on the other hand, the proportion of boys to adults employed is so 
large as to make it absolutely certain that a high percentage of the former will 
be dismissed at manhood. Such industries (of which, till recently, the Post 
Office was one) live by using up cheap relays of juvenile labour, with effects 
almost as disastrous as, though perhaps less sensational than, the exploitation of 
children under the early factory system. One effect of them is seen in the 
steady drift of a large number of youths into unemployment or into employments 
whose irregularity is increased by the fact that they are permanently overstocked. 
Another effect is shown by the fact that it appears to be the case that juvenile 
criminals are recruited preponderantly from among youths who are unemployed 
(see the Reports of the Borstal Association) or who are engaged in occupations 
offering no training for future employment and, therefore, no incentive to regular 
habits. 

(iv) It has been proved that there are a large number of youths who, 
immediately on leaving school, enter occupations where they are overworked to 
such an extent as not only to make further education quite out of the question, 
but also to inflict grave damage to health. This point has for some reason 
received little attention, and exact information is, unfortunately, not available. 
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But it is really one of "crucial importance. No energy devoted to guiding boys 
into employments will compensate for the fact that boys are often employed for 
hours which are far too long. This is true both of those who are engaged in 
occupations where the hours are quite unregulated by law (for example, vanboys 
messengers, etc., who frequently work till late at night in all weathers), and 
also of boys whose hours are limited by the Workshop and Factory Acts, but not 
limited with nearly sufficient strictness. 

These things, I would repeat, are not matters of conjecture, but certainties. 
With the exception of the last, they are written down in the cool language of 
official documents. It is no exaggeration to say that the general conclusions to 
be drawn from the inquiries of the last few years has been to show that we are 
€very year creating unemployed, inefficients, and criminals, by tolerating the 
existence of conditions by which we know unemployment, inefficiency, and 
crime to be produced. 

It is not, however, in the revelation of evils that the greatest progress of the 
last few years has been made. The most noticeable advance has been our growing 
appreciation of the conditions which any reform worth having must satisfy. I 
do not propose to outline, even in detail, a scheme for dealing with the evils 
which I have indicated. But I would suggest that opinion has reached substantia] 
agreement upon the following points : — 

(i) With regard to wage-earning employments during the age of compulsory 
school attendance, the time has, I think, come when we may say that there is 
general agreement that these ought to be stopped, not universal agreement, but 
sufficient agreement to make a step forward practicable. The problem is a 
twofold one, that of work out of school hours by children attending full time, 
and that of half-time or partial exemption. It may be conceded at once that a 
certain amount of the former is probably harmless. But the difficulty of seeing 
that it is not abused by being unduly prolonged is so great that I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Bray that its total prohibition is the only practicable method of 
preventing the serious and widely extended evil of the child who, while attending 
school, works twenty to thirty hours a week in addition. In favour of partial 
exemption at the age of 12 there is one argument only, namely, that the great 
majority of the textile workers desire its continuance; for the statements that it 
is necessary to the continuance of the cotton and woollen industries are too 
threadbare to be discussed. This opposition is, I confess, a serious matter. On 
the other hand, the evil is gross. In far poorer districts than Lancashire— «.^., 
London and Glasgow — the vast majority of children attend school up to 14. It 
is not tolerable, therefore, that the community should allow the physique and 
intelligence of the rising generation to be stunted by the workers in two or three 
industries. 

(ii) Second, with regard to the years after compulsory full-time attendance 
ceases (I purposely omit the question whether the school age should not be raised 
to 15 or 16, as, though I am in favour of such a step myself, there are no signs 
of opinion yet being ripe for it). We have, I think, discovered seven things:— 

First, the hope sometimes expressed that the worst evils of juvenile employ- 
ment may be avoided by what is called " the revival of apprenticeship " is a 
mirage. Apprenticeship obtains in comparatively few of the industries employing 
youths, and in most of those it is of very little value. 

Second, the attempt to draft youths into employments where they will receive 
training in the workshop (when such can be found), though it may benefit 
individuals, leaves the general problem quite untouched. No employer will take 
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on more learners than he wants, any more than he will put in more machines 
than he wants. It may be a very good thing so to reshuffle jobs among youths 
as to enable them to get the work best suited to their capacity. But when this has 
been done it still remains to make provision for the vast majority of boys who 
are not wanted as learners. 

Third, it is therefore, quite Utopian to hope that any very large proportion 
of the young people of the country will ever receive the educational care which 
they require unless the task of providing it is organised by the State, as it organises 
elementary education at the present day. It is quite true that certain localities 
can produce remarkable statistics as to the percentage of children leaving the 
elementary school who enter continuation classes. But one must remember that, 
in spite of these isolated successes, over 75 per cent, of the boys and girls between 
14 and 17 are receiving no continued education on week-days whatever, and that 
there is no reason to suppose that this percentage will appreciably decrease in the 
future. Those who are in evening classes now are those whose occupations make 
them, and sometimes their employers, anxious for their attendance. The vast 
majority of young people are engaged in occupations in which they do not receive 
any immediate benefit from technical training. The idea that they would get 
good from prolonged education occurs neither to them nor their employers, who, 
even if they give time off to apprentices, never dream of allowing it to " mere 
labourers." 

Fourth, what is required in modern industry is not so much " skill," in the 
sense of manual dexterity, as adaptability, initiative, and responsibility. What 
is needed in the citizen is good health and general intelligence. Any training, 
therefore, which the State may give during the years of adolescence, must not be 
merely technical, but must include in its objects the development of physique 
and the cultivation of interests wider than the details of the trade (though it 
might start from these). It must not be narrowly specialised. 

Fifth, for a large number, probably a majority, of youths, attendance at an 
evening school, after their day's "work, is an undue strain. As a matter of fact, 
even of those who attend at present a good many are too exhausted to derive 
much educational benefit. Any attempt at making attendance at continuation 
schools compulsory should, therefore, be accompanied by a reduction in the hours 
worked. 

Sixth, the present system under which, at least, three Departments — the Board 
of Education, the Board of Trade, and the Home Office (not to mention the 
Post Office)— deal with different aspects of adolescent employment is extremely 
unsatisfactory. While the Board of Trade is trying to place boys in permanent 
jobs, the Post Office was, until recently, manufacturing unemployment by 
dismissing half its juvenile employees between 16 and 17. While the Board of 
Education works to discourage the entry into blind-alley employments, the 
Home Office actually reproves Local Authorities who try to tighten up their 
bye-laws with regard to street trading. There should, at any rate, be a permanent 
Inter-Departmental Committee for dealing with questions of adolescent employ- 
ment, such as exists, I believe, for dealing with the question of fair wages m 
Government contracts. 

Seventh, it is questionable whether, if Parliament deals with the subject of 
compulsory attendance at continuation classes, it would be well advised in leavmg 
the adoption of compulsion to the discretion of Local Authorities, as was done 
under the Scottish Education Act of 1908. Such a plan gets over certain obvious 
difficulties. But it has the great disadvantage that the more backward authorities 
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would always set the pace for the more progressive. One can imagine the 
difficulty of enforcing compulsory attendance plus shorter hours in the engineer- 
ing works of, say, Manchester, if those of the surrounding towns were left 
unregulated. Probably, if compulsion is to be introduced, it would be better to 
better to introduce it for all towns above a certain limit of population. 

These are a few of the conclusions which are suggested by experience. 1 
should like to end by repeating what I said at the beginning, that the time for 
mere inquiry has passed, and the time for further action has come. 



The Medical Supervision of Juvenile Workers. 

By Arthur Greenwood, b.sc. 

(Head of Economics Department, Huddersfield Technical College). 

The interference of the State for the protection of juvenile workers has developed 
in such a spasmodic and haphazard manner in the past century that the underlying 
principles are often lost sight of in the medley of legislation dealing with this 
or that form of employment. It may therefore not be out of place to summarise 
the four distinct lines of action which have been taken and are being taken to 
protect the juvenile worker. 

The first is the establishment of a minimum age for employment in particular 
classes of work. There is, for instance, an absolute statutory minimum age for 
employment in factories and workshops, in mines and in street trading. In 
certain classes of dangerous factory employment the minimum is fixed at 1 6 or 
1 8, and the high accident rate for juveniles in factories and workshops (269 per 
10,000 for male young persons as against 216 for men, and 54 per 10,000 for 
girls as against 32 for women*) points to the fact that there is need for raising 
the minimum age for the employment of young persons in many other processes. 
(In the State of Illinois the minimum age for employment in connection with 
machinery is 16). There is still no statutory minimum age for miscellaneous 
employment out of school hours in shops, theatres, hotels, or errand work, but 
many Local Authorities are fixing 11 or 1 2 as a minimum for any employment. 
The second line of State interference for the protection of juvenile workers 
consists in the fixing of maximum daily and weekly hours of labour by the 
Factory, Mines, Shops, and Employment of Children Acts. According to a 
recently issued Home Office Memorandum on the law relating to Shops the 
errand boy who is " mainly engaged in delivering goods at the houses of 
customers, or in going round for orders " is not technically a shop assistant, and 
is therefore not entitled to the compulsory half holiday or the seventy-four hours 
weekly maximum established by the Shops Act. Van boys, office boys, messenger 
boys, and the young persons employed in theatres, picture houses, and laundry 
receiving offices, are not entitled to any protection in regard to the hours for 
which they are employed. It is difficult to form an exact estimate, but probably 

*Repo''t of Accidents Committee, 191 1, p. 18. 
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the hours of labour of from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, of the young persons 
in industrial or commercial employment in any town are entirely unregulated, 
and it is to be feared that where the enforcement of the regulations depends on 
the action of the Local Authority, much of the nominal protection in regard to 
hours is illusory. The third line of defence of the physique of the juvenile 
worker lies in the regulation of the physical conditions of the workplace by the 
compulsory provision of satisfactory ventilation, the fencing of machinery, etc. 
This is secured by the Factory, Mines, and Public Health Acts. 

The idea which underlies all these three lines of action is the provision of a 
minimum standard in the conditions of employment for all children, irrespective 
of their individual idiosyncrasies. But the English Factory Acts have always 
contained the conception that apart from the generally prescribed minimum, an 
effort should be made to consider the fitness of individual children for any particular 
situation. This principle received a further recognition in the arrangements for 
excluding individual children from particular employment contained in the 
Employment of Children Act, 1903. Meanwhile, voluntary agencies for 
guiding children into suitable employment and supervising them during the first 
years of their industrial career had begun to spring into existence. The impor- 
tance of this work was recognised by the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, and the 
Special Rules for the Registration of Juvenile Applicants made thereunder, and 
by the Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910. Both the English and 
Scotch Boards of Education have also drawn the attention of Education Authori- 
ties to the importance of the school medical inspection of " leavers " as a means 
of advising children and parents with regard to the choice of employment from 
the point of view of physique.* 

Thus in addition to the general minimum standard of conditions secured in the 
three ways indicated above, there is a somewhat disconnected set of arrangements 
for the individual child : (a) by compulsory exclusion from particular situations, 
{b) by the provision of advice and supervision. The main objects of this paper 
are to review the practical operation of these arrangements as they concern the 
phys'ique of the child, to point out their weaknesses, and to suggest methods by 
which they might be improved. 

Supervision of Wage-earning Children by School Medical Officers. 
The Employment of Children Act, 1903, contains the following provisions : — 
A child shall not be employed to lift, carry, or move anything so heavy 
as to be likely to cause injury to the child. 

A child shall not be employed in any occupation likely to be injurious to 

his life, limb, health, or education, regard being had to his physical condition. 

If the Local Authority send to the employer of any child a certificate 

signed by a registered medical practitioner that the lifting, carrying, or 

moving of any specified weight is likely to cause injury to the child, or that 

any specified occupation is likely to be injurious to the life, limb, health, or 

education of the child, the certificate shall be admissable as evidence in any 

subsequent proceedings against the employer in respect of the employment 

of the child. 

It is clear that these provisions place very great power in the hands of Local 

Authorities. It should be noted that in each of the clauses the mere fact that a 

particular circumstance " is likely to " harm the child, apart from the fact that it 

is harming the child is sufficient to warrant interference. 

*Cf. Memorandum of the Scotch Education Department on the Medical Examination of School 
Children^ March, 1909, p. 3 ; Report of Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 1910, p. 6. 
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The medical examination of a number of cases of wage-earnmg children in 
London undertaken by Dr. Thomas, has shown that any employment out of 
school hours, beyond the lightest errand work for a very short period, is sufficient 
to have a serious, effect upon the child's physical development. Beyond investiga- 
tions into the effects of employment,* very little has been done by School Medical 
Officers in the direction of checking the evils of the employment of school 
children. A case is reported in Brighton of the prohibition of the employment of 
a boy on a long milk round.t From a northern town a case is reported in which 
the School Medical Officer issued the necessary medical certificate to prohibit the 
employment in a barber.'s shop of a boy who was attending an Open-Air 
School. J In Bradford the School Medical Officer has not infrequently issued 
similar certificates at the request of the Inspector under the Employment of Chil- 
dren Act. In Worcester the applicants for street trading licences are examined 
by the School Medical Officer. § (Local Authorities can always refuse to issue 
a street trading licence to any boy or girl aged under 1 6 where such a course 
appears desirable on physical grounds.) But, generally speaking, the School 
Medical Officer is not closely in touch with the machinery for the enforcement 
of the Employment of Children Act, even where (which, unfortunately, is 
generally not the case) this machinery is an effective reality. Although in many 
places (including Manchester and Torquay||) complaints have been made with 
regard to the evil of the carrying of heavy weights by young errand boys, I have 
not been able to hear of any action by a School Medical Officer to check this 
practice. 

The School Medical Officer and the Full-time Juvenile Worker. 
In the Employment of Children Act a " child " is defined as any person under 
the age of 14. In many towns a large number of the children leave school for 
full-time employment under the age of 14. All the powers of the School Medical 
Officer over wage-earning children apply equally to children under 14 employed 
full-time outside the Factory and Workshop and Mines Acts, e.g., errand and 
shop boys, van boys, hotel boys. But in addition to his power of prohibiting any 
particular employment of this kind or checking abuses in it, the School Doctor 
can, as has been mentioned above, use the final medical examination for the purpose 
of giving advice in the choice of employment. No doubt this is done informally 
in a number of cases. Wherever a Juvenile Advisory Committee or an Employ- 
ment Sub-Committee under the Choice of Employment Act has been established, 
it is also usual for a summary of the School Medical Officer's final examination to 
be entered by the teacher on the card which is sent for every child from the school 
to the office of the Employment Bureau. But it does not appear that this pro- 
cedure taken alone is of much value. IT What is needed is that the School Doctor 
should be in close personal relation with the Juvenile Labour Exchange, and 
should send a special note, or see the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittee personally, when particular action is necessary for individua l children 

*For other investigations besides that just referred to, cf.. Report of Chief Medical Officer of tlie 
Board of Education for 1909, p. 80, and 1910, p. 116, ;/ seg. 

'[Cf. Annual Report of School Medical Officer for Brighton for 1910, p. 137. 

\Cf. " The Employment of Children," by an Ex-Inspector under the Shops and Employment of 
Children Act, School Child, May 191 2, p. 9. 

^Cf. Report of Chief Medical OfBcer of the Board of Education for 1910, p. 18. 

\\Cf. School Child, April, 191 2, p. 11. 

^Also in districts where a large number of Children leave School under 14. it is much more common 
for the " leavers " to miss the examination altogether than would perhaps be gathered from the official 
Board of Education Reports. 
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{e.g., in the case of tuberculous children, or children suffering from weak hearts). 
Of the making of forms there is no end, but perhaps I may be pardoned for 
suggesting that the Board of Trade or Education Authorities should supply School 
Doctors with a simple form which would enable the necessary communication to 
be made with the minimum of trouble, where this could not be done by a personal 
interview. It would also often be advantageous for the School Medical Officer 
to be a member of the Juvenile Advisory Committee, or the Education 
Committee's Employment Sub-Committee. 

Work of the Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

The functions of the Certifying Factory Surgeons in regard to medical examina- 
tion of children and young persons under i6 were so fully described in the valuable 
paper which Dr. Dearden contributed to last year's Conference that I need not 
cover the same ground in dealing with their work. It should be recognised that 
the system of medical examination of juveniles under the Factory Acts, as it exists 
to-day, is the outcome of what may, in a sense, be termed an accident in the history 
of English Factory Legislation. It would never have come into existence but 
for the fact that when Parliament enacted the great Factory Act of 1 833, which 
is the foundation of modern English industrial regulation from an administrative 
point of view, there was no civil registration of births, and only a very imperfect 
system of parish registers. The greatest stumbling-block in the way of the 
effective administration of those parts of the earlier Factory Acts relating to the 
minimum age of employment, had been the impossibility of determining the ages 
of children. (The same difficulty exists in administering Factory Acts in India 
and in parts of the United States at the present time.) A system of medical 
examinations was therefore adopted primarily as a means of estimating the ages 
of the children by an independent authority. The consideration of physical 
fitness was, so to speak, only a second thought. It is the haphazard and accidental 
origin of the system of medical examination which is at the root of its weaknesses 
to-day. After the civil registration of births became general, the employers who 
had — and still have — to pay the fees to the Factory Surgeons for the examinations 
(probably amounting at the present day to £40,000 or £50,000 per annum*), 
attempted strenuously but unsuccessfully in 1878, in 1891, and again in 1900 to 
secure their abolition. Consequently Parliament has, for the most part, concen- 
trated its attention on the question whether the Certifying Surgeons should 
continue to exist or not, instead of on the problem of-making the medical supervision 
of juvenile workers as effective as possible. It was only at the suggestion of a 
private Member — a doctor — that in 1891 it was made compulsory for the Factory 
Surgeons to send an annual report to the Home Office. Since then the advent 
of a doctor to the position of Chief Inspector of Factories, the appointment of 
two special Medical Factory Inspectors, the efforts of the Association of Certifying 
Factory Surgeons, and — it riiust be added — the continual criticism to which the 
Factory Surgeons have been subjected from Education Authorities, teachers, and 
others, have all tended to improve the efficiency of the service to a certain extent 
The Factory Act of 1901 conferred upon the surgeons the power to qualify the 
certificate " by conditions as to the work on which a child or young person is fit to 
be employed."t Before this the surgeon could only refuse the certificate 
altogether if he did not see his way to grant it. Till 1906 the medical examina- 

*The total expenditure of the Home Office in factory inspection is less than ^100,000 per annum. 
tFactory and Workshop Act, 1910, Section 64 (5). The Certifying Surgeons had asked for this 
power as long ago ,as 1&76. 
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tions only took place in connection with employment in factories. In that year 
the Home Secretary exercised the power (which had been in his hands since 1878) 
to extend the requirement of medical certificates to several classes of workshops. 
There are about 400,000 medical examinations in the United Kingdom every 
year. (The total number of children leaving school for employment annually 
is about three-quarters of a million.) In 1910 there were 8,469 rejections of 
children and young persons on account of physical unfitness. Of these, 3,962 
were on account of uncleanliness, — mostly pediculosis in the head, — 951 on 
account of diseases of the eyes or defective sight, 346 on account of diseases of 
the heart and lungs. 6,500 conditional certificates were granted, in 1,810 
of which employment was forbidden at or near machinery, and in 1,934 of which 
employment was forbidden unless the child was treated for the defect. 

Following up Rejections. 
One of the greatest defects in the system of medical supervision of juvenile 
workers through the Certifying Surgeons has always been the lack of any effective 
machinery for following up cases of rejected children. There is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the rejected child from remaining neglected at home, from 
entering worse employment outside the Factory and Workshop Act, or iti 
populous industrial areas, from |)eing " passed " by the surgeon in a neighbouring 
district, who is less careful in his examinations. Instances of all these results of 
rejection frequently occur, although, of course, in many cases the child obtains 
proper treatment. But often the child is unable to explain to the parent the 
cause of rejection, even if the doctor endeavours to make it clear to the child.* 
In 1893 two women Factory Inspectors were appointed. Before this nothing 
seems to have been done in the way of " following up," beyond the kindly advice 
and recommendations of the surgeons themselves. The women Factory In- 
spectors, however, from the first, saw the need of action in this direction. From 
time to time they have undertaken investigations into the condition of rejected • 
children in different areas, f In 1905, Miss R. E. Squire was able to arrange in 
Birmingham for the cases of rejection for uncleanliness to be followed up 
systematically by Health Visitors acting under the Medical Officer of Health.l 
The women Factory Inspectors have also made some use of the power of the 
Factory Inspector to order any child or young person to be re-examined by the 
surgeon. § The establishment of Labour Exchanges, and in particular of Juvenile 
Advisory Committees, provided an obvious instrument for seeing that the right 
kind of employment was found for rejected children, where any employment 
was desirable. The first town where steps were taken in this direction was- 
Dewsbury, where Dr. Hallewell, the School Medical Officer for the borough and 
the Certifying Factory Suj-geon for the greater part of the town, has now beert 
workmg in close co-operation with the Juvenile Advisory Committee for eighteen 
months with the happiest results.|| In addition to visiting all cases of rejection, 
the Secretary of the Juvenile Advisory Committee keeps in touch with children 
who, while considered fit for employm?ht, need special attention. Co-operation ' 
of a more or 1 ess _ effective character has been established between Certifying 
Factory Surgeons and Juvenile- Advisory Committees in Huddersfield, Leeds, 

*Cf. Report of School Medical Officer for Dewsbury, for 1910, p. 5 

\Eg. at Birmingham and Bradford in 1905, Burnley in 1909, Ireland in 1907, Glasgow in 1000. 

JReport of Chief Inspector of Factories for 1905, p. 318. 

§Report of Chief Inspector of Factories for 1910, p. 226. 

lie/: Report of School Medical Officer for Dewsbury for ,910, pp. 4-8. Cf. also speech of Mis» 
Hartop, Secretary of Dewsbury Juvenile Advisory Committee, Proceedings of National Conference on, 
the Prevention of Destitution 1911, p. ^78. 
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Halifax, Nottingham, Northampton, and Southwark. At Huddersfield the 
Education Committee have permitted the School Nurses to assist in foUowine 
up the cases. ° 

Weaknesses of the Existing System of Medical Supervision. 
r It should be noted that under the Factory Act the duty of the Certifvine 
Surgeon is simply to pass or reject the child. He is under no obligation to assist 
in the work of following up; and although the Home Office favours the idea of 
co-operation between Certifying Surgeons and Juvenile Labour Exchanges and 
intimated its views to the surgeons, it is really in a position to issue no definite 
instructions on the matter. 

It must be confessed that although a certain amount of good is being done here 
and there, the system of medical supervision of juvenile workers as a whole is not 
satisfactory. The fact that so little use is made by School Medical Officers of 
their wide powers under the Employment of Children Act is due partly to the 
general weakness in the administration of that Act by Local Authorities. Over 
1,700 prosecutions were undertaken by active Local Authorities in connection 
with the employment of children both in 1909 and in 1910.* But in a great 
many districts (including some which have actually made bye-laws under the 
Act) the law with regard to the employment of children under 11 as street 
traders, or of children under 14 after 9 p.m., is broken in scores of cases every 
week without the slightest remonstrance either from the Home Office (which 
presumably exists largely to see that Local Authorities carry out the law of the 
land) or from the public. Moreover, neither the Board of Education nor the 
Scotch Education Department have given the Local Authorities a lead by 
explaining clearly and concisely exactly what the powers of School Medical 
Officers in this direction are and how they can most conveniently be exercised. 

The first and most obvious weakness of the Certifying Surgeon system is that 
it is confined to those employments which come under the Factory and Workshop 
Act. Further, it provides for no systematic re-examination after the child is once 
passed. A half-timer has to be re-examined on becoming a full-timer, but a 
" young person " is only re-examined if he happens to change his employment 
under the Factory Act. It should also be noted that the section of the Factory 
Act which lays down that examinations shall take place within a week of the 
commencement of employment is practically ignored in most districts. The 
examinations frequently do not take place for some weeks after the commence- 
ment of employment. This is the fault sometimes of the employer and 
sometimes of the surgeon. The Factory Inspectors do not appear to insiV 
strictly on the enforcement of the rule.f It is possible for rejected children to 
start work again in a factory and work for some weeks before the surgeon 
comes across them. The powers of surgeons with regard to granting con- 
ditional certificates are insufficient. Probably a large proportion of the 
qualifications now inserted in certificates {e.g., to the effect that a girl shall do 
up her hair closely when working near machinery, or requiring the treatment 
of a defect) are ultra vires, although most beneficent in intention. 

The standards of " fitness " adopted by the surgeons, and the amount of care 
exercised by them in examining children vary very greatly from one district to 
another. Works managers will often describe how the doctor passes a dozen 

*Cf. Reply of Mr. McKenna to Mr. T. E. Harvey in House of Commons, 17th April, 191 2. 

fAlthough 490 prosecutions took place for offences against the law in regard to certificates of fitness 
in 1910. 
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children after barely looking at them. This state of things is the natural result 
of the status of the surgeons. They are nearly all part-time officers. They are 
paid in the shape of fees from employers. The Home Office does not appear to 
insert any retiring age in their appointment, and with all respect to the Certifying 
Surgeons as a whole, it must be pointed out that doctors who " keep on the 
factory work '.' by way of a pension, after retiring from private practice, are not 
likely to raise the average standard of efficiency in the service. 

Finally, the usefulness of the whole Certifying Surgeon system is reduced on 
account of the lack of co-ordination with the local Health Authority. It 
is obvious that, as was pointed out by the recent Accidents Committee in 
their Report,* if there is to be any medical supervision of working juveniles above 
school age, there are great advantages in a continuity of such work with that of 
the School Medical Officer. It would be easy to discover instances where defects 
noted in the school medical inspection are overlooked to the detriment of the 
child in the factory medical examination. But it is only in a minority of cases that 
the Certifying Factory Surgeon is also School Medical Officer or Medical Officer 
of Health. There are about 2,000 Certifying Factory Surgeons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 1,280 are in England and Wales. Of the latter, 247 hold 
the post of both Medical Officer of Health and District Medical Officer, 141 hold 
the former post only, and 502 the latter post only.f In the largest towns, such 
as Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, the Medical Officer of Health in no case 
holds the office of Certifying Surgeon. In some towns of about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, such as Rotherham, Doncaster, Dewsbury, and Ipswich, and in some 
Metropolitan Boroughs, the two offices are held by the same person. According 
to a Local Government Board Memorandum, issued in December, 1910, both 
the Home Office and the Local Government Board favour the combination of 
the offices in the same person. But this principle is not always acted upon. For 
instance, the Bradford Education Authority, being dissatisfied with the passing 
of half-timers whom it considered unfit for factory employment, passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the transference of the work of the Certifying Factory Surgeon 
to the School Medical Officer, and went so far as to embody the proposal at one 
time in a corporation Bill. Nevertheless, last year the Home Office appointed a 
fresh Certifying Surgeon in West Bradford, apparently without consulting the 
Local Authority or endeavouring to secure a combination of the office with that 
of any of the School Doctors in the city. 

Administrative Reforms. 
A great deal can be done to improve the medical supervision of juvenile workers 
by administrative action. In connection with children under 14 employed outside 
the Factory Act, the Board of Education and the Scotch Education Department 
should, by circular or otherwise, draw the attention of Local Authorities to the 
importance of bringing the school medical service into close touch with the 
inspectorate under the Employment of Children Act, should indicate the powers 
of School Medical Officers under that Act, and the manner in which they may 
best be exercised, and should require evidence that they have been effectively 
exercised as a condition of making any grant in aid towards the school medical 
service. They should further see that the examination of leavers is made of 
more value in connection with the choice of future employment. It should also 
be considered whether some system of registration of all situations taken up by 
children out of school hours should not be adopte d. The licensing of wage- 

*'■• 54- " • 

fReply of Mr. McK-enna to Lord Henry Bentinck in House ot Commons, 23rd November, 1911. 
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earning children is sometimes objected to because, it is argued (in my opinion 
wrongly), that the issue of badges, etc., encourages children to apply for them. 
But such an objection would not apply to a system which made it compulsory 
for the employer of a school child to sign a form stating the hours during which, 
and the work at which it was proposed to employ him. In districts where most 
children leave school for full-time employment under 14, employers are already 
familiar with such a system in connection with the issue of labour certificates. 
Local Authorities have power under the Employment of Children Act (if the 
Home Office will allow them to exercise it) to regulate the labour of school 
children in this way. Needless to say, it would facilitate both inspection and 
medical supervision to an incalculable extent. 

With regard to the Certifying Factory Surgeons, the first step is to secure a 
revision in the method of appointment. Thus, in the case of any vacancies 
occurring in the future, the Medical Officer of Health should, as a matter of course, 
be appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon. The appointment should be made 
terminable when the age of 65 is reached, or when the holder of the office ceases 
to be Medical Officer of Health. In places where the Medical Officer of Health 
is not the only School Medical Officer, or where he has Assistant Medical Officers 
of Health, the office of Certifying Factory Surgeon should be conferred on as 
many of the local medical officers as may be thought convenient, and the Medical 
Officer of Health should be left free to apportion the work, subject to the 
approval of the Home Office. (There is nothing in the Factory Act to require 
that each surgeon should have an exclusive geographical district. This custom 
was established for very excellent reasons by Inspectors Rickards and Horner in 
the period 1833- 1844, and has remained unquestioned ever since, in spite of 
altered circumstances, by virtue of mere vis inerticE.) In the second place, a much 
more serious effort should be made to standardise the quality of the examinations. 
As has been suggested by Miss Patterson (formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories), the surgeon should be required to have regard to certain specific points 
in making the examination.* Since the examinations take place for the most 
part at the factory, and since their object is primarily to determine the fitness for 
employment, and not to examine the general health of the child, it is hardly 
practicable to adopt a system of entering up detailed particulars on cards after the 
fashion of the school medical examinations. But the surgeons should be provided 
with books of forms, or special note books similar to those published under the 
authority of the Association of Certifying Factory Surgeons, in which the 
abnormalities or defects of any child (whether rejected or not) could be noted, 
in order that a permanent record might be kept. 

Thirdly, the work of following up cases of rejections and of defects discovered 
by the surgeons in the course of their examinations, must be taken in hand much 
more effectively. The ready manner in which the Board of Trade, through its 
Juvenile Advisory Committees, has stepped into the breach in this matter in 
various districts, is exceedingly gratifying. But although the assistance of the 
Labour Exchanges is required from the point of view of finding employment, the 
work of Juvenile Advisory Committees on the medical side can only be regarded 
as a praiseworthy stop-gap pending the awakening of the local Health Authorities 
to a proper sense of their duties. The work of following up any sort of ascer- 
tained physical defects should fall upon Health Visitors or School Nurses, and, 
as has been suggested by Dr. Young, the Certifying Factory Surgeon for Liver- 

*Report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 1900, pp. 395-6. 
D 2 
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pool,* School Clinics should be made available for juvenile workers under i6\ 
as w^ell as for the children under the existing Elementary School leaving age. 

Legislative Action. 

There is absolutely nothing to be said in favour of the payment of the surgeonj 
by the employer for the examination of the children. When the work has 
been combined with that of Medical Officer of Health it should be paid for 
by a grant in aid from the Home Office to the Local Authority, based largely, 
though not wholly, on the actual number of examinations made. Such a 
system would guard against any possible danger that the Medical Officer of 
Health would be tempted to have regard to the presence of large employers 
on the Health Committee in exercising his powers. 

But the relief of the employers to the extent of ;540,ooo or £50,000 per annum 
should be accompanied by a stricter enforcement of the principle of the notification 
of engagements of juvenile labour to a Public Authority. Instead of insisting on the 
notification to the Certifying Surgeon direct, the simplest plan in all urban areas 
would be to compel the employer (whether under the Factory Act or not) either 
to engage all his juveniles through the Labour Exchange^ or to notify the Labour 
Exchange immediately of all engagements. The Labour Exchange would then 
send each day a list of all engagements of juveniles to the Medical Officer of 
Health, specifying in each case the work which the boy or girl was undertaking. 
This list would at once be compared with the medical record cards of the children. 
In the case of any who were defective in any way, a visit would at once be paid 
to the place of work, in order that they might be examined. The Home Office 
would determine by special order in which classes of employment, or in which 
kinds of factories or workplaces the engagement of a juvenile would necessitate 
either a special examination at the place of work as at present, or a periodical 
examination^ and in any case as far as possible each place of work should be 
visited periodically by a Medical Inspector — a practice which the Home Office 
would encourage by its grants. 

It may be suggested that a great many of the dangers against which the existing 
examination is supposed to guard could be best dealt with in other ways. For 
instance, the age at which juveniles may be employed in certain classes of 
machines (e.g., power presses in the printing, tin-box making, and other trades) 
should be raised to 16. All girls working near machinery should be compelled 
to wear the hair tied back. The evil of pediculosis (the cause of nearly half the 
rejections at present) should be dealt with in the home. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that neither the existing system of factory 
medical examinations, nor any transformation of it, can, however necessary in 
itself, be an adequate substitute for an extension of the system of school medical 
inspection up to 16. Possibly, as Continuation Schools become general, the 
school medical inspection of juveniles above the Elementary School age will be 
worked in connection with them.|| But we should not wait for the universal 
establishment of Continuation Schools to make medical provision for the juveniles 
aged between 14 and 16 who are at present covered neither by the School Medical 
Service nor by the National Insurance scheme. 

*Cf. Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1908, p. 209. 

fThcre is no reason why this should not be done by any local authority at once, though possibly 
the expenditure would have to be charged to the Sanitary Committee and could not be incurred out 
of the Education Rate, 

§tn Dewsbury nearly 30 per cent, of the children leaving school already obtain their employment 
through the Exchange. 

||School Medical Inspection in connection with Continuation Classes has been begun in Vienna. 
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The Industrial Employment of Girls. 

By Constance Smith 

What do we mean by a " girl " worker ? The answer, in terms of the Factory 
Act, would seem to be obvious : a girl in industry is a young person between 
14 and 18 years of age. But, if we desire to get even a rough idea of the number 
of girls employed in manual labour in this country, we cannot keep to this 
convenient division, because the Census, in dealing with employed persons, 
groups the workers between 10 and 14, and between 15 and 20. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, therefore, the expression " girl " must be taken as covering 
all women workers who have not passed their twentieth birthday. 

The total number of girls between 10 and 20 returned as occupied in the 
aggregate of Urban Districts in the United Kingdom by the Census of 1901 was 
1,057,968. Of these, 57, 497 were between 10 and 14,* 106,937 between 14 and 
15, and 893,534 between 15 and 20. In the next group of ages — 20 to 25 — 
the figure falls to 782,356, and thenceforward goes on decreasing ; so that it is 
the girls between 15 and 20 who form the largest group of women wage-earners. 

The employment of girls is becoming daily a more important factor in our 
industrial, economic, and national life. Recently, the superintendent of a great 
Sunday School in Lancashire took a census of the young people attending that 
school, and, although few of the scholars were mill hands, he did not find a 
single girl between 12 and 17 who was not working for wages. In the clerical 
profession the growth of girl labour in this country during the last decade has 
been so marked as to challenge the attention of the most careless observer. In 
the field of industry it is taking place with less observation ; but none the less 
it is going on to an extent which bids fair to modify very seriously the industrial 
conditions which has hitherto prevailed. In many industries girls in their early 
teens are largely taking the places of older workers. Some at least of these girls 
are doing, with the help of ingenious machines, work which was formerly the 
work of men, at a third of a man's wage. 

In many branches of industry the demand for women's labour is steadily 
growing. This is true of other countries as of our own. In the United States of 
America, where the proportion of wage-earning women to the general population 
is lower than in any other country having a high standard of civilisation, that 
proportion rose in a short period of time from 5 per cent, to 8 per cent. In 
Germany,* during the twelve years between 1895 and 1907, the rise was from 
5,264,393 to 8,243,493. In Great Britain, the experience of the Labour Ex- 
changes appears to show that in the higher branches of industrial employment 
the supply fails on occasion to meet the demand : the managers report vacancies 
for competent weavers, trained dressmakers, and skilled ironers which remain 
unfilled by reason of a lack of candidates. Making all due allowance for the fact 
that skilled workers in general and skilled women workers in particular still 
show a reluctance in many cases to register at the Exchanges, it is, I think, 
impossible to doubt that this shortage of trained women, fitted for the better 
class of industrial work, does exist. In domestic service, the failure of supply 
to keep pace with demand has been for some years notorious. 

To what causes should we attribute the absence of appUcants for employment 
in which position and pay are fairly satisfactory ? In great part, probably, to 
want of opportunity of acquiring the skill which such applica nts are required 

* Of these 56,948 were from 12 to 14 years of age. 
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to offer. Sub-division of process and invention of new machinery have of late 
years minimised the average girl's chance of becoming in any sense a crafts- 
woman. The lower ranks of the industrial army are crowded with girls who 
have neither knowledge of their trade nor desire to become proficient in it ; 
whose ambition is for the most part limited to the acquirement, as quickly as 
possible, of just that amount of mechanical skill which will furnish them with 
the means of earning a living, and whose outlook on industrial life is bounded 
to the few years which they expect to elapse before they are married. There is 
no lack of employment on these terms, although the wage it brings in is often 
very far short of a " living" wage. (This has been shown in various connections, 
and particularly in relation to the plea that the present generation of girl street 
traders, if prohibited from carrying on that perilous calling, would thereby be 
" thrown idle," careful inquiry producing actual proof that, in centres where ' 
street trading by girls is common, every girl so engaged could easily be supplied 
with other occupation immediately if withdrawn from the streets.) It is employ- 
ment which provides, in many cases, no real training either for mind or body, 
fingers or character. The girls leave it, at the end, it may be, of five or six 
years, no better equipped for the competition of the labour market than when 
they entered it, having learnt nothing except to execute a few more or less 
mechanical movements with speed and a certain dexterity which itself, after 
a very few weeks, becomes mechanical. The continued performance of such 
movements hour after hour, and day after day, disposes to mental dulness, and 
leaves the worker disinclined for any form of work which requires alertness or 
a measure of initiative. 

Even in those trades that may rightly be called skilled, the girl "learner" 
often gets very httle regular employment in the craft of which she is supposed 
to be a pupil. Take, as an instance, the girl in a dressmaker's establishment. 
Her first year as a " trotter," employed in carrying messages and matching 
patterns,is not altogether without its educative influences ; it tends at least to 
develop habits of attention and accuracy, and to strengthen the natural power 
of memory. But, after this period is over, unless the girl is a regular apprentice 
whom the employer is bound by agreement to initiate into all the different 
branches of the trade, her work tends to become monotonous as that of an 
actual machine. Week after week she may be employed in making buttonholes, 
or, when she arrives at the lofty status of " improver," it is as a bodice hand, 
or sleeve hand, or a skirt hand, that she will be exclusively employed. This is 
the system (alike deadening to ambition and intelligence) which the Trade 
Schools, with their all-round training, are striving to counteract. 

But sub-division of process and invention of new machinery do more than 
close the avenues to skilled knowledge and check mental activity. As they are 
with us in the industrial world of to-day, they also render increasingly easy the 
employment of the very young worker. 

There can be no doubt that in certain industries girls go to work earlier than 
they used to do. This fact has been officially recorded by H.M. Factory In- 
spectors, who report that some of the factories inspected by them have come 
" to look hke schools."* Miss Squire, now Deputy-Principal Lady Inspector, 
in her evidence before the Accidents Committee, stated that the employment 
of young persons was increasing in cardboard-box factories, tin-plate works, and 
laundries. I myself lately visited a box factory in which the whole adult staff 
consisted of five persons : the engineer, his assistant, and three forewomen. 

* Annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1907, p. 147. 
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The remaining ninety places were filled by girls ranging in age from 13 to 16. 
The local by-laws of the district permitted all children to leave school at 13 ; 
but in many other districts girls can be, and are, employed as full-timers at 
that age on obtaining a labour certificate. 

It is not always realised, even by the educated citizen interested in 
industrial conditions, how severe is the strain imposed upon a girl so employed. 
While still a child in years, she becomes at once in industrial status a young 
person. She enters upon the most critical period of growth and development 
with permission to work a full factory day. In many cases she is employed in 
heated, noisy, crowded workplaces, amidst a continuous whirl of dangerous and 
Complicated machinery, and under such conditions she fulfils the hours of labour 
of a grown woman. It is small wonder that she rarely finds energy or inclination 
to join a continuation class, and that even her club, when she belongs to one, is 
looked upon by her chiefly as a place of rest. Such premature exhaustion of 
strength cannot fail to stunt the possibilities of her womanhood, and to affect 
her future efficiency as wife and mother. 

But immediate injury to health and potential damage to the coming genera- 
tion are not the only ill effects of very early employment of girls. The accident 
risk of young persons is considerably higher than that of adults. Miss Squire 
informed the Accidents Committee that an analysis of the accidents to females 
in cotton mills during 1908 showed that 40 per cent, were to persons under 18.* 
In 1909 there were no less than 132 accidents to " young persons " under 14 in 
the Lancashire cotton trade alone due to cleaning machinery in motion. f 

All Accidents in Factories, and Rates per 10,000 persons employed, i 898-1904. 
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J The rates are calculated on the average of persons employed in the 3 years. 

Analysis of " Certifying Surgeon " Accidents in 1907. 
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* Report of the Departmental Committee on Accidents, 191 1, p. 35. t I'=i<'- P- 46. 
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The Departmental Committee on Accidents (191 1) was of opinion that the 
higher rate for young persons is accounted for by the greater inexperience 
of girls and the greater recklessness of the boys. (Girls are not accused of 
running risks for the fun of the thing, as in the case of the boy who took a ride 
on a pair of crocodile shears.) Miss Paterson thought that the greater pro- 
portion of accidents among girls, as compared with older women, in laundries is^ 
due to the fact that they do not stay long enough to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of their work. It is, further, obvious that girls in 
their early teens have not had time to acquire the habits of attention, self- 
recoUec edness and self-control necessary for those who would move safely 
through a crowded factory full of dangerous machines. Such workers become, 
in addition, more quickly exhausted than their elders, the risk of accident 
increasing in proportion to growing fatigue. I remember, in a South London 
club, whose members consist almost exclusively of very young factory girls, a 
child of 15, who had been absent a fortnight, returning one evening with her 
arm in a sling, with the information that she had lost " two fingers in the rollers." 
On being pressed to give an account of her accident it appeared she had none to 
offer, beyond the simple reason, " I was so tired." I fancy that pathetic ex- 
planation would serve in a very large number of similar cases. This view is 
supported by the experience of the present Deputy Principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories,* who holds that girls are more Uable to accident towards the end of a 
five hours' spell. 

Excessive weight carrying, which is a serious evil in certain classes of em- 
ployment, is specially injurious in the case of a young girl. In a Lancashire 
district where it is customary for the children and young persons employed in 
~rhe mill to carry heavy " cuts " of cloth on one shoulder, the Medical Super- 
intendent of Schools " found that girls particularly were in many instances 
having a tendency to distortion on one side." In some mills girls carry laps 
weighing 30 pounds. Miss Squire, before the Accidents Committee, cited cases 
at Bolton where girls of 13 had been found carrying 18 and 29 pounds. Except 
in the case of young persons employed under the Fruit Preserving Order, there 
is no provision of the Factory Acts directed to the regulation of the weights that 
may be lifted, carried, or moved by young persons, the general provision that 
uch weights shall not be so heavy as to be injurious to health, to be found in 
the Statutory Section of the Employment of Children Act, 1903, being confined 
in its operation to children under 14. It is true that certain certifying surgeons 
qualify their certificates of fitness by inserting conditions as to the weights that 
may be carried by individual certificate holders, but this practice cannot be said 
to obtain generally. 

It must be remembered that the conditions under which the girl industrially 
employed performs her daily task vary widely, even in the same industry and 
the same locality. Within a stone's throw of one another are to be found healthy 
and well-ventilated mills, and mills where the laws of sanitation and decency 
are still constantly broken and temperature is recklessly allowed to rise to an 
injurious level. There are dressmaking workrooms where the law is scrupulously 
observed and, hard by, similar workrooms which are neither warmed in winter 
nor aired in summer. Many girls are employed in underground workrooms, 
where artificial light is constantly burning, and in factories where the windows, 
are kept closed for fear of injury to the work. Where bad conditions prevail,. 

* Report of Departmental Committee on Accidents, 191 1, p. 15. 
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the strain upon health and strength which full-time early employment necessarily 
creates is indefinitely increased. 

We are just making our first serious efforts to provide training in the domestic 
arts for our young girls through the medium of the school. But for those who 
prematurely enter upon industrial life all schemes of domestic training are 
useless. The girls are taken away from school just as they reach the age when 
elementary training in housewifery becomes possible for them. The result is 
seen in a large body of young married women necessarily ignorant of the business 
of home-making, seeing that since their childhood, and even before childhood 
was over, they have never been at home. 

The economic position of the girl worker cannot be said to compensate for the 
disadvantages just set forth. As has already been pointed out, a large amount 
of girl labour is unskilled, consisting of such work as aerated water bottling, jam 
and pickle making, rope making, box making, packing of various kinds of 
articles, and the lower grade of laundry work. Even among industries of a 
skilled type, when we have eliminated the cotton operative, and the girls in 
training for the higher branches of dressmaking, millinery, laundry work, or 
domestic service — although it is not denied that these form a considerable pro- 
portion of the whole body — the. wages are in many cases exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. The work done by girls in such industries as the ready-made branches 
of the clothing trade — a wide term covering employments so diverse as general 
tailoring, boot and shoe making, the manufacture of hats, gloves, and corsets, 
fur pulling, dyeing and cleaning, and the making of shirts and underclothing — 
is for the most part very poorly paid. The Board of Trade Earnings ancL Hours 
Inquiry (Vol. II., " Clothing Trades," 1910) shows that out of 104,353 women 
over 18 working full time in the clothing trade in the last pay week of September, 
1906, 66.7 per cent, were earning under 15s. a week, and 21.6 per cent, under 
los. per week ; the average wages of girls under 18 in the same employment is 
5s. 9d. This means, of course, that such girls remain in part dependent upon 
their parents, absorbing a share of the family income sorely needed in so many 
cases for the maintenance of the younger children of the family. At the same 
time, as we have seen, their work is in some instances at least supplanting that 
of adult workers who formerly earned full wages. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the disaster which such a shifting of labour material involves. 

Girls are at a pecuUar disadvantage in the matter of bettering their economic 
condition. Their small amount of skill, the fact that they are not regarded, 
except in certain areas, as a permanent factor in industry, their lack of organisa- 
tion, all combine to render them the easy prey of arbitrary reduction of wage 
and oppressive interpretation of the latitude allowed to employers in the matter 
of fines and deductions under the Truck Acts. 

It is time to inquire how some of the evils we have been considering can be 
removed. The remedy, I think, must be sought along more lines than one. A 
strenuous enforcement of the existing law limiting the girls' hours of labour, and 
requiring that the places where she works shall be kept in a clean and wholesome 
state, and the machinery she handles sufficiently guarded, is the first step. The 
goal of good administration will not, however, be reached while we content our- 
selves with lending a general benevolent support to existing regulations, but by 
activity in reporting infringements and upholding official action on the one 
hand, and on the other helping to spread knowledge of the laws themselves 
among the people for whose safety they exist. The State's efforts to protect 
the girl are too often frustrated by the girl's ignorance of the safeguards pro- 
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vided for her. Such work as that of the Industrial Law Committee, which 
attempts to dispel this ignorance by means of educational lectures, is^ of the 
utmost value, and it is to be hoped that, by means of organisations like the 
Workers' Educational Association, this work will be largely extended in the future. 

Secondly, there must be amendment and strengthening of the law in certain 
directions. The recommendations of the Accidents Committee and the Depart- 
mental Committee on the use of Lead in the Manufacture of China and Earthen- 
ware, if carried out, will, by removing the youngest workfers from the dangerous 
business of cleaning machinery in motion and limiting the maximum weights 
that may be handled by girls under i6, lessen some of the peculiar risks which 
attend their labour in factories. An assimilation of the regulations governing 
non-textile factories and workshops to those in force in textile factories, in 
respect of the spell of work allowed without a break, would do something to 
lessen the existing strain on the health and the tension of young girls. But 
legislative advance in other directions is also needed. , The working girl needs 
better education for her calling. The new Trade Schools afford a valuable 
training ground, from which she may go forth fully prepared for industrial life, 
fit to take a useful and honourable part in the world of work. That she may 
profit by the lessons provided, she must be withheld from premature wage- 
earning. This can be effected by the abolition of the existing system, of half- 
time the raising of the age up to which a girl shall be compelled to remain at 
school everywhere up to 14 at the least, and such a restriction of the hours of 
juvenile labour up to 17 as shall at once render impossible the premature ex- 
haustion of the worker's powers and secure for her full opportunity of continuing 
her education, even after she has become in part self-supporting. The gitl 
would thus be set free to take advantage of the instruction, technical and 
domestic, which we have agreed to offer her. 

Thirdly, it is our duty as a community, whether we regard the well-being of 
the individual girl or the welfare of the nation, to see to it that the giirl worker 
is adequately paid. We may look to the extension of Trade Boards to assist 
some of the weaker and more helpless classes among working girls to attain 
something like economic security, but for the majority the way of progress lies 
in organisation. Nor will the minimum rates established by the Trade Boards 
be satisfactorily maintained without active measures of self-defence on the part 
of the workers themselves. Only by personal effort and common action will they 
attain to aii industrial condition which can be considered stable, or a wage 
enabUng them to live healthy and self-respecting lives. 

Note. — There are those who speak and write as though a solution of the pro- 
blem we have been discussing could be found in the diversion of ]girl labour to 
domestic service. But domestic service, were its ranks ever so fuU, would not 
provide for a tithe of our girl workers. The poorer among them cannot defer 
wage-earning to the age at which the door to the upper and middle grades 
of domestic service becomes open. Yet it is only the young girls in process of 
qualification for these grades who receive what may be regarded as satisfactory 
wages ; the unskilled small servant in a small place is frequently both under- 
paid and over-worked. Moreover, there is no disguising the fact that with a 
great mass of working girls this employment is increasingly unpopular. The 
social disesteem in which it is held by working people, and that absence of 
regulation which makes the conditions of each place depend upon the will of the 
individual employer, account, in part at least, for this unpopularity. 
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^ Discussion. 

Professor Sadler, in opening the discussion, said it was clear that, if they were 
to grapple with this question, they needed searching educational reforms, adjust- 
ments in administrative machinery, changes in economic organisation, and a much 
deeper sense of social obligation. (Hear, hear.) They wanted that sense of social 
obligation on the part of all citizens, men and women, not less than upon the part of 
parents and employers. The papers to which they had listened showed that the 
problems raised by the questions submitted for their consideration that day raised 
fundamental questions of ethical aim and of national organisation. They should not 
be discouraged by the present rate of progress in England if that rate of progress 
seeiiied to be slow. It was becoming clearer every day that this matter raised 
problems which could not be lightly or quickly solved. He should like to say how 
much he felt they all owed- to the five contributors of papers. He was qualified to 
say that because he had read them all. Mr. Bray had many claims upon their 
gratitude as a writer and as an administrator, and they were grateful to him for 
reminding them that morning that there were mistakes made by inany employers 
which were quite unconscious mistakes, and that much could be done by attracting 
employers' attention to the question of adolescent labour and its claims. They could 
do very little in Parliament or in the Local Authorities or elsewhere unless they 
created a strong public opinion outside and a sense of individual responsibility for the 
problem as well as a desire to see other people doing their duty in regard to it. Mr. 
Main had shown them once more that Scotland was the pace-maker of England in 
educational matters, but when he, the speaker, thought of how many Scotchmen 
occupied, and had been occupying for many years, eminent positions in the adminis- 
tration of English education, he sometimes wondered how and why it was that they 
had been so long in conferring the reforms which their own country enjoyed upon 
the country of their adoption. (Laughter and applause.) Mr. Greenwood gave them 
much original observation, much fresh synthesis of social fact, and several practical 
suggestions of great value. They went to the Scotch speaker for a witty and not 
discouraging description of the present administrative achievement, and to the 
Englishman for an almost passionate denunciation of the faikire of our present 
administrative system, and of its falling short of his ideals. He (Professor Sadler) 
often wondered which state of mind got them quickest to the goal ; he supposed they 
wanted both. Miss Smith had shown them some vital problems to which attention 
was needed, and her paper contained much valuable information. Mr. Tawney 
seemed to him to be needlessly discreet. His brilliant, thoughtful, and learned paper 
had in it a note of discontent with the present failure of our administrators to grapple 
quickly with questions intellectually obvious to them, and he propounded the 
question as to whether it was not time to do something. In the few moments 
which remained to him, that was the question upon which he would address them. 
In the first place, was it not possible that they might, by a short one-clause Act of 
Parliament, brought in by a private Member and starred by the Government, impose 
in the right way on every employer of labour of young people of both sexes up to 
17 years of age, including those employed in offices, shops, and domestic service, the 
obligation first to supply the local Education Authority on demand with the names of 
any such juvenile workers in their employment, and to allow such juvenile workers 
to attend continuation classes, at whatever time of the day and for whatever period 
of time may be fixed by the local Education Authority of that area (i) in which the 
juvenile worker is employed, or (2) in which the juvenile worker resides or sleeps. 
Continued attendance at such schools should be an absolute condition for being 
allowed to remain in such employment up to 17 years of age. Was it not desirable 
that there should be no exemption, or rather that the school attendance should be 
raised to 16 years of age, except on proof given, not earlier than the age of 14, of 
suitable and beneficial employment. That phrase, suitable and beneficial employ- 
ment, should be more strictly interpreted than it was at the present time. In 
other words, if a child between 14 and 16 had gone into beneficial employment and 
then had gone out of it again, it should automatically be brought back under the 
Education Law during that period of unemployment. That meant extension of the 
registers of the School Attendance Authorities up to 16 or 17 years of age. That was 
a change which would give them what they most needed. 

Mrs. MiALL Smith (Women's Industrial Council) said that the industrial employ- 
ment of girls had occupied very much of the attention of the Women's Industrial 
Council, which had taken a great part in promoting the Trade Classes for Girls, 
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started by the London County Council about six years ago. The first Trade School 
was opened three years ago in Bloomsbury, and now there were at least half a dozen. 
The subjects taught included ladies' dressmaking, tailoring, waistcoat-making, up- 
holstery, fine laundry work, and even photography. There was also a course of domestic 
economy and home cookery. In some schools there was a course for training for 
domestic service, which comprised one year of general domestic training and a second 
year of specialisation in either housework, professional cookery, or care of children. For 
the training of nursemaids there was no municipal provision at present, but ten months 
ago the Women's Industrial Council opened the Nursery Training School at Hackney, 
at which there were now sixteen students undergoing one year's training under a 
trained nurse and a domestic economy teacher, and there were at the present time 
many more than they could take waiting to enter. That there was a realneed for the 
training of nursemaids had been shown by the number of letters (170) which had been 
received since that work was started, while thirty ladies had written applying tor 
nursemaids. This training formed an opening for girls in some of the London County 
Council Secondary Schools, where many girls were found to be unsuitable for teachers 
or for commercial work. The Women's Industrial Council was also conducting an 
inquiry into the causes of the unpopularity of domestic service. 

Mr. Ernest Lesser (Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association) said that 
Mr. Tawney had put a practical question to that Conference. Mr. Tawney had asked 
them to sketch out a programme of action. As he said, all the different aspects of 
that problem of juvenile labour had been investigated and they knew pretty well all 
the facts to be known, and therefore the time was ripe to formulate an immediate 
plan of further action. It seemed to him (Mr. Lesser) that a plan of further action 
must include amongst other things recourse to the legislature. They had to set in 
motion, unfortunately, that cumbrous State machinery of legislation. They did it 
with great reluctance because they knew the results were not always commensurate 
with the hopes, but in order to cope with the bad employer and the irresponsible 
parent, they must have the help of the Government. There were other directions in 
which reform could be carried on. A good deal could be done by voluntary efforts. 
It seemed to him that what they had to say to the employer was, " You shall not 
employ children at all under a certain age." And, having said that, they had to frame 
an Act which would carry out that proposition, and, therefore, he was entirely at 
one with Mr. Tawney in advocating the raising the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance. He felt that the power of the Trade Boards, which had been discussed at a 
previous session, should be extended to safeguard the interests of juvenile labour. 
It seemed to him there was no reason why the Trade Boards should not have their 
own Medical Officers of Health and their own Factory Inspectors in order to assist 
in work of that kind, and he was inclined to think that they would get much better 
results, much more efficient administrative action, and much closer attention to 
detail if the Trade Boards supervised all those matters affecting their own particular 
trades. To his mind it was also essential that in the future they should try to make 
it impossible for any child to avoid coming under the purview of some body such as the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee on leaving school. 

Mr. Norman Chamberlain, of Birmingham, explained briefly what was done by the 
Local Authority at Birmingham in connection with the problem of boy labour. 
The Choice of Employment Act scheme, which they had had in Birmingham for 
some time, had been working with very good results. It was intimately connected 
with the Juvenile Labour Exchanges of the Board of Trade ; and as far as he could 
see, the system at Birmingham worked out much the same as the scheme in London 
had worked out. He disagreed entirely with Mr. Bray as to the general superiority 
of 3. Board of Trade scheme over a Choice of Employment scheme : it depended on 
local conditions. They had made one or two interesting experiments in Birmingham. 
Thus a Care Committee existed in connection with one of their Trade Schools, the 
Jewellers' School. If it was successful committees would be started in connection 
with other Trade Schools in Birmingham. They also had a Committee for dealing 
with Industrial School children on Ucense, and a special scheme dealing with Evening 
Schools. 

Mr. Clifford Smith (London Teachers' Association), speaking as a schoolmaster, 
said he rejoiced that this subject was receiving so much attention as it was at the 
present time. For a long time schoolmasters had lamented that the link between 
the State and the child ceased when it was most needed and when it would do most 
good. He hoped that those who were engaged in that good work would not be 
frightened by hard names and by failures. Let them stick to facts, and he was 
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personally grateful to the readers of the papers for the large amount of information 
and facts which they had brought to the attention of the Conference. 

Councillor J. H. Palin (Bradford County Borough Council) said that his friends 
from the West Riding and himself had, in order to save time, formed a syndicate, 
and he was the appointed speaker on their behalf. He was enamoured of the Choice 
of Employment Act before he heard Mr. Chamberlain. The fact that that Act had 
been responsible for bringing more Care Committees into being and other combina- 
tions of busybodies had caused him to revise his opinion of it. The Choice of Employ- 
ment Act was all right so long as they got the assistance of people who could do 
something, but it should not be simply a case of getting people to help just because 
they had nothing else to do. The first problem which the Juvenile Bureau had to 
solve was with regard to merchant and shipping houses generally and the age at 
which boys entered their offices. Those people laid down that it was utterly 
impossible to employ a boy properly unless he entered an office at the age of 14. For 
that reason boys who attended Secondary Schools were boycotted, and that was the 
great difficulty which confronted them. With regard to the paper dealing with 
Continuation Schools, he should like to point out that they could not separate the 
education problem from the economic problem, and what the reader of that paper 
said in summing up was perfectly true. They all knew that, but they did nothing 
to try to solve the difficulty, which was that the Continuation Schools would only be a 
qualified success with the present system of hours of child labour. The Post Office 
was amongst the biggest offenders with regard to boy labour and Continuation 
Classes. When the boys had attended those classes, a large proportion of them were 
fired out into the streets to enter any employment they could get. (Cries of " No, 
no.") That was done, notwithstanding what had been said by Ministers and others. 
Moreover, the effect of some of those Technical Classes was to make competition 
keener and reduce wages. In a school in the Borough Road he had seen girls 
working on waistcoats brought by a lady from a West End firm, and it was held out 
to him to be quite proper to get work done in that way. Perhaps it was of advantage 
to the girls who were learning, but what about the workmen in the West End firms, 
men who should be paid good wages for making those waistcoats? He further 
stated that in the town of Bradford the art of designing had been similarly affected, 
and that men who, in his time, were able to earn ;^s a week, were now unable to earn 
more than about 30s. a week, owing to boys from the Technical Schools coming into 
competition with them. 

Mr. F. A. Edwards (Hammersmith Union) called attention to the tendency at the 
present time to multiply the different organisations that had to deal with school 
children, and also to complicate needlessly the methods in which those bodies were 
formed. There was now such a multiplicity of bodies dealing with the children that 
some people on those bodies, probably through a lacli of the sense of responsibility, 
were not so regular in their attendance at the meetings as they would have been 
under other circumstances. In addition to the managers and Care Committees, 
there was another organisation, called the Association of Care Committees. That 
Association was supposed to control the work of the feeding of the children, and so 
on. Then they had the Advisory Committees, which were provided partly by the 
Board of Trade and partly by the Associations of Care Committees. The difficulty 
was to get people capable of doing the work when elected on these bodies. A few 
weeks ago he had the curious experience of attending two meetings, a meeting of 
School Managers and another of representatives of Care Committees, and being the 
only person present at each meeting. The work at such meetings was expeditiously 
done, but a matter of that kind was open to great abuse. He thought the reason for 
non-attendance at the meetings was largely because people would not waste half a 
day to go to a meeting when there were only one or two trivial items of business on 
the agenda. He suggested to Mr. Bray that he should bring forward the question of 
the simplification of that work. 

Mr. C. J. Fairfax Scott said that he spoke as Secretary of a large employers' 
Association and also as the Honorary Secretary of the Advisory Boards of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. These schools, which worked on continuation 
education lines, had the support of expert professional authorities like Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, who called their system a new force of education, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Glasgow Education Authority, and others. Already they had 66,000 students, 
and that number was increasing at the rate of 2,500 per month, which showed how 
successful they were in carrying out what they were established to do. He thought 
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that there ought to be far greater educational propaganda amongst the people than 
there was at present. The schools with which he was connected did a great deal 
in that way They issued leaflets showing the value and necessity of technical 
instruction to the workers in particular trades of all kinds ; and every year something 
like eight millions of these leaflets were printed— a new leaflet every month. The 
distribution was in the hands of a staff of eight hundred men, and these representa- 
tives of the schools, before entering on their work, went through a special training 
school. There were five such training schools in Great Britain, two being in London 
and three in large provincial centres. They were taught how to speak of the value of 
continuation education to young fellows after they had left school, and they called 
upon the working classes in their homes and got the parents and their sons interested 
In the continuation of education. They also called upon large employers of labour 
and got them interested. Further, there were Advisory Boards of practical experts— 
usually large employers of labour, who were a guarantee that the instruction was 
up-to-date and of direct benefit to the student workers in promoting their regular 
employment as well as their advancement in position. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Campbell Hyslop (Mansion House Advisory Committee of Associa- 
tions for Boys) said that Mr. Bray's scheme appealed to the Committee which he 
represented. That Committee had been established for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the work done by the various associations for boys. They included Boy Scouts, 
Boys' Brigades, and other associations for boys, and last year something like 40,000 
lads were thus represented. Now the Association represented 50,000 boys in London, 
and it had been able to secure that special attention should be given to those lads by the 
Education Authority and the Labour Exchanges ; and the Care Committees were, he 
believed, to be asked to give some inducement to boys to join one or other of those 
brigades or clubs. The Labour Exchange had notified the Association that only a 
small proportion of boys from the Association had made use of the Exchange, but it 
was found that there was a good reason for that. Owing to the discipline and 
training those boys received, they were better fitted and more able to obtain suitable 
places than other boys. The Committee had also prepared a schedule in which all 
the clubs and brigades in the Metropolitan Boroughs would be indicated. Whilst 
«very care and attention was given to a boy while he was at school, when he reached 
the ranks of industry there was not sufficient educational supervision, and between 14 
and 17 a lad was not looked after in the way he might be. His point was this, that 
in developing the different official organisations and schemes, both educational and 
mdustrial, some use should be made of boys' clubs and brigades, and through that 
medium they should endeavour to keep in touch with lads after they had left school 
and during the most impressionable years of their lives. 

The Rev. J. Wilson Harper, D.D. (Alloc School Board) pleaded on behalf of those 
responsible for the administration of educational agencies that they should have much 
more to say in the legislation which was being enacted by Parliament. At the present 
time, so far as Scotland was concerned, their educational agencies were all prescribed 
for them practically by the Education Department. He was one of those who thought 
the Education Departments were really doing their best ; but he ventured to say it 
was quite impossible for a number of experts to provide them with such educational 
agencies as were needed without the help of the experience of men and women who 
gave their time and energy to supervising education. Therefore, he thought that if 
that Conference could by any means educate public opinion to the necessity of 
Education Authorities having something to do in the framing of Education Bills great 
good would be accomplished. Those present gave a good deal of their time and 
attention to educational work, and they should claim some share in the creating of 
the agencies for educational work. 

Miss Dorothy Ward, speaking on behalf of the After-Care Associatioh for Blind, 
Deaf, and Crippled Children, said that on the subject of Mr. Bray's paper while 
they all welcomed the Labour Exchange as regarded normal juveniles, there was a 
community in each large town which needed special care and attention. She referred 
to physically defective children. The Association which she represented was at the 
present time the only organisation in London which was struggling with the great 
problem of placing out these handicapped children in industrial life as they passed 
out of the Special Schools under the London County Council. The latter body 
recognised the Association by referring to it the exemption cases, and by entrusting 
it with_ important registration duties. While they could not claim in any way to 
deal with the great mass so afflicted, they were able to touch a portion of these 
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children every year. Last year they had 289 cases under consideration, and those 
cases were enough to prove to them how much patient personal care and effort must 
be bestowed upon the choice of work and workshop for these children if they were 
to take their places at all as wage-earners in these days of terrifiSc competition. 

Councillor C. A. Glyde (Bradford Trades and Labour Council) said he noticed in 
one part of Mr. Bray's paper that there was a tendency for these Juvenile Advisory 
Committees to become agencies for boys' brigades. He was an anti-militarist. He 
was absolutely and totally opposed to these boys' brigades, for the simple reason that 
he was of opinion that they fostered the military spirit amongst the young. They 
were supposed to be carrying on those agencies in order to prevent children becoming 
wastrels and loafers, but, by developing the military spirit, they were encouraging 
them to join the Army, which to his mind was one of the greatest causes of the 
manufacture of unemployment. (Cries of " No, no.") When they put a child to a 
trade they provided all the machinery in connection with Evening Continuation 
Schools, and so on, to enable that child to study until it was about 17 years of age. 
A boy might remain at a trade until he was 18, then he joined the Army when he had 
only half learned his trade. There were thousands of men in this country who had 
only partly learned their trade and had gone into the Army at the age of 18, then 
after a few years had left it and had no real trade to fall back upon. For that 
reason they drifted into the other great army — the army of unemployables. In a 
procession of the unemploj'ed at Bradford not long ago, out of 400 men 25 per cent, 
had been in the Army, and out of t"hat number only 5 per cent, had learned trades. 
With regard to Continuation Classes, it seemed they would have to make arrange- 
ments to meet a new condition of things. It appeared that children would be unable 
to go to bed at all, for the simple reason that they would have to get up at half past 
five in the morning, then after their day's work attend Continuation Classes, and, 
after that, fill in their spare time with the boys' brigades. What they wanted to do 
was to raise the school age to 16, and have Trade Schools for children from the age of 
13 to 16, and let them go to those schools where they could possibly learn a trade. 
Another thing he wanted was to see free maintenance provided wherever it was 
necessary up to the age of i6 years. If a child habitually ran away or was bad 
in some other way, that child was sent to a Reformatory or an Industrial School 
until it reached the age of 16. If it had been a good child, it would not have been 
sent away and taken care of until it was 16. It seemed an extraordinary thing that 
the bad child was looked after until the age of 16, while a good child had to leave 
school at the age of 13 and work in a factory in order to eke out the family income. 
If they provided maintenance for the bad, they should provide maintenance for the 
good. 

Mr. A. A. Watts (Poplar Union) said that with regard to child labour, he thought 
the best thing they could do would be to abolish it altogether. The President 
would bear him out when he said that over twenty years ago the Social Democratic 
Federation had advocated that children should be kept at school until they were 16 
years of age. Perhaps in another twenty years they would be in favour of the public 
maintenance that a delegate suggested a few minutes ago. The iTlain point that he 
wished to lay before them was that all the papers amount to an indictment of the 
whole system under which such evils occurred, and Mr. Tawney's paper, in his 
opinion, was an indictment of the whole wage-earning system. It seemed to him 
that they would go on tabulating and examining and inspecting and investigating 
conditions of that sort year after year, and, unless they attacked the primary cause, 
the)- would still be where they were when they started. They had had a century of 
that sort of thing. Boy labour and cheap labour were on the increase, and boys and 
girls were being employed in larger numbers and were replacing the men and 
women; while' the introduction of machinery, whicR ought to be a benefit to 
mankind, had iTieant a means of employing cheap young labour and doing away 
with skilled labour. He was a compositor, which was supposed to be skilled labour, 
and ^'et there were hundreds and hundreds of men in that trade who \\ere out of 
work. The conditions were all due to the working of the profit-making capitalist 
system, and he told them frankly that they might go on talking about the evils of 
poverty, but after all they could at most only regulate poverty. The object of the 
Conference was said to be the prevention of destitution, but it could do nothing of the 
kind ; all it could do was to regulate destitution. It could not take away the means 
by which destitution .was caused. The root evil was that the landlords and the 
employing classes were living on the workers of the world. 

Mr. F. Keeling drew attention to street trading. He said that they were trying 
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to push the Home Office and endeavouring to get that sort of trading by boys 
abolished. The problem had to be considered from two points of view. There was 
the problem of the schoolboy and there was the problem of the boy who had left 
school. As to the latter, the whole-time street trader only existed in the biggest 
towns. They had in those towns Juvenile Labour Exchanges and Committees in 
connection with them, and whenever a committee was established the first thing 
to do was to insist that the Town Council, which was the authority for licensing 
:. :eet traders, should, before the boy was licensed, let him be interviewed by some 
representative of the Juvenile Labour Exchange or a member of one of the committees 
■connected with it, with a view to offering him alternative work. In nearly 200 cases 
of boys who had applied for licences for street trading after leaving school in Bir- 
mingham, regular work had been found for them. When they applied to the police 
officer for a licence, that officer had, before issuing the licence, asked them to step 
round to the Juvenile Labour Exchange, and in those 200 cases the boys had been 
found regular work in preference to street trading. That was a practical thing, and 
more could be done in that direction. Even if they coulS not push the Employment 
of Children Amendment Bill through Parliament this Session, something could still 
he done through the Juvenile Exchanges, if only the members of Unemployment 
Committees would see that a policy of the kind indicated was put into operation. 

Mr. Bray, replying to the discussion, said he should like to deal with the question 
of the multiplicity of authorities, which had been raised by several speakers. Mr. 
Edwards had given a lamentable picture of what had occurred owing to that multi- 
plicity, but he (Mr. Bray) thought it was a good thing for one to have a great many 
things to do. But what was a bad thing was that a great many people, quite 
disconnected, might be doing the same thing. That was what they wanted to avoid. 
Let him apply that to the Juvenile Advisory Committees. The juveniles between 14 
and 17 numbered in London upwards of 200,000, and it would be a good thing to 
make their employment and the obtaining of the employment the central object of all 
these agencies. They wanted these bodies to be a centre for keeping in touch with 
the juveniles as a whole, and to know how the juveniles were getting on when they 
were placed out to work. They did not want to supersede any other agency at all, 
but they wanted some system which would obviate scattered agencies overlapping 
and doing the same work. 

Mr. Greenwood said that he certainly had made an attack upon public adminis- 
trators, but that was exactly what the private citizen had got to do — to maintain and 
increase the efficiency of public administr'ation, by persistent criticisim and the strong 
pressure of enlightened opinion. There were important Acts on our Statute Book 
which were not being enforced by the Local Authorities, and it was the duty of the 
citizen to see that they were enforced. One became tired of the prevalent sentimental 
talk about "poor little boys and girls." Such sentimentalising should cease, and 
whilst admitting the need for further legislative action, they should see to it that 
existing legislation was thoroughly enforced. He asked them, therefore, as private 
citizens, to pry about and try to find out cases of infractions of the law relating to 
juvenile workers, and to stimulate Local Authorities into more vigorous action 
regarding the administration of the Employment of Children Act and the Shop Hours 
Act. The conviction of those unscrupulous employers who violated the law of the 
land — and there were thousands of cases in the country every day — was the duty of 
local Shop Inspectors and other inspectors, but it was doubtful in many instances 
whether those people earned the money which they received. 

Miss Constance Smith said there was one point of fact she would like to mention. 
Mrs. Miall Smith had referred to the girls' Trade Schools as having been in existence 
about three years. As a matter of fact, the earlier ones had been, in existence for 
seven years, and that gave them much more ground' to go upon in deciding whether 
or not it was desirable to extend and continue the work of these schools. With 
regard to what one of the speakers had said as to investigation and tabulation, she 
should like to assure that speaker that those of them who investigated and tabulated 
took no special joy in their task ; and, indeed, it was often a very hard task, when 
one was convinced in heart and mind that the evil facts were not only already 
established, but were crying aloud for treatment. But this old country of ours moved 
very slowly, and Parliament perhaps moved more slowly still. They had to convince 
first the public, then the. legislature, then that army oT respectable and useful and 
conventional officials who stood behind Parliament; and those people who were 
permanent officials would not be persuaded without investigations many times 
repeated and tables most carefully drawn up. 
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The Limitation of the Hours of Work. 

By George N. Barnes, m.p. 

I BASE the claim for reduced working hours, first, on increased productivity of 
labour, and, secondly, on the need for workmen having more leisure. 

On the first it should be quite unnecessary to dwell. The facts are within the 
knowledge of everyone who has eyes to see and a mind to understand everyday 
life. In my own trade of engineering, and in my own time, machinery has 
doubled the product per head. In other industries, such as the manufacturing of 
boots, the increase has, I believe, been even more marked. The introduction of 
the linotype and monotype into the printing trades may be given as other 
instances, and these might be duplicated from pretty well any industry which 
might be mentioned. Methods of production have been brought to a high degree 
of efficiency, and the trouble of manufacturers now, in fact, is not so much in 
the production of goods as in finding a market for them when they are produced. 

But, instead of machinery easing the lot of labour, it has been used merely as 
an additional spur to workmen. It has intensified competition by increasing the 
difficulty of finding markets. Even the sharpened wits of the workers have been 
brought to play in increasing the competition between them. It is a time, so to 
speak, of intensive cultivation in the workshop. Increased output has brought 
no relief, but rather increased the strain. When labour is released from its daily 
round it seeks relaxation and is fit for little else. 

Machinery and science, then, have but increased wealth and subordinated 
labour. I give no figures because I do not want to confuse. Figures might be 

"9 
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used in illustration, but after all, figures may be used to illustrate anything. 
I rely upon the common sense and observation of intelligent men and women. 

But now I come to the second point. Labour is getting increasingly restless. 
It is a restlessness, however, largely unguided — sometimes misguided. Labour 
is becoming conscious of its wrongs, but as yet unable to fathom their cause or 
apply a remedy. 

I advocate reduction of hours because I want for the worker more time to 
think. The solution of industrial problems is becoming more urgent because 
discontent increases day by day, and the community lives more from hand to 
mouth, and is therefore more vulnerable to attack on the part of a section. 
Poverty at the bottom of the social scale is being left to breed disease and disorder 
quicker than legislation is being introduced to deal with them, and improvements 
in condition of the better-off worker only whets the appetite for still further 
improvement. Education has brought new wants into view, and they will have 
to satisfied somehow. People are no longer content to live in small, badly- 
constructed houses, to be shut out from the beauties of the field or the treasures.of 
literature. The average workman is rightly and instinctively conscious of wrong, 
and he is searching for the means of rectifying it. He will find those means sooner 
or later, and there will be changes and improvements. But a great deal depends 
on time and temper. Industrial organisation hitherto has been his main mode of 
seeking betterment. But political power is a weapon in his hands for good or ill. 
It will be used for the good of the community in proportion to the time the average 
man has to give to the discharge of social duties. That, to my mind, is the strongest 
argument in favour of an eight hours' day. 

Recent unrest is quite justified by the facts, but has had, as yet, but little 
tangible result, excepting that it has perhaps stimulated public opinion to some hard 
thinking. Increased wages have resulted in some cases, and easements in labour 
conditions have been obtained as a result of better organisation; but in the 
industrial field of action these can be held only as a result of still better 
organisation, and a sustained and alert pressure in the struggle of life. In other 
words, they can only be held by an increasingly bitter industrial warfare in which 
the disputants will be blinded by passion, in which the proceedings will be 
characterised by further waste, and during which the incidental suffering must be 
shared by the community and will fall most heavily on women and children. 

I suggest a better way. I submit that labour, aided by public opinion, should 
now turn its attention to two things — a legal minimum standard of comfort, and 
n legal standard table of hours of labour. I leave the first for others to deal with, 
and devote my remaining time to a consideration of the second. 

The reduction of the hours of labour is still often put forward as a panacea for 
unemployment. In regard to that, let me say that I make no such suggestion in 
advocating limitation of hours of work. 

It is true, however, that increase of number employed would follow reduction 
of hours in the transport and non-competitive or non-exporting trades and 
callings. Shortened hours of labour on the railways or on the municipal trams 
and other services would have the effect, and indeed already have had the effect, 
of increasing the number of men employed. Here it is in the essence of things 
that, in some grades, there is no increased efficiency per hour, and therefore the 
number of men employed varies inversely with the number of hours the men 
are on duty. Cost may increase with additional men, and is borne by lessening 
or eliminating profit or increasing fares and freights. Municipal enterprise has 
already done a good deal in this way in respect of local services, and, now that 
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debts are largely wiped off, I think that the time is opportune for municipal 
bodies to take a further step by introducing an eight hour day. By that means 
there might be a considerable absorption of surplus labour. 

The same applies to railways. But the question of the railways is, of course, 
one for Parliament. For my part I believe the only solution is nationalisation. 
I see no reason why the same beneficial results would not follow as have followed 
the municipalisation of tramways. There would be increased efficiency by the 
prevention of overlapping and a saving to the community by the elimination of 
profit, which might be used in reduction of hours. By these means the hours of 
labour might be reduced without much, if any, additional burden. 

An uniform number of hours would not, of course, be possible for the men on 
the trains or for those at country stations. But I feel sure that even in these 
cases there might be a readjustment on the basis of a considerable reduction. 

There are, however, scores of thousands of men in railway employment whose 
work is just as easy of adjustment to a weekly standard or maximum as is that 
of the textile worker who is protected by a legal limit of 55I hours or the miner 
who can now work only 48 hours per week. In fact, limitation of hours in 
railway shops would present less difficulty than limitation in mines. ' The railway 
shops employ probably a hundred thousand men. Each of these shops, of which 
there are about a score, are under separate management, each of them quite capable 
of yielding better results if placed under unified control. They could all be 
quite well worked on an eight hours' basis. 

Now I turn to the competitive trades. Here it is in the essence of things that 
cost of production shall not be materially increased by shorter hours unless, at 
the same time, the means are provided whereby cost may be lessened by removal 
of existing burdens. I believe, first, that no great increase of cost would be 
involved even with shortened hours of labour, and, secondly, that there is a 
method by which increased cost, if any, would be neutralised. I will take the 
points in the order as stated. 

It is true that shortened hours of labour, other things being equal, must be 
accompanied by increased productivity per man per hour if price is to be main- 
tained at about the level as. before the reduction. Experience has shown that 
this increased productivity has always followed, and- that, indeed, long hours with 
cheap labour are generally accompanied by slovenly management and lack of 
organisation. Long hours and low wages benefit nobody, because they relieve 
employers from the necessity of proper organisation and of the use of machinery 
and scientific appliances. As wages are increased or hours lessened employers 
immediately begin to increase output by the introduction of labour-saving 
methods and appliances. That is why the best organised trades are also the 
most productive and successful trades, the improved methods more than making 
up the relatively high labour cost. As instances of this, one might cite 
the textile industries which have been subjected for many years to legislation 
as well as to the pressure of strong trade unionism. As a result, industry has 
been organised on such a high plane of efficiency that it has now become one of 
the staple industries of the country, and exports into the markets of the world in 
competition with long hours and low wage countries. The same might be said 
of the ship-building industry. The ships produced for the whole world are 
produced, as regards nearly 60 per cent., from the shipyards of these islands. 
These results have been brought about by the spur of strong Trade Unions supple- 
mented by some protective legislation. 
But now in spite of these object lessons, working hours are not, unfortunately, 
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being reduced in anything like proportion to the increased efficiency or produc- 
tivity of labour. It is true that certain powers have been given to the Board of 
Trade in regard to raiWay monopolies, as a result of which some slight improve- 
ment has taken place. It is also true that the hours of labour of Municipal 
employees have been reduced and their number enormously increased as the result 
of the extension of municipal activity. But in most of the staple industries of the 
country hourshave remained pretty much the same for the last forty years. 

A personal reminiscence might not be inappropriate. I went to serve my 
apprenticeship in an engineering shop in Scotland forty years ago this year. I 
started in the beginning of the year 1872 working fifty-one hours per week. - 
To-day the hours of labour in the engineering industry in Scotland are fifty-four 
per week. Throughout the whole of the United Kingdom hours have remained 
nearly stationary during the whole of the period, being slightly lengthened in 
Scotland, as before mentioned, and slightly reduced in certain places in England,, 
especially in the Government centres. Yet in the period in question the industry 
has been enormously extended. In the year 1871 engineering products exported 
to the world from these islands amounted in value to £5,966,000; last year they 
amounted to £30,977,000, and, moreover, values in 1871 were much higher than 
last year, so that the actual difference in volume of output for abroad is even 
greater than would appear by the figures above quoted. In view of such figures 
it is idle to say that the industry could not stand a reduction of the hours of labour, 
even were it now organised to its highest point of efficiency. 

But it is not. I take the time of starting and interruption of work for the day. 

Work begins at six in the morning and before the worker has had breakfast. 
It begins therefore when the worker is not at his best. He has in most cases had 
a long walk or a tram or train journey on an empty stomach. Moreover, he is 
sullen and discontented. He knows that six o'clock is not the starting time of 
the office staff, and but seldom of the superintending staff; and he feels somehow 
that there is something wrong in his having to start at such an unreasonable time, 
which, as I know, haunts him and prevents his taking part in educational or 
agitatory work in the evening because of the physical need for sleep. Then the 
absence of managers, and in many cases of foremen, in the early morning offers 
temptations to slackness and, as a matter of fact, many workmen spend the time 
from six o'clock till breakfast time without producing either the most or the best 
of which they are capable 

Then comes breakfast time and a break of half an hour with further needless 
waste. This interruption of work in a factory is something like the stopping 
and starting of a railway train or a steamboat. Work does not cease in a twink 
from top speed, it tapers off more or less gradually till the time of actual stop. 
And similarly it does not begin in a moment at its normal activity. It gradually 
gets under weigh, just as a ship leaves a jetty or a train leaves a station platform. 

This interruption occurs twice a day in the average factory or workshop, viz., 
for breakfast and for midday meal, and in quite a few places there is a stop, more 
or less regularised, in the afternoon as well. 

These stops, beyond what is necessary, involve a stupid waste of time. They 
are the chief cause of the six o'clock starting time and they are the chief obstacles 
to shorter hours of labour. I speak with some knowledge of workshop life, 
based on over twenty years experience of it, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if the working day were shorter and interrupted by only one break for one 
meal, the workman would work with more good-will and probably produce 
nearly as much as in the longer working day with two or more interruptions. 
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Moreover, the work is more regular day by day. Under the six o'clock starting, 
time there is always a temptation to " sleeping in." To start after breakfast 
time, for two or three mornings a week, is a habit with many workmen, and, I 
should like to say here in parenthesis, that I am not blaming them. But the- 
absence of some disorganises the work of all and is a cause of lessening output. 

Another advantage of the shorter working day would be that the working 
charges would be less. The two first hours of the present working day are the 
least productive and, at the same time, the most expensive. They are the hours, 
when the cost of lighting is heaviest. Artificial light has to be supplied in the 
winter as from six o'clock, and this might be wholly or partly saved by a later 
starting time. Moreover, power has to be generated over a longer period, part 
of which might be saved by a shorter working day in the factory. 

These considerations are not altogether theoretical. They have appealed to 
some of the best employers in some of the staple industries, and have been success- 
fully applied in practice. It has been found that there has been increased pro- 
ductivity per hour owing to greater personal interest and good-will on the part of 
the worker, and there has also been a lessening of cost of production through 
lessening on cost charges for light and power. As a result, price has not been 
materially increased by the adoption of the shorter working day. Sir William 
Mather, of Manchester, and others have for many years worked the eight hours 
day with entire success in the engineering industry, and the same has been tried 
with like results in printing, chemical, and other works. 

The Salford Engineering Works, of which Sir William Mather is the head,., 
adopted an eight hour day nearly twenty years ago. The hours are adjusted on a 
basis of a forty-eight hours week, and the system has worked with distinct success. 
In printing I give as an instance the Co-operative Printing Society, with works 
in Manchester, London, and Newcastle. The whole of the printing done in the 
Co-operative Movement is on the eight hours basis, but I leave out the works of 
the Wholesale Society, because it might be said that they get business largely on 
Co-operative sentiment and they work only for affiliated Societies. But the 
Co-operative Printing Society works for the ordinary market and it gets its 
contract in competition with other printing establishments in which the hours 
are about fifty to fifty-two per week. 

Its hours are from eight-thirty in the morning till six-thirty in the evening for 
four days in the week, and from eight-thirty to six on Monday, with one break,, 
and from eight-thirty till twelve on Saturday without interruption. 

For many years it has shown increasing prosperity while working on this system,, 
and, at the present time, is doing a business at the rate of over j£ioo,ooo per year. 

Mr. A. W. Tyler, the London Manager, writing me on May 6th, 191 2, 
saysr^ — 

We were established in 1869, but, of course, I cannot go back so far and give my 
practical experience for so many years ago. But for the last twenty-two or twenty- 
three years I can assure you that we have always worked less hours than those 
usually observed in the printing trade. For instance, when the working hours 
were fifty-four we worked fifty-two. They were reduced from fifty-four in the 
printing trade to fifty-two and a half, but we, for nearly twenty years, have adopted 
the forty-eight hours system, and since adopting these hours I am glad to say we have 
had no cause to regret our action. 

The trade has greatly increased, until our three works are now doing a turnover 
of ;f 100,000 a year, a very large amount of which is by tender. 

Personally, I think the printing trade is not by any means one of the healthiest, 
and forty-eight hours fair work in a printing office is quite enough for any man. Our 
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overtime is very little, and our lost time, I am glad to say, is infinitesimal, more 
especially since we adopted the forty-eight hours. 

Messrs. Brunner, Mend & Co. might be cited as another instance of successful 
operation of the eight hours day. 

Mr. Brunner has been good enough to supply me with the following : — 

THE EIGHT HOURS DAY AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Prior to November, 1889, the shift men worked for 11 hours in day time and 13 
hours at night, involving a 22 hours shift on Sundays to change over. In November, 
1889, however, the Company introduced a third set of men, and reduced the hours to 
8 per day, making the Sunday shift 12 hours. Wages were then reduced to the 
extent of 10 per cent. ; but in January, 1891, they were restored to the rates paid for 
the old 12 hour shifts. Prior to the change, shift men worked on an average 84 hours 
per week : since the alteration their hours have fallen to 56. 

In the early days of the Company's existence day men worked from 6 o'clock tc 
12 (with half an hour for breakfast), and from i to 5.30, for 5 days a week. On 
Saturday they worked from 6 to i (with half an hour for breakfast), making 565 hours 
per week. In June, 1891, 12 noon was substituted for i o'clock on Saturdays. This 
still left a week of 555 hours. In July, 1895, the breakfast half-hour was done away 
with, and the day started at 7.40 for labourers, and 7.45 for tradesmen, on 5 days, 
and at 7 for yard labourers on Saturdays, thus reducing the hours to 48 for tradesmen, 
and 493 for labourers. Wages were in this case left untouched. 

Holidays. For over 27 years the Company has given a holiday of one week in each 
year to every man and boy who has kept good time, and has been in its employ all 
the preceding year. The fundamental reason for giving holidays is to enable the 
employees, by refreshing their minds and bodies, to make themselves capable of 
rendering thoroughly efficient service in the following year. 

The average time lost during the 20 years up to the end of 191 1 has decreased from 
10 days to 2 days per year. At first the rise in the wage cost was 22 per cent, on the 
same weekly wage being paid for the less number of hours worked. Since then, 
the wage cost per ton of production has steadily fallen until it is now at the level at 
which it stood at the time of the long hours before the change. 

I am not aware of any experiments in the" textile trades except that of Messrs. 
Thomson's, of Huddersfield. It may be that the cotton and jute trades present 
some special difficulty owing to present high pressure, dependence on foreign 
markets and narrow margins. But they are piecework trades, and I cannot 
but think that reduced hours would show increased output per hour as has 
followed the adoption of the eight hours system in other trades. 

Of course, provision would have to be made in fixing the normal working day 
at eight hours for extra time being worked in cases of urgency and emergency, 
especially in trades such as engineering, which has to do largely with keeping 
other industries going in times of stress or break down. That is a detail into 
which I need not further enter. 

But now I come to the second point. It may be that there would still be less 
production per normal working day under the eight hours as compared with the 
output of the present working day. In most cases profits could, I believe, well 
bear the loss. In some it would be put on price and so spread over the consumers. 
But I believe an eight hours day would hasten a much-needed and long-overdue 
readjustment by which industry would be relieved. At present it carries a 
double burden of economic rent and public charges. Of course, rent and rates 
cannot both enter into price, but they both figure in the calculation of employers. 

-Many factory owners probably pay from 10 to 20 per cent, of gross profit for 
site rent and then pay rates on buildings and plant amounting to as much more. 
I should turn the rates, in part at least, and as speedily as possible, on to the site 
owners. 

It may be said that the factory owner may be also a site owner. In which 
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event he is also a landlord, and in many cases enjoys an advantage over competitors. 
In any case he cannot divest himself of obligations which attach to landlordism. 
Or it may be said that there are factory owners on the margin who pay no rent. 
But they pay rates which in justice should be assessed on rent instead of buildings 
and plant, and if they pay no rent neither should they in justice be called upon to 
pay rates. These should be charged to the higher" rents. This is a bald state- 
ment of the theoretical position as I conceive it, although, of course, I know 
there is at present no ascertained basis of land value upon which to proceed even 
partially, much less wholly, as I have put it. But it is being ascertained under 
the provisions of the Budget of 1909. We shall have it ere long. 

If improvements in methods and machinery of production are becoming ex- 
hausted, employers will then soon find out a way of relief. The temptation to 
rate land values would be irresistible under the pressure of a keener competition 
arising from a larger wage bill. Of course, landlords would talk of confiscation, 
but the community is just as much entitled to draw increased share of public 
charges from landlords as from users of sugar or consumers of any commodity 
which from time to time has to bear additional taxation because of public 
necessity. At present urban rent is, in a social sense, being thrown away. It is 
clearly social in its creation, but it is allowed to filter away into private channels. 
To the extent by which rates can be drawn from rent instead of buildings and 
plant, then to that extent industry would be relieved and prices — other things 
being equal— might be lessened. 

The same considerations apply to mine rents and mineral royalties. Taxation 
should be imposed upon them and industry relieved. 



The Limitation of Overtime. 

By Alex. Gossip 
(General Secretary, National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades' Association). 

If it is necessary, as I believe it is, in the best interests of all concerned, to 
shorten the working day, it is of equal importance that the question of overtiine 
should be seriously considered, and everything that is possible done to reduce it, 
or, better still, abolish it altogether. 

To reduce the hours of labour and to still allow unlimited overtime is simply 
to take away with the one hand that which has been given by the other, and I 
hope to be able to show that it is not an impossible task to get rid of it to such 
an extent, at least, as to make it a negligible quantity. 

In the first place, however, it may be advisable to consider the evil effects of 
overtime, and, these being understood and recognised, should make us energetic 
in trying to get rid of the cause. 

It Intensifies the Unemployed Problem. 

It should not be necessary to expose the fallacy of those who argue that what 
is wanted to solve the unemployed question is to increase the output, and most 
people who are not blinded by prejudice and selfishness will readily admit that 
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for one man to work long hours means that his brother will have less chance of 
earning his livelihood. 

To the man in the street who has been tramping from one shop to another in 
search of employment, it is no pleasant sight to see the windows of the workshop 
lit up at all hours of the night, and the picture is one which makes the iron enter 
into his soul. 

To the earnest and thoughtful workman who is compelled to work late it is 
degrading in the highest degree, and he goes home at night with the blush of 
shame on his cheek, feeling that he has betrayed his brother. 

Even one hour's overtime, in a workshop of eight or nine men, means one 
man on the streets eating out his heart in idleness, and misery and starvation in 
one household. 

To the credit of the average workman be it said, that notwithstanding state- 
ments made to the contrary, he hates overtime, and willingly supports his Trade 
Union in its endeavours to minimise the evil, and few have a good word for the 
man who is on the lookout for extra time. 

In brief, they are ashamed of themselves when working overtim,e, recognising, 
as they do, that it means taking the bread out of the mouth of a fellow-workman. 

In this respect the working class compares more than favourably with the 
professional and shopkeeping classes. 

It is detrimental to the Health. 

In addition to the extra hours of work, with all that this means in an unhealthy 
atmosphere such as usually obtains in workshops and factories, the invariable 
accompaniment of overtime is a feverish unrest and unhealthy excitement due 
to the pressure which the foreman nearly always brings to bear upon the workmen. 
In too many instances this means a resort to alcoholic stimulants, with all their 
evil effects upon the tired and weary worker, and life is made unbearable through 
time. 

The joy and the pride which the highly-skilled artisan can have in his work 
when working under proper conditions is nowhere visible where overtime is being 
worked, and the feeling of depression which is the natural resultant helps still 
further to make one fall an easy prey to the various diseases and troubles which 
are so conspicuous amongst the members of the wealth-producing class. 

It is nearly always unnecessary. 

The bulk of overtime, if not all, is entirely unnecessary, and, what is more, 
is not conducive to the gathering in of profits, the getting of which is the main 
reason the capitalist has for entering into business. 

There is no good reason whatever why work should be kept back until there 
is a rush, though this is often done with the idea that the worker will be infected 
with the fever of hard work, and the jobs be turned out in less time than under 
normal conditions. 

The employer knows well how to exploit this well-known tendency, and 
quite recently the writer had it forcibly brought under his notice in another way. 
A member of the Furnishing Trades' Association, who had met with a severe 
accident and had been in receipt of compensation, restarted work before being 
fully recovered, being pressed by the insurance company to do so, and after 
working a week the firm lodged a complaint with the insurance company to the 
effect that, as the man was not able to push on at his work, his presence in the 
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-workshop was having a demoralising effect on the other men, who had materially 
slackened down, and were producing less than formerly. 

The feverish excitement engendered by overtime undoubtedly increases the 
output for a time, but the inevitable reaction soon sets in, and the wiser and more 
far-seeing of the employers give overtime a wide berth. 

It must be noted that a good deal of the overtime worked is due to the thought- 
lessness and selfishness of people (mostly the gentler sex, I am sorry to say), who 
rarely give a thought to others. A wealthy lady desires a new suite of furniture 
•or a new hat or dress, and after making up her. mind as to the particular style, 
•etc., she jumps apparently to the conclusion that the sun will cease to shine unless 
they are delivered at her home in a ridiculously short space of time. The poor 
workman or workgirl is worried and harassed needlessly; and if the thoughtless 
and selfish customer only knew how she is cursed, she might think twice before 
adding to the misery and suffering of her less fortunate, but more useful, brothers 
and sisters. • 

There is also this important fact to bear in mind, that work so rushed is badly 
done, mistakes occur, parts have to be pulled to pieces and patched up again; 
and it is a well-known fact in every trade that work done under those conditions 
is scamped. 

The writer heard of a case a year or two ago, in which a near relative of his 
was involved, in which a well-known member of Society (with a capital " S ") 
•sent an order for five dresses to a West End dressmaker, to get some altered and 
some made during a time of national mourning, and the whole lot had to be 
home in an incredibly short space of time, though it was scarcely possible for her 
to wear all the five at once. Needless to say, this meant the sweating and over- 
working of several pale, anaemic girls, who were paid a few paltry coppers per 
hour (in one case twopence) for working Saturday afternoon and all Sunday. 
The blame in this case rested mostly on the shoulders of the wealthy lady who 
■occasionally figures as a patron of the philanthropic societies, and is held up as 
a pattern for others by our snobbish journalists. 

Restrictions. 

It is true that laws have been placed on the Statute Book of the land to restrict 
■overtime for women and young persons, but it is an open secret that these are 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, and are ofttimes openly and 
flagrantly violated. The Factory Inspector has his attention called to the fact 
that illegal overtime is being worked in a particular shop. He makes a raid 
■one night on the factory, only to find in most cases that he has been outwitted, 
and no girl or young person is to be found, they having been hurriedly locked 
up in some out-of-the-way lumber room, or similar place, until the coast is once 
more clear. 

It might be asked why the girls work this illegal overtime when they know 
they are breaking the law by so doing; but anyone who is at all familiar with 
working-class conditions knows perfectly well that no mercy is shown those who 
dare to refuse, and woe betide them if they are suspected of giving information 
to the Inspector. 

Not only does the law require strengthening in this respect, but more Inspectors 
are needed, whose duty it ought to be to keep a sharp look-out for all likely 
infringements of the law, and not simply wait, as at present, until some complaint 
JS lodged before paying a surprise visit. 

Of equal, if not of more importance, however, is the need for strong organisa- 
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tions of the workers themselves in this class of work, to see that the law is strictly- 
observed. The difficulties in the way of organising female labour are too well 
known to require repetition here, but it must be done. 

In all well-organised trades a penalty is placed on the working of overtime 
Iiy the exaction of extra rates of pay for all time so worked, a common rate being 
time-and-a-quarter for the first two hours, time-and-a-half for the next two^ 
and double time for the remainder up to the usual time of starting in the morning. 

There is" a strong feeling, however, becoming very prevalent, that if overtime 
is to be worked at all, the rate ought to be not less than time-and-a-half for the 
first two hours, and double time thereafter; or, as is the case of the Building and 
Furnishing Trades in London, that no less than double time should be accepted. 

About fourteen years ago, owing to the excessive and systematic overtime 
which was being worked in several of the cabinet-making districts in Scotland, 
the Trade Union determined to place further restrictions upon its working, and 
were successful in reducing it to a maximum of five hours per man per week, 
irrespective of the number of hours he might have put in during the regular 
recognised working hours of the day. This was found to be very successful, 
and many of the employers told the writer afterwards that it had been a good 
thing for them, as they had been forced to adopt better methods and look a little 
more ahead than they had previously been in the habit of doing, thereby admitting 
that the previous systematic overtime had not been necessary at all. 

The following excerpt from the working rules of the London Wood Carver 
members of the Furnishing Trades' Association shows how overtime can be 
worked if the employer so desires, but at the same time preventing the exceeding 
of the normal working week should there be I per cent, or more of the members; 
out of work at the time : — 

" That all time made after the termination of the usual working day be 
charged for at the following rates : First two hours, time and half; after 
which, double time until the recognised time of starting in the morning. 
Should the members continue working after that time, double time tO' 
continue until a break of at least nine hours has intervened. Sundays, Bank 
Holidays, and Christmas Day to be charged at double time. If notice has 
been given the previous day, extra rates not to commence until each full day 
has been completed. 

" Where no notice has been given, extra rates to commence at the 
termination of the usual working day. 

" Where only a portion of the shop is working, extra rates to commence 
at the termination of the usual working day. 

" Any shop where a member, portion, or all the members are requested 
to work overtime, they be entitled to do so, but must not make more than' 
48 hours (or the recognised hours of the shop they are working in) per week, 
if I per cent, of their fellow members are on the unemployed book. 

" In the event of overtime being worked, a responsible delegate shall 
attend Branch before the termination of recognised hours of the period, and 
every day following until the finish of said overtime, and, in the event of 
more than I per cent, being unemployed, overtime to immediately cease 
until less than the prescribed number are on the books. 

" Ten working days at least without overtime must elapse after finish of 
said overtime before being again allowed to work. 

" The recognised hour on which the books shall be examined to be 5 
o'clock p.m., and in the event of same being cleared, such clearance shall 
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only qualify for the overtime worked on the next day (next day to mean up 
to 12 midnight). 

" Members who may have completed the full hours of the period at any 
time before the end of the working week, and although the unemployed 
books may have registered below the i per cent, during the making of said 
hours, they must, should the percentage for the rest of the week be i per 
cent, or over, cease work, or looking for same, immediately. 

" When a member starts upon a job on any day other than the commence- 
ment of the ordinary working week, the ordinary number of working hours 
from said day of starting to the end of the normal working week to 
constitute his full week. 

"Example. — If a man starts on Wednesday, and the working hours of 
the shop are nine per day, and the end of the working week is Friday, the 
member's working hours for that week would be twenty-seven hours." 

It will be noted that the foregoing rules provide for cases of emergency, 
inasmuch as no restrictions are placed on overtime until the worker has made 
his full number of hours per week — that is, he can work right on after the usual 
stopping time, provided the extra rates are paid, until his forty-eight hours are 
completed, with just such resting times as Nature's law demands. In this respect 
these rules differ considerably from those in operation in the Scottish Cabinet 
I'rade, to which attention has already been drawn, and the stoppage of all over- 
time whilst I per cent, are unemployed, has the effect of inducing employers 
who are pressed for time to send to the Trade Union for all the unemployed 
members in the district if they desire to have their men working overtime. 

Another method frequently adopted in shipyards and in several cabinet shops 
in different parts of the country, is the institution of a night gang or shift, one 
set of men working whilst the others are resting; and although most men prefer 
to work during the day, the two shifts system, when necessary, is much to be 
preferred to that of overtime, inasmuch as it gives an opportunity of earning 
their livelihood to those w^ho would otherwise be on the unemployed list, and 
also prevents the injurious effects to health which inevitably follow in the wake 
of overtime. 

It may be urged against the night shift system, or against that of the Wood 
Carvers, that it necessitates sometimes one man starting on the job of another 
with all the consequent loss of time in picking up a job which has already been 
started by another; and that there is such an inconvenience at times no one 
would deny who had any knowledge of intricate work, but this could be, and 
is, minimised as much as possible; and, after all, if people demand things in a 
hurry, they must be prepared to pay and accept the consequences. 

Generally speaking, however, when a rush of work does come, it is easily 
arranged that different sets of men should have different jobs. Of course, there 
are many trades and occupations in which one man can easily pick up the job 
where another man has left off, and this difficulty does not crop up unless in 
the more highly skilled and intricate trades, and even these latter are gradually 
coming more and more under the operation of the sub-division of labour system 
which is rapidly destroying the craftsman and taking away all mterest and joy 
and pride in workmanship. 

And now to sum up. Overtime is bad because it intensifies the unemployed 
problem. It is bad because it is highly detrimental to the health of the opei^ative. 
Not only is it bad, but it is unnecessary, except possibly in a very few and rare 
cases of breakdowns which might endanger life and limb. No one can say it 
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is a necessity to have a new dress home by a certain date. It can be, and is already 
to some extent, restricted and made as prohibitive as possible, and ought to be 
still further restricted, and finally done aw^ay w^ith wrherever possible. We, if 
•we desire to be really and truly men and wromen in the highest sense, must work 
for all we are worth to bring this about, and make use of both political and 
industrial weapons, considering only the best interests of the people as a whole, 
and not be afraid of being denounced as agitators, and have hard and nasty things 
said about us by the flunkeys of the capitalist press. 

If a trade cannot be carried on without extreme danger to those engaged in 
it, let us learn to do without its products; but if common sense is exercised — and 
we recognise that the commonweal is of more importance than the selfish and 
exacting demands of a few — we will find little or no difficulty in getting rid of 
most of the troubles of to-day. 



The Limitation of Hours from the International 

Point of View. 

By Miss Sophy Sanger. 

Ideas change. The worthy gentleman who, in 1830, stated in a letter to the 
Leeds Intelligencer that the long hours worked by children in woollen and 
worsted mills (twelve and a half and thirteen hours) were " rendered a comfort by 
the regular hours of rising from and retiring to bed," would not venture to lift up 
his voice in public to-day. It is now generally recognised, not only that excessive 
hours of work are detrimental to physical health, but also that reasonable leisure is 
essential to working men and women if we wish them to be both moral and 
intelligent, quite apart from all questions of their own individual happiness. 
But the main object underlying the regulation of hours by law has usually been 
the protection of physical health ^the prevention of physical deterioration. We 
see this idea compelling industrially young countries, such as Japan, to com- 
promise with the alleged economic interests of her budding industries, by 
regulating the employment of women and children in factories, if only in a 
half-hearted way. The preamble to the Factory Bill (which passed into law 
on March 28th, 191 1) refers to the excessive hours prevailing for women and 
children (sometimes from fifteen to seventeen hours a day), and then proceeds : 
" Even though the work appears to be less fatiguing to the body and mind of the 
Japanese worker and no such strict discipline prevails in the works as in other 
countries, at the same time the number of those who continue for a long time at 
the work is small, and one. finds a rapid change in the working staff. Un- 
doubtedly the long working hours are the cause of serious injury; after a few 
months the bodily strength of the workers begins to fail." An investigation 
carried out m the chief centres from which the workers are recruited for Japanese 
factories revealed the fact that, out of 5,358 women who returned to their homes 
after a period of factory work, 877 were sent home on account of illness, 102 
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fell ill after returning home, and 254 died shortly after their return. The 
Imperial Statistical Bureau has also issued statistics of death-rates in different 
trades, which indicate likewise the evil effects of unregulated factory labour. 
(See " Bulletin of the International Labour Office," German edition. Vol. IX., p. 
10. The corresponding number of the English edition will appear shortly.) 
This injury to the national health is driving the Japanese to make a beginning, at 
least, with the protection of women and children, which has always been the 
first concern of industrial legislation. 

In our own country, until very recently, we neglected the men entirely, but 
in others — perhaps where Trade Union activity was less developed, so that the 
need for protection was really greater-— we find men's hours regulated as well as 
women's. Thus the United Kingdom, originally the pioneer in these matters, 
has had to learn from others the principle of legislative interference in the 
interests of men, and may also now find abroad examples of reform as regards 
the very long hours allowed by our Factory and Workshop Act to women and 
young persons. The principal European countries which regulate the hours of 
employment of men in industrial occupations (usually factories and large work- 
shops) are France, Switzerland, Austria, and Russia. In France the Legislature 
seems to have taken account of the risk of injury to the economic interests of 
working women if their hours alone are limited. The Labour Code accordingly 
provides that where men are employed with women or young persons, their 
hours must be the same (i.e., ten hours a day). But where no women or young 
persons are employed, the men's hours may extend to eleven hours a day, 
exclusive of meal times. In Switzerland, the Factory Act of 1877 (§ 11), fixes 
the normal working day for men and women alike at eleven hours, or ten hours 
on Saturdays and the eves of holidays (exclusive of regular meal times). The 
Austrian Industrial Code likewise limits the maximum daily hours of workers 
of both sexes in works classified as factories to eleven a day, exclusive of breaks 
(§ 96a). In Russia, legal limite are set by an Act of 1897, which allows a 
working day of eleven and a half hours, or ten hours on the eves of holidays. 
But here the workman may apparently " contract out." 

The hours of work of men in mines are more generally regulated. Atablegiving 
the essence of the laws of Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Spain, and the United 
Kingdom on this matter, was published in Vol. I., p. 14, of the quarterly World's 
Labour Laws, issued by the British Association for Labour Legislation. But 
since an exact comparison is impossible, owing to complications arising from 
different definitions of the points of time when the legally limited shift shall be 
held to begin and end, it would hardly serve a useful purpose to describe these 
laws here. It is enough to note that in Europe the principle of regulation is 
more widely accepted in this industry than in others. 

As regards non-European countries, the most interesting legislation is, in some 
respects, that of New Zealand, where the normal hours of men are fixed at 
eight and three-quarters a day, exclusive of meal times. But the overtime of 
men is not restricted, beyond a requirement that certain minimum rates of pay 
shall be allowed for overtime. In India, the Factory Act of 191 1 regulates the 
hours of men in textile factories, where no person may work more than twelve 
hours a day. But in other classes of factories regukted by the Act, only the 
hours of women and children are limited. 

In Germany, the hours of male persons over 16 are not restricted, but the 
Industrial Code requires all large works (where more than twenty persons are 
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employed) to draw up and affix on the premises " rules of employment " (Arbeits- 
ordnung), stating, inter alia, the hours of beginning and ending work, and the 
meal times fixed for adult workers. Without reducing hours, this provision 
must tend to make them regular, and incidentally it makes it, comparatively 
speaking, an easy matter in Germany for the inspectors to compile information 
as to actual working hours in any district or trade. Advantage has been taken 
of this possibility of recent years in connection with iron works. German iron- 
masters were, in 1 908, required by a Notification of the Federal Council to keep 
a record of the exact amount of overtime worked by each workman, so that the 
inspectors have been able to supply in their annual reports very exact information 
as to the hours worked. This notification also prescribed breaks in work amount- 
ing to not less than two hours in every shift lasting longer than eight hours, and 
a period of at least eight hours rest before the beginning of a period of work in 
accordance with the rules of employment. This was ar. indirect admission of the 
desirability of intervening in the matter of hours of work. It was hoped that 
these requirements would tend to reduce the very long hours in the trade. But 
it seems that the desired result has been by no means obtained. It may be well 
to note, incidentally, that the system of fixing the hours of the beginning and 
ending of a period of employment, within the legal limits, by " rules of employ- 
ment " differing for different works, applies usually to the work of women in 
foreign countries, instead of any hard and fast rule such as that laid down in our 
Factory and Workshop Act. 

As a general rule, then, we may say that, in industrial occupations, the hours 
of adult men are either not regulated at all, or, though nominally limited, are 
allowed to be so long that no provision is made for reasonable leisure. The hours 
of women are, indeed, regulated, but here again the hours of work are much too 
long, the shortest general legal day prevailing in Europe being ten hours actual 
work, with a shorter Saturday, making a fifty-eight hour week (Germany and 
Holland*). But there is, in addition, a tendency to be noted in European 
countries to introduce by administrative order, limitations to the working day in 
unhealthy trades in the express interests of health. For instance, the latest 
amendment to the German Industrial Code (dated 27th December, 191 1) adds a 
new Section (120/), which empowers the Federal Council, or in certain cases 
other authorities, to reduce the hours of daily work in occupations in which the 
health of the workers is liable to be injured by an excessively long working day. 
In Switzerland, by the Factory Act of 1877, the Federal Council is given power 
to reduce hours in occupations injurious to health, or where existing conditions or 
risks make an eleven hour day dangerous to life and health (§ n). In Austria 
we understand that similar provisions are about to be incorporated in the Indus- 
trial Code. The Norwegian Factory Act of 1909 provides, in Section 29, that 
an eight hours day may be imposed by the Government for work involving 
special risks to health, life, or limb, or which is liable to cause over-exhaustion. 
The International Association for Labour Legislation, at its Conference of 1910 
recoinmended the general adoption of this method of restricting hours in un- 
healthy trades by administrative order. If these somewhat vague powers were 
extensively applied and industries involving very heavy work, or even very long 
hours {e.g., twelve hour shifts in continuous processes) for instance, were held 
to come within the definition, here we should be able to see the beginnings of a 
legal limitation which might take us a very long way. But this method would 



•The ten hour day and 5 5^ hour ,veek under the British Factory Act applies only to textile factories. 
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be, at best, slow and uncertain, and will probably only prove of value as applied 
to the question of very substantial reductions in liours in very unhealthy processes, 
somewhat after the manner of some of our own regulations for dangerous 
trades, which prohibit employment for more than a certain number of hours at a 
time at particular processes, without directly limiting the total working day. 

The question of health, then, plays at present a leading part in the regulation 
of hours. We do, indeed, find in Germany and some other countries, provisions 
purporting to give married working women time on Saturdays to attend to 
household needs. But that is a mere detail. A general eight hours day, enforced 
by law in the interests of leisure, is far from the sphere of practical politics in 
most States at present. It would appear only reasonable that Governments, of 
whatever party, should be anxiously desirous of giving the great mass of working- 
class electors the necessary leisure for understanding the very complicated political 
and social problems on which they are expected indirectly to vote. Each party 
believing itself right, must necessarily desire greater intelligence on the part of 
the Working man, so that he may be able to see the falsity of the doctrines of other 
parties. Humane people, too, of whatever party politically, are concerned for 
the happiness of overworked industrial toilers. But in spite of this, and in spite 
of the fact that experience has shown how greatly the behaviour, as regards 
sobriety, punctuality, regularity etc., of the men improves when hours- are reduced 
to reasonable limits, we find the economic objections of the employing class out- 
weighing all others. Thus we find men working twelve hour shifts, seven' days 
a week, with a twenty-four hour day every fortnight in changing shifts, in the 
American iron and steel industry. As regards the German iron trade we read, in 
inspectors' reports, of day workers working overtime on the top of a twelve hour 
day, and we are informed, from the same official source, that 191,000 men in 
continuous processes in iron and steel works work twelve hour shifts as against 
only 2,300 on eight hour shifts. The Soziale Praxis has, in a recent issue, 
given figures showing the fearfully long hours met with in other industries in 
Germany; for instance, in saw-mills, men have been found working nineteen 
hours on end, and in brick-fields, the working day has been noted in some dis- 
tricts as ranging from thirteen to eighteen or even twenty hours. These are 
only isolated instances met with in two countries, which happen to have come to 
notice, and which merely indicate part of an evil which extends to all industrial 
States more or less. 'Pounds, shillings, and pence are indeed at the root of most 
objections to refo'rm. We have read of cotton manufacturers a century ago 
prophesying ruin to themselves and to the whole trade if the appalling hours of 
tiny children and women were reduced by one hour. We have heard the argu- 
ment repeatedly since, and we hear it, modified according to circumstances, 
constantly now. Is it really a valid objection ? If so, how can it be overcome ? 

It is impossible to make any general statement as to the influence on cost of 
production of reduced hours. The problem diflfers too widely in different trades 
and circumstances. In the first place, we find trades where only one set of 
persons normally work during the day. To reduce the hours of those persons 
reduces the actual daily' period of manufacture, involving, other things being 
equal, loss in the forrri of less output in proportion to standing charges and in 
proportion to wages (we njust assume that the daily rate of wages is not to be 
reduced). Against this loss there may be two factors to set off, namely, the 
.proportional increase in the output of individual workers, on account of improved 
health and freshness, and also we may find that the stress of legislative require- 
ments may bring to light further ingenuity in the matter of technical improve- 

E 2 
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ments. In the second place, we have processes which are technically continuous, 
i.e., carried on day and night without any interruption. Here the alternative is, 
as a rule, between two shifts of twelve hours and three shifts of eight hours in 
the twenty-four. No reduction in the period of manufacture is introduced, but 
assuming the daily rate of wages to remain unaltered, one half as much again must 
be paid out in wages in order to remunerate the third shift of workmen. Here 
again we may find that increased skill and quickness and improved technical 
conditions counterbalance this apparent loss. The classic examples of Messrs. 
Mather and Piatt, who introduced the eight hours day in their , engineering 
works without reducing weekly wages, and of Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., 
who published the results of their change from twelve to eight hour shifts in 
continuous processes, may be quoted as illustrations of these two classes of 
enterprise.* In between there are many others, semi-continuous industries — 
i.e., carried on only for several days or weeks at a time without interruption, 
either to save cost or because it is customary to do so. As an example of this we 
may give the woollen and worsted mills of Yorkshire. Conditions differ, too, in 
a thousand other ways, according to the needs of a trade, so that it is impossible 
to say offhand what the result would be of reduced hours in any particular case, 
and the economic objection — i.e., the fear of foreign competition — must be given 
due consideration. Especially where the hours are, after reduction, to be still 
very substantial, probably there will be economic loss anyhow' for some years to 
the individuar manufacturer, who is, in fact, in such cases making illicit gains at 
the cost of the nation. Thus the Japanese Government, in their preamble to 
the Factory Bill referred to above, ,were probably right in thinking that, if they 
wished to -avoid (in any ease temporarily) loss to their manufacturers, they must 
be " large-minded " in their regulations. And so they certainly have been ! 
They point but that the serious injury to health resulting from excessive hours 
" has long been recognised by the manufacturers, but only a few have decided to 
shorten the working hours . . . from fear that their profits might be reduced. 
As they are able to obtain fresh hands without any difficulty, thfey find it to 
their advantage to keep the' worker as long as his strength will permit. ... It 
can hardly be assumed that any great losses will be entailed by the manufacturers 
from the proposed restrictions. For in spinning mills and textile factories, where 
the workers frequently have to work fifteen or sixteen hours, as also in other 
classes of factories in which the work is not so injurious to health, or in which 
only easy and simple work is carried on, the working hours under certain 
conditions .; . . may be extended to fourteen hour?. In no country in Europe 
or America are the legal" provisions so large-minded and generous." (Translated 
into English irom the German translation in the Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office, Vol. IX., German edition.) Here we see the economic argument 
working in full vigour, and overcoming the most obvious necessities of national 
hygiene. • 

To come back to Europe, we find the fear of international competition a 
continual hindrance. In Norway, when the Factory Act of 1909 was under 
consideration, the Manufacturers' Association went into the question of the 

* Sir William Matlier published in 1.894, in psmphlet form, the results of "A year's experiment and 
its result at the Salford Iron Works, Manchester." Sir John Brunner also published some years ago 
the results of the change to eight-hour' shifts. Further information on the matter was kindly supplied 
to the British Section of the International Assnciation for Labour Legislation by Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., 
in 1908. The British Section's report on the subjert presented to the Central Office was printed in 
German for the use of delegates ti the International Association for Labour Legislation's Conference of 
1908. 
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introduction by law of three eight-hour shifts in continuous processes. (The 
Bill contained a clause to this effect, but it was defeated.) The members of the 
Association, circularised on the matter, were almost unanimous in maintaining 
that the proposed reform would materially increase cost of production, and also 
in admitting that no injury to the industries concerned would be involved if the 
change could be introduced simultaneously in competing countries as well. Here 
we find the key to the situation. In general, the fundamental difficulty in 
reducing hours without reducing wages is increased cost of production. Admitting 
for the sake of argument that, even allowing for better and quicker work and for 
technical improvements, there would be some economic loss, we see a solution of 
the problem in international co-operation. In recommending this line of advance, 
it may be well to refer to the success of the International Conventions signed at 
Berne in 1906. The Convention most akin to the subject under consideration 
was that by which the Signatory States agreed mutually to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women at night — i.e., between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. — and to provide by 
law for a night's rest of eleven hours. This indirectly regulates hours, since it 
leaves only thirteen hours out of the twenty-four for work and meals. 
Incidentally it has resulted in further reductions of actual working hours. For 
instance, in Germany, in bringing the Industrial Code into conformity with the 
Convention, the Legislature took the opportunity to reduce the hours of women 
to ten per diem. Other States which have amended their legislation in order to 
conform to the Convention are Austria, Belgium, Hungary, Portugal, and 
Sweden. In Belgium and Portugal, the new legislation, introduced for this 
purpose, marks the first step in the regulation of the hours of adult women. In 
the United Kingdom, only very slight modifications of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act of 1 90 1 were necessary in order to bring it into line with the 
Convention (see the Employment of Women Act, 1907). The success of this 
Convention is a hopeful augury for future developments in a similar direction. 
By itself it is not nearly sufficient. The International Association for Labour 
Legislation, which exists mainly for the purpose of bringing about conventions 
of this kind, and to whose exertions the Berne agreements were almost entirely 
due, is now proposing that the Night Work Convention shall be supplemented 
by another regulating the actual working day of women and young persons. The 
lines recommended are that their hours should be limited to ten a day, the only 
exceptions being those contemplated by the Night Work Convention, viz., a 
suspension of the regulation in cases of force majeure and in industries dealing 
with very perishable materials, and (presumably) overtime to a limited extent in 
seasonal trades on sixty days in the year (the Berne Convention allows the night's 
rest to be reduced by one hour on sixty days in the year).* 

But the hours of women are still only half the question. To regulate women's 
hours alone has often been alleged to be detrimental to their interests as wage- 
earners. Be that as it may, it is clearly detrimental to the men, both physically 
and intellectually, to allow them to work the obviously excessive hours with 
which one meets in a variety of trades in all countries. The ultimate aim, then, 
would seem to be a reduced working day (say, eight hours) in the interests of 
health and leisure, and a treaty to introduce it internationally in the economic 
interests of the industries concerned. The International Association is now at 
work seeking the line of least resistance towards something of the sort. They 

* The texts of the Berne Conventions of 1906 are printed in the Bulletin of the International Labour 
Office (English Edition), Vol. I., p. Z73. 
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propose to begin with the continuous trades, where the problem is slightly 
simplified by the fact that the actual period of manufacture is not to be reduced, 
and where the need is specially great in view of the prevalence of twelve-hour 
shifts and excessive periods of employment (usually twenty- four hours) in 
changing from day to night shifts. The exact method of defining continuous 
work is still under consideration. A specially appointed international committee 
of the Association is sitting in London this month (June, 1 91 2) to consider the 
whole question. One proposal put forward would enforce eight-hour shifts 
wherever work was actually carried on at night, whether for technical necessity 
or for convenience. It is pointed out that this would tend incidentally to put a 

rcheck upon the objectionable practice of working quite unnecessarily at night. 
If'this'is thought to.be too big a proposition to cope with at one step, it may be 

'decided to: limit the Association's recommendations to one or two obviously 
" continuous " trades — -e.g., blast furnaces, chemical processes, etc. Whatever the 
first step may be, clearly the ultimate goal must be something more general, and it 
will be well for us all to be considering in the meantime what lines a treaty of the 
kind suggested should take. What, exceptions would it be essential or expedient 
to allow ? This question cannot be answered with any certainty without con- 
sidering the details of many occupations, and particulars of exceptions actually 
allowed, whether for men or women, would not be much guide, since they are 
so often affected by purely local conditions and indeed by the influence which 
any particular interest involved is able to exert upon administrative authorities. 
But certainly, on the face of it, it appears as if the exceptions contemplated by 
the Berne Convention are the only ones in any sense essential, namely, cases 
where very perishable goods must be dealt with immediately to prevent serious 
damage and emergencies due to force majeure. A certain amount of elasticity 
would certainly be necessary here, although if the moment of the arrival of 

.perishable goods at a workplace can be foretold, organisation ought to be able to 
meet the difficulty. It is, again, questionable whether the need for overtime in 
seasonal trades, provided for in practically all industrial laws and contemplated 
in the Berne Convention, would really be found so insistent, were industry 
regulated internationally. Forethought can cope with difficulties of this kind, 
and exemptions are accordingly only granted in favour of less efficiently organised 
enterprises. 

To sum up, it seems that our aim should be an" International Convention to 
enforce a reasonable working day, allowing systems of shifts to be fixed definitely, 
where necessary, by binding " rules of employment," and restricting overtime 
practically to emergencies. There is ho need to enter into the relations between 
this question and the 'brpader one of destitiition and unemployment. If some 
r5ucb, system- as *hat Outlined could be introduced with the aid of an international 
^agreement, we belfevfe that it could be enforced without serious difficulty, and 
.also: that -the- improved -health, hapjiiness, morality, and intelligence of the 
working people concerned' would lead automatically to a solution of many of 
our distressing social problems. 
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Discussion, 

'Mr. H. RaRRass. (Edmonton Urban District Council) said that he had been worliing 
under the eiglit-hours system ever since 1894 in a Government factory, and he might ' 
mention he was one of those who took a great part in the bringing about of that 
system in the Government factories. After 'that systern had started the manager 
decided to time the men and to find out strictly the hours they rhade and the money 
they received. They took six weeks working under the nine-hours- system and six 
weeks under the eight-hours system. After that had been done, the manager stated 
that the men had made more regular time, that the wages had been greater, and 
that the expenses for fuel and light had been niilch reduced under the eight-hours 
system compared to what they had been under the nine-hours system. 

The Chairman : Will you explain how the wages were greater? Do you mean 
that the men produced more? 

Mr. Barrass explained that the greater portion of the men were on piecework, and 
when they worked under the nine-hours system they very often lost an hour in the 
morning, but when they only had eight hours in which to do the same amount of 
work they left off losing an hour and made the full time. That system had been in 
vogue ever since 1894, and he had asked some few weeks ago what was the percentage 
of lost time with the men to-day. He was told that it did not amount to 5 per cent, 
of the workmen employed in the factory, but under the nine-hours system the loss of 
time had been 5 or 6 per cent. The men were now more contented at being able to do 
the work in quicker time and to get away for recreation and to take part in municipal 
affairs. If it acted like that in a Government factory, it would act similarly in 
private firms. When the system was introduced in the Government factory the whole 
of the rates of the men were raised so as to bring the amount of the day rate money 
up to the amount under the nine hours, and it was an understood thing that if any 
of the pieceworkers found that through woirking only eight hours they could not 
earn the same amount of money as under the nine-hours .system, it was to be 
reported to the officials in order to be investigated and the price raised to bring it up 
to that amount. But although there were 3,000 men at that time at work, not one 
of the pieceworkers applied for his piecework rate to be raised, so it did not entail 
any extra amount in price. The eight-hours system had given him the opportunity 
of taking an interest in public life, and had enabled him to sit on the Urban District 
Council of his district. He would not have been able to do that if he had continued 
working under the nine-hours system. It had also enabled him to become a member 
of the Middlesex County Council. The officials and the Government had come to 
realise that it was necessary for workmen, even if they had to lose time, to become 
members of those bodies. At one time thpy were not allowed to lose time in the 
•day to attend those bodies, but owing to different men becoming members of the 
Urban District Council an order was issued that if any man was sitting on any 
Local Authority he woqld be allowed time to attend their meetings provided that he 
was prepared to lose that time. After he had served on the Urbdh District Council, 
the ^oskmen ha(4 thought that he ought to go a step further, and they elected him 
on to the Middlesex County Council, and he applied for four and a half hours m 
each week to attend to the duties. That application was granted, although, of 
course, at his own loss of time. Therefore, the eight-hours system, if it could be 
brought about— not that he believed it would solve the problem of the unemployed, 
because they knew it would not— would brighten the lives of the workers, and would 
give them more opportunity for studying and working for the emancipation of 
themselves and to bring about better conditions and brighter lives. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. A. Watts (Poplar Union) said he was a compositor, and he did not think 
it could be said that the compositors would be able to produce more in less hours. 
Of course, he knew there was speeding-up and that the screw was puj on tighter, 
especially when extra wages or other concessions were granted, but he did not think 
the hand compositor could be speeded-up much more. He was not one of those who 
advocated the limiting of the hours and the production of just as much in those 
shorter hours as in the longer hours. A man would certainly have to give far more 
of his vitality during those eight hours if he had to do as much work as was previously 
done in nine hours, because an hour of very hard work was certainly more exhausting 
than two hours- of steady, easy work. The limiting of hours might do something m 
absorbing some of the unemployed, but it could not do that if the same amount ot 
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work had to be accomplished in the limited number of hours as in the longer number. 
A linotype operator, to take a fair average, could do the work of four compositors. 
The standard for a compositor was one thousand ens per hour. A compositor easily 
did a little more than that, but that was the standard, whilst the average operator of 
a linofype machine was able to do about four times as much as that, and some 
advertised Siooo, 6,000, or 7,000. In America they were supposed to be able to do 
10,000, 12,000, or 15,000, but he was inclined to doubt it. In a great many trades 
where machinery had been introduced it had meant doing away with the skilled 
man and the substitution of the employment of labour which had been previously 
unskilled. The experience in the printing trade had been to the contrary, and that 
was because they had had a strong Trade Union. They had demanded that no one 
should be put to the machine unless drawn from the ranks of the compositors and 
having better terms. They had been able to force that, but if the Employers' 
Association had been sufficiently strong, there would have been no reason why they 
should not have trained outside men as linotype operators; they could train them to 
understand and work a machine in twelve months, and then pay them only 25s. a 
week, whereas they were now paid £2 5s. or £2 los. He was dfead against overtime, 
both as a workman and as an overseer. It produced a certain amount of selfishness 
in the men who worked overtime, and it caused very bad feeling when there were 
half a .do^en or so men in a room who were always ready to do overtime night after 
night. Another bad effect of oyertime was that the men got into the habit of looking 
upon their overtime rnoney as part of their week's wages, and if a man was working 
regul,arly a nuijiber of hours' overtinie week after week it brought his wages to a 
cerfain figure which "he would always reckon upon. But if the overtime were knocked 
off he would see how low his wages really were, and would want better — and that 
was what he (the speaker) wanted hjm to want. He also could not see how any keen 
employer could be in favour of overtime, as the productivity of the worker certainly 
decreased as the oyertime went on. He always got the best work out of the men 
in the first four or five hours in the morning, and he considered that from 7 in the 
morning to midday would be as good a working day as they could have. The 
overtime system was also expensive, and he did not see why any employer should 
keep it up. In his trade they had been able to exact a limit of eight hours' overtime 
per week. They had had to do that in the face of the employers, and he wished it 
could be reduced still more. The employers, when the men were endeavouring to 
exact the limit of eight hours' oyertime, had refused to meet them, and eventually 
the men decided to put it into force themselves, and it had been carried out ever 
sipce. He held as a Socialist that after a certain number of hours' work the labour 
of the worker was exploited for the benefit of the capitalist, and therefore he 
considered that limiting the hours of labour would limit the powers of the capitalist 
to exploit the worker ; and as destitution was caused by that means they would 
certainly be doing great good in upholding the limiting of the hours of labour. He 
had noticed in a newspaper that the master bakers had decided together to raise the 
price of bread, and side by side with that in the next column he read that the 
Government had been asked to provide for a minimum wage of 24s. a week being 
paid to all adult workers in the employment of the Admiralty and they would not do it. 
Councillor W. H. Miles (Swansea County Borough Council) congratulated the 
promoters of the Conference that they had recognised that the problem of unemploy- 
ment was bound up with the question of industrial regulation. He had been very 
much struck by the instance given in Mr. Gossip's paper of the lady who demanded 
five dresses to be made immediately at whatever cost it might be to the workers who 
were employed upon them. He wanted to refer to the women's side of the case, as 
he felt that to a large extent the organisations of the men could obtain for them 
better conditions of labour than most of the women could obtain. He wanted to 
suggest that one of the first things that was desirable was more consideration on the 
part of customers. In the case of the lady referred to, instead of demanding that 
the five dresses should be delivered as early as possible, she might have been satisfied 
with one for a start and then, have had the others in due course. He thought it must 
be the experience of most young people in business that consideration on the part of 
the customers for the employees did not exist to anything like the extent that it 
ought to. His second point was that it was desirable that more consideration should 
be given by employers generally. He gladly recognised that there were employers 
who did give consideration to their employees, but every fair-minded person would 
admit that they were the exception rather than the rule. He remembered a case that 
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came under his notice, as a member of the Swansea Town Council, after it had 
occurred. They were expecting a visit of some Royal personages, and one of the 
officials waited upon the manager of one of the departments of a very large firm in 
Swansea and asked him to supply what would be required in connection with the 
accommodation. The manager tried to explain to the official that, owing to circum- 
stances, it was practically impossible to carry out that order in the time. The 
official thereupon went £0 the Managing Director, and the latter at once replied : 
" Certaii;ly, it shall be ^one." And it was done, but nothing was said as to the cost 
to the workers at whi^cTi it was done. To (he Managing Director it simply meant 
one word, but to the workers it meant long hours of overtime, probably right through 
the night on some occasions, at very Mttle remuneration. The difficulty, he believed, 
could have been got over by more time being allowed to the firm, as he thought it 
could have been allowed, or by a division of the contrsict between various tradesmen 
in the town. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fred Hughes (Birmingham N.C.P.D.) said that the question of the limitation 
of hours of labour was probably the most important, more important even than the 
regulation of wages. He would almost go so far as to say that at least in those 
trades where the workpeople were well organised, if they took care of the hours the 
wages would take care of themselves. A year or two ago he went very carefully 
through a series of reports in connection with the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners covering a period of years and including the United Kingdom, the 
British Colonies, and the United States of America. With scarcely an exception, the 
rule was that where the hours were shortened earnings increased— the rate of wages 
was higher. In the districts where the hours were longer than the average, the rate 
of wages was Below the average. No doubt that was also the case in a good many 
other trades, but it was impossible to lay down any general rule to apply to all trades 
as to the. effect of limitation of hours on unemployment. They had had sufficient 
experience to know, however, that in the transport industry at any rate, it meant an 
increase in the number of men employed. In Birmingham they induced the City 
Council three years ago to limit the hours of labour in a number of departments to 
fifty-four per week, and in the tramways department the immediate result was to 
provide permanent regular employment for some thousands of additional men in the 
municipal tramways system. If the same thing was done in the national transport 
service they could easily work out what it would mean ; and even in the competitive 
industries, in the engineering trade, he thought that at least there would be con- 
siderable regularisation of erriployment. In Birmingham there had been the Royal 
Small Arms Co., which was a Government factory, and the Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., which was privately owned. In 1906 the Government factory was sold to the 
Company. The Government factory had been working a forty-eight hour week, and 
after the purchase the hours of labour were increased to, he believed, fifty-two hours 
per week, as in the other factory. There was dissatisfaction, of course, and 
ultimately some kind of compromise was arranged, and down to quite recently the 
hours of labour had been slightly less than the average of the trade and the district. 
Last Christmas there was a strike, and in the course of the settlement, as a kind of 
set-off to certain concessions they received, the employees agreed to the lengthening 
of the hours up to the recognised standard of the district. There were two sides of 
the factory, one doing mainly Government contract work and the other being a cycle 
factory. Cycle accessories was a seasonal trade, and although they had got a 
working week of a certain specified number of hours, the men were not actually 
working those hours because there was a great amount of short time, and it did 
seem that if the hours were limited to a greater extent than they were there would 
be a great deal less short time. Instead of waiting for the rush of the season's 
trade, the firm would so organise its work as to prepare for that rush m advance; 
and even in the case of contract work he did not think there was a necessity for the 
constant spells of " rush " which meant that more men had always to be kept on 
hand than were actually wanted at other times. He thought that the limitation of 
hours might avoid that. With regard to office staffs, they were subject in an 
extraordinary degree to systematic overtinie, and when it occurred for eight months 
out of the twelve, it was clearly due to understaffing, and he. thought that if the 
staffs were increased it would simplify the unemployment problem. Slovenly 
management was no doubt often the cause. A friend of his, after some years in one 
office, ultimately reached the position of managing clerk, and one of the first things 
he then did was to prohibit overtime entirely. He made it a rule that at 5.30 every 
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evening every book was to be closed, and that any work unfinished was to be taken 
on the next morning by the clerk in charge of that particular work. The result was 
that in six months' time the same amount of work was done by the same staff 
without the necessity for any overtime at all, and there was a saving in gas and, in 
the winter, in coal. All that happened to the staff was that instead of working late 
at night and slacking in the morning, they came fresh in the morning and got 
through more work than they could possibly do in the hours of the evening. There 
was a distinct gain in health and increased leisure and opportunities for the workers 
concerned, and there was also a gain to the firm. He therefore did not think that 
they need worry very much as to whether in any special instance the limitation of 
overtime would mean the employment of more people or not. Even if it did not 
mean the employment of more people, it certainly would mean a gain in the health 
of the workers and in efficiency in the conduct of industry. 

Lieut. -Col. Warden said he was only asking for information, and not for any 
political purpose, because he could not yet see, after hstening to the speakers, how 
in shortening the hours of labour there would be increased output and increased 
efficiency, whilst the object was to give the worker time to think and, it had been 
suggested, " time to agitate." He did not like the word agitation, but one speaker 
had referred to his work on the Urban Council, and if that was what was meant by 
" time to agitate " that was certainly the right sort of agitation. But surely a man 
could not be working up to his maximum now if, as was suggested, he would be able 
to accomplish as much in four hours as he now accomplished in eight. Were not 
they making less speed and more haste? He thought, also, that it was unfair to 
the lady customer — who was not there to defend herself — to make the accusations 
that had been made against her. He was not a lady and did not. know anything 
about it, but he did think that in the case of the lady who wanted the five dresses it 
was quite possible that she ordered them in a quite irioffensive way and without 
realising that it would cause any great strain on the workers. Abroad in France 
and Germany, where the conditions might be different, they believed in early work 
in the morning and in getting away earlipr, and although there might be difficulties 
in regard to lighting, etc., he did think that that plan would be better. 

The Chairman (Mr. Sidney Webb) said he would like to remind Colonel Warden 
that it was possible to drive a good thing too hard. Although it rnight have a good 
effect on health and character to reduce hours from fifteen to fourteen, and then to 
thirteen and then to twelve, and then to tet(, and from ten to eight, it did not 
necessarily follow that to shorten them from e^ght to four wopld have a similar 
effect ; although he would not say that it was not possible that eventually they might 
rpanage to do in four hours' labour all that was required for the whole world in the 
" kitchen " of life. He certainly hoped that the world was not going for ever to 
spend all its waking time solely in supplying the kitchen. The advantage of a 
limitation of the hours of labour would be in the shortening of the hours of work 
itself. To those who thought it was going to solve the problem of unemployment, 
he could only answer, " Not a bit of it." Unemployment meant that a man's employ- 
ment had been interrupted,' that he had been, by some irregularity, thrown out of 
work, that some breach had occurred in the nqrmal course of industrial life. It 
wpuld be possible no doubt. by shortening the hours of labour in such employments 
as the railway service and the tramway service to absorb some of the men who 
were now unemployed, but that was not preventing the occurrence of uriemployment. 
I,t might be a good way to relieve some of the unemployed, but it would not prevent 
other men from being thrown out of work \rj a cause similar to that which had 
thrown out of work those men whom it was desired to absorb. Thus, the shortening 
of hours was no remedy at all for the social disease of unemployment, not even in 
those cases where they coiild prove that owing to the shortening .of hours extra men 
had been taken on. That attitude was due to a confusion of thought. They had not 
yet got in their discussion very near to any suggestion as to how to shorten the hours 
of labour. They had heard about the hours of labour in the engineering trade and 
the printing trade. He thought that the pressing cases were not these, but those of 
the vanboys and the carmen, and the women workers in all sorts of unorganised 
industries. It would ;be much- more difficult in practice to limit hours of labour and 
to prevent overtime in such occupations than in the highly organised trades and 
those in vi'hich factory legislaition could easily, bp, enforced. 

Miss Mary Phillips (Christian Social Union) said she knew of a case wherfe a 
Factory Inspector saw a number of girls eniployed at certain work in a factory 
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leaving the factory each carrying a small parcel. She questioned them and discovered 
it was work that they were taking home to do, which, of course, was illegal. She 
sent them back again with the parcels, and told the employer that that must not be 
continued. Not long after the Inspector again met the girls coming out, each 
carrying a small parcel. She again questioned them, and the girls then said that it 
was work they were taking home, either for their mother, their aunt, their sister, 
or their cousin tQ do— (laughter)— but that answer did not do for the Inspector, who 
again sent them back and warned the employer. The employer told the girls that 
it was no good, as the Inspector was so down on them, and he was very sorry, that 
it would have to be stopped, as he had been so glad that they had been able to make so 
much nioney at home. (Laughter.) After a very short time, however, the girls 
found that without the extra money they had been making at home their weekly 
wage was impossible to Hve on, antj the employer found out that in order to keep the 
girls he would have to raise their wage, and it was raised until it was as larg& as 
that which they received when working in the factory and taking work home as well, 
the employer also had to open another workroom ^nd take in more girls in order to 
get done' the work which previously the girls had taken home, so she thought there 
certainly was something in shortening hours in that respect as well. With regard to 
lady customers, she had found that it was not that they did not care, but that they 
did not know what was happening. Ma,ny of them thought that if they ordered a 
great many dresses, even if they ordered them quickly, they would be helping to 
relieve some of the unemployment, as they thought that if, they ordered more things 
more people would have work to do. She remembered telling an audience containing 
many ladies of a womafi who ordered a dress and said she must have it the next 
day and was heard to remark: "And I don't care if the girls are working all 
night." The whole of that audience stood up and hissed at the idea of a woman 
spying such a thing. When there was lack of consideration, it was generally because 
they' did not know anything about the conditions, and when they did know they 
cared very much, and many were taking steps to rectify it. 

Miss Sophy Sanger, who arrived whilst the discussion was in progress, said that 
she wislied to give them .some information with regard to an International Conference 
which she had been attending in London during the last two days'. That Conference 
had been attended by representatives of twelve different countries for the purpose of 
discussing the question as to whether or not they could bring about some sort of 
international agreement with regard to hours of work, and especially with reference 
to work that was carried on day and night without interruption. That point was 
especially important because when there was, for instance, a twelve hours shift, the 
nien frequently had to work twenty-four hours on end when they changed from the 
day to the night shift. The Conference consisted of a committee of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation specially appointed to see what could be done 
internationally, because manufacturers often raised economic objections to the efforts 
made to reduce hours, and it was very difficult to press forward a reform in one 
particular country without other countries doing the same thing at the same time. 
This International Conference had adopted a resolution definitely recommending 
that as far as the iron and steel trades were concerned an eight-hour day should be 
introduced by international agreeinent. ' Sev?n, European countries and the United 
States of America had agreed to that proposition, and she thought they would feel 
that that showed they had gone a good way. (Applause.) One of the two delegations 
that did not agree to the resolution was the Italian, and in that case, although the 
Italian Section of the International Association for Labour Legislation did not 
approve of it, the delegate from the Italian Government who was present— the head 
of the Italian Labour Departrr^ent— signified that his Government was in favour of 
the proposal, so although .they had that vote, against it, they really had the Govern- 
ment of that country in favour of \i.' Consequently she thought that it was not 
unreasonable for them to be extremely optimistic^ as to the future of that question. 
The Conference had been attended by a very representative number of delegates. 
There were representatives of workmen and employers and of all parties, so that it 
was really a matter of great importance and value to know that that step was being 
taken by the International Assp.c-iation. In her paper she believed she had suggested 
that they might not unreasonably endeavour to limit by international agreement the 
hours in all trades where international competition came into play, and personally, 
although her Association had. not .expressed that view,, she thought that what they 
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had done might be the first step towards a general regulation of that kind. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman said they were extremely pleased to have received' that important 
news with regard to the iron and steel trade, and although it took some little time 
for those agreements to mature into international legislation in all countrieSj it was a 
step of great importance. 

A Delegate asked whether the resolution passed at the International Conference 
proposed any means of binding the Government to legislate, because he had read 
that in the steel trades in America the men worked twelve hours a day and seven 
days in the week. 

Miss Sophy Sanger replied that the Governments were not bound yet, but they 
hoped to induce them to conclude a treaty and legislate. The representative of the 
American section was Mr. John A. I^itch, who had carried out the Pittsburg Surrey 
into the conditions of the iron and steel trades, and he was very optiinistic that it 
would be possible that legislation, or anyhow improvements, whether with legislation 
or not, would be introduced in the United States very soon. The difficulty in the 
United States was that they very often passed a very good law, and then their courts 
decided it was unconstitutional, but they had the principle of regulating the hours of 
labour established in various trades by the Supreme Court, so she did not think they 
need fear that America would be behindhand. 

Councillor C. A. Glyde (Bradford Trades and Labour Council) said that he con- 
sidered the question of overtime and excessive hours had a great effect upon the 
unemployed question, and he was of opinion that Mr. Barnes in his paper had not 
attached sufficient importance to the limitation of hours in regard to the question of 
unemployment. At one time the gas workers under the Bradford Corporation worked 
twelve hours a day and seven days in a week, and were only paid at the rate of 
4s. gd. a day. They got an eight-hours day established, and now they were receiving 
5s. 6d. a day and 8s. 3d. when they were compelled to work on a Sunday. Owing 
to that reduction in hours they had als6 had to employ one-third more men in their 
gas works. But, notwithstanding that, they had handed over for the reduction of 
the rates no less than one million pounds from the gas works since 1871. The 
■ charge per 1,000 feet of gas was 2s. id., and during the strike they sold coke at gd. 
per cwt. Not only had the reduction of hours improved the health of the men 
employed in that department, but it had brought in additional men. They now 
employed 800 men, whereas they formerly employed only 600, and as 200 more men 
were employed it had to that extent helped to deal with the unemployed question. 
He considered that a great deal of overtime was caused by want of thought on the 
part of a great section of the public. At the present time painters would be working 
all the hours that they possibly could, but during the winter they would be walking 
about for four months at a time. He thought that if .the work of painting the 
churches and chapels and public buildings generally was carried out during the 
winter months it would enormously ease the question of overtime in the painting 
trade during the busy season. Reduction of hours also affected the unemployed 
question in another way. When a weaver could not work overtime it meant that 
twenty more looms had to be ordered and the engineers were set to work in 
making those looms, so it not only found work for twenty more weavers, but 
it also found more work for those engaged in making the looms and found 
more employment in that class of work. He was striving for one day's rest 
in seven for all workers of the country. In Bradford they had just established it for 
the police, and as a result they had had to take on thirty-three more policemen. In 
Leeds they had reduced the hours of the tramwaymen from eighty to fifty-four per 
week, and whereas in 190 1-2 they employed 988 tramway employees, they now 
employed 1,827, o'' 80 per cent, more, and that was partly by a reduction in hours 
and partly by the Corporation not being affected by £ s. d. At the same time, 
however, they had handed over from the tramways system during the ten years 
.^634,534 profit in relief of rates, so there was plenty of profit even if the hours were 
to be reduced. In Bradford every tramwayman was going to have one day's rest in 
seven as well as the policemen. If they reduced the hours on their railways, to eight, 
it would mean that 125,000 extra men would be employed. It would mean ;^7, 500,000 
out of the dividends, but as they were now making ;^45, 000,000 they would still have 
nearly ;^4o,ooo,ooo, and it would not make \ per cent, difference to their dividends. 
(A Voice: "It would.") If they had an eight-hours day established by Act of 
Parliament in this country for all trades it would mean the absorption of 250,000 of 
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the unemployed in this country. As soon as they got an eight-hours day he should 
advocate a six-hours day. If everyone in the country did their fair share they would 
not have to work more than six hours a day, and surely they were not asking for 
anything unreasonable in. demanding a reduction of the hours of the workmen to- 
eight. In conclusion, he wanted to appeal for a reduction in the hours of labour of 
the nurses and attendants in the workhouses and asylums. They worked from 
seventy to eighty hours a week, seven days a week, and it was a standing disgrace 
that they should have to work such hours as those while other people were walking 
about wanting work. 

Councillor A. Calughan (J arrow Borough Council) said that in 1898 an eight- 
hours day was introduced in the Cleveland iron-producing district for all men 
employed in blast furnace work with the exception of 10 per cent, of the men to 
whom the employers would not grant an eight-hours day because their work was 
considered to be of an easy character. This 10 per cent, of the men worked twelve 
hours per day, and he should like to give a few facts with regard to the effect of 
working that number of hours upon this 10 per cent, of the men compared to the 
effect on the other men of working eight hours. In the first place they had 600 
men in Cleveland working a twelve-hours day, and yet not one of those men held a 
position as an official in the Cleveland district. He had asked his lodge secretary, 
the secretary of the J arrow Lodge, to go through the books to see how they stood in 
connection with the men who were working twelve hours per day. They had 135 
men on their books, twenty-six of whom were employed for twelve hours per day, 
and for five years they could not find one who ever held a position in their branch 
as an official. They also examined the sick fund in connection with the Jarrow 
Branch, and, although the twelve hours' work was stated by the employers to be 
easier, they found that for the year 191 1 the sick money paid to the men working 
twelve hours was 75 per cent, more in proportion to that paid to those working 
eight hours at the harder work. They had also gone through the district sheet,, 
which was in respect of 5,000 men, and they found that the death-rate among the 
twelve-hours' men was out of all proportion greater than among the men working 
eight hours. 

Miss M. Calthrop said that she had some statistics which she thought would be 
interesting to the meeting with regard to the hours of vanboys, whose labour, as 
Mr. Webb remarked, was absolutely unorganised. As a result of representations, an 
inquiry had been ordered into the hours of labour of vanboys, and she had personally 
investigated seventy-six cases ranging over seventeen different firms. These con- 
sisted of five railways, six carrier firms, a carpet-beating company, a tea shop, a 
jam factory, a bottled beer establishment, a laundry business, and a candle factory. 
She had also investigated the hours of three boys who were known as odd boys and 
who werp engaged anew each day of the week. The hours of vanboys' work varied 
very considerably. She would make a start with the best— a railway, where the 
hours appeared to be 54-56 per week. On the other hand, a boy from a candle 
factory worked thirteen hours a day — 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. — and seven or nine hours on 
Saturday ; whilst in winter the hours were later. For that work a boy of 15 earned 
6s. a week. She was sorry to say that 54-56 hours a week was not characteristic of 
railways generally. There seemed to be no regulation, but there appeared to be an 
ideal, say, of twelve hours a day in one firm and eleven hours in another. The 
carrier firms were perhaps the worst. On one a boy worked from 8 a.m. to 10, 11, 
or 12 p.m., or even i a.m., and his mother said he was sometimes out all night. 
Another in the same employ worked from 10 or 10.30 a.m. to 11.30 p.m. at the 
earliest and 1.30 a.m. at the latest. On another firm a return showed from 7 or 7.30 
a.m. to 10 or 11 at night. A bov of 14, just started, worked from 11 a.m. to 12.30 
at night. The figures for another firm were 7.30 a.m. to 10 or 10.30 p.m. In 
another firm the hours were given as seventy-two per week, but that seemed to be a 
modest reckoning, as another form showed " 7.30 to 10.30 mostly; early if he gets 
home at 9.30." A contract carrying firm gave hours from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
sometimes, and sometimes a little earlier. A boy employed at a tea shop worked 
from 8 to 6 at the beginning of the week, rising to 7 or 8 as the week advanced until 
Saturday, when he stopped at i. A boy engaged at a jam factory worked from 8 to 7 
and to I p.m. on Saturdays. A bottled beer establishment had long hours, from 7 
to 10 or II, but sometimes easier on Saturdays, although last week it was nearly 
9 p.m. on the Saturday. The three odd boys had to stand their chance of being 
taken on each morning. In one case a boy of 15 started at 5 a.m., and was 
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sometimes out to gatnight, and it was considered very, early if he returned at 6 6r7.' 
Her general' experience wa? that the longer the hours the worse the pay. 

Councillor C. E. Brown (Tottenham Urban District Council) said that unemploy- 
ment would remain so long as competition was the law of the land, but he considered 
that the reduction of the hours of labour would, at any rate, ameliorate the curse of 
unemployment to a very considerate extent. If they wanted to remove altogether 
the curse of unemployment there was not the slightest doubt that the. workers would 
be able to do it. It was absolutely impossible for the workers to do the anaount of 
good that God meant them to do owing to their want of education-. They were to-day 
unedupated to a very large extent, in spite;, of their School Bbard education for nearly 
fifty years, and they were working too long hours and were not given the hours of 
recreation that might be used not only for benefiting their own minds, but also the 
minds of their children, I'f all the skilled unions of the country would only show 
the same lively interest in making for the goal of the eight-hours day, as the 
Gasworkers' Union had done, it would have been accomplished long ago. . He wanted 
to'pay a tribute of respect to that Union, of which he had been a member for over 
twenty years. In London during the last few weeks, what was called the London 
builders' dispute had been settled, but the settlement was perfectly unsatisfactory to 
men like himself. If Jd. an hour in a couple of months' tirrie or next year was 
going to satisfy the workers in the building trade, then he said it was a disgrace to 
the men that they did not turn round and say : " Keep your Jd., but give us a 
reduction in our hours.'-' 

Mr. George N. Barnes, M.P., who apologised for not having been able to attend 
.at the opening of the Session, said there was a difference of opinion as to what the 
effect of an eight-hours day would be, but he had expressed the opinion in his paper 
that a reduction in the hours of labour in municipal services and on the railway 
service would increase the number' of men employed' therein, ajid Mr.- Glyde was 
absolutely wrong if he thought that there was any conflict of opinion between them 
on that point. As to whether that would reduce the number of unemployed altogether, 
that; was -another thing, and he was afraid that if they were going to go into that 
question that day they would not get away at a quarter to one. Regarding- the -matter 
from the point of view of competitive trade, he thought that a re.duction of the hours 
of labour would do absolutely nothing in the way of reducing the number of 
unemployed unless at the same time there were one of two things, or both of those 
things — increased efiSciency of labour and a lightening of the burden of monopoly 
charges on those competitive trades. Otherwise, being in competition, they would 
find the increased cost of production would lessen the demand for their goods. The 
eight-hours day could be justified from many points of view. The health point of 
view, for instance, was in everybody's mind. The vanboys who had bfeen^ referred 
to did not have a chance of growing into decent citizenship, and if those boys were 
protected and given shorter hours of labour it would save the' community, possibly 
twenty years hence, a great deal of expenditure that would have to be incurred, and 
therefore he believed in the reductiori of the hours of labour from that point of view, 
as well as from the point of view of it being absolutely necessary ifor th6 people to 
have more time to think. If working people had more leisure they would become 
more thoughtful and would deal with some of those difficulties confronting society in 
an orderly and proper manner, instead of in a manner which was at present causing 
a good deal of trouble. Another justification for a reduction in" the hours was the 
increased productivity of labour. He had not laid down an eight hours day in his 
paper), ;becayse ^s ithey got nearer the problem it might be necessary to deal with it 
in the same way as the wages problem, and to set up some system of Boards, 
allowing for a degree of elasticity that was not in the minds of some people when 
they demanded an eight-hours day all round. But he was certainly in favour of an 
eight-hours day so far as the staple trades were concerned. Reduced hours by 
legislative enactment had proved beneficial in the textile trades by forcing employers 
to adopt improved methods, and in pretty well all of the staple trades he thought a 
hard and fast line could be drawn with absolute success. Sir 'William Mather, 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., and others had looked on those things hot only in 
the light of- theory but as a matter of practice, and it had been found that' as th'e liien 
worked shorter hours they became more ' ihtelligerit and more efficient; afid in 
competition with foreign producers they held their own and in many cases' beat the 
foreign producers because of the shorter hours and 'greater degree of intelligence of 
the workpeople. Thereifore there Wasarnple justification for them goilig forward 'in 
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this, movement for. shorter hours and more leisure. He and Mr. Glyde might differ 
as to the ultimate effect, but they were agreed that there was am-ple' justification for 
,the movement and thiat it would result in greater employment in some trades and in 
greater health and a greater degree of intelligence among the workpeople, and he 
hoped that the result of that Conference would be to press upon Parliament the 
need of tackling this problem at the earliest opportunity. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. Keeling said that with reference to Mr. Barnes' suggestion as to the 
possibility of regulating hours by Boards, the Trade Boards in this country had less. 
power than in Australia, and the first move should be to get the powers of the Trade 
Boards extended to deal not only with wages but also with hours. He thought that 
that was one of the most speedy and effective methods of dealing with the problem. 
:It had been argued that adult m.en should not be brought under the Factory Acts, 
because they were able to protect themselves, but that had fallen to the ground 
because the hours of adult shop assistants were already regulated by law so far as. 
compulsory half-holiday was concerned, and also the hours of miners. Even if they 
could not get stringent regulations to begin with, he considered it would be a great 
gain to have the adult male workers brought under the Factory Act. With regard 
to Miss Sanger's paper on the subject of international agreement as to the regulations 
of the hours of labour, they had got a case at the present minute very near home 
which bore upon that problem in an important way. As the Home Rule Bill stood 
at present, it would hand over to the Irish Parliament the Factory Inspectors in 
Ireland and the whole administration of the Factory Acts. The experience of 
countries with federal constitutions had shown that it was most undesirable to hand 
over to local Parliaments the regulation of trades which in their very nature involved 
competition between different districts. They were actually moving towards inter- 
national regulation of hours of labour, and to split up within the United Kingdom 
the determination of their national minimum with regard to hours of labour between 
the different Parliaments which they were going to establish not only in Ireland, 
but appai-ently also in Scotland and Wales and England, was a reactionary step. 
Apart from their general views ori the HOme Rule problem, they should give their 
most careful attention' to the question whether the subject of the regulation of hours 
of labour should be kept to the United Kingdom Federal Parliament and not given 
into the hands of the local Parliaments. If they did not do that they would have 
the same difficulty as in the United States. As soon as they asked for hours of 
labour to be brought down, each section of the United Kingdom would say : " Wait 
until the others have come down," and it would also be more difficult to have 
legislation put through owing to the addition to the number of bodies.^ Although the 
regulation of shop hours and the employment of children should be in .the hands of 
the Irish Parliament, in factories there should be a United Kingdom minimum 
established by the United Kingdom Parliament. The administration of the law 
with regard to shop hours and of the employment of children .was now wholly in the 
hands of Local Authorities, and so long as they -left it in the hands of Local 
iAuthorities the regulations would be to a large extent illusory. . When a Local 
Authority' attempted to deal with such matters as the regulation of hours, the 
■conflict between social and individual interests took place in such a way that the 
individual interest had by far too great an advantage, and they could not get the law 
carried out. What they should press for was the putting of the whole of the question 
of the regulation of hours by Local Authorities, in so far as it was m their hands, 
under the general supervision of the Factory Department of the Home Office, which 
fehould pay one-half or' two-thirds of the salaries of the officials appointed by the 
Local Authorities, on condition that proof was given that the Acts; were being 
administered property. ' He considered that a..weekly regulation of hours, the fixings 
of the number of hours by the week alone, -suqfe,afc-*e seventy-four hours limit in 
shops, instead of the normal working day, was"" practically useless. It wey 'were 
•going'in for a forty-eight hours week in any trade it ought to be considered whether 
it wbuld not be better to spread those forty-eight hours over five days and have a clear 
"Saturday off. The nervous strain on the worker in certain trades through the 
increasing speeding-up was getting so terrible that he thought it niight be better tor 
the workers to have two days right off in order to obain reasonable recreation ana 
thereby counteract the increasing strain of modern factory emjpl.oyment. _ 

Mr. E. Lambert (Romford Union) said that in the agricultural districts ^ey could 
not hand over the regularisation of the hours of labour to aijy Local Authority or 
•everi td:the-doUnty Council, as the direct interests of the members of the County 
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Council and of the members of various other bodies were more or less affected. It 
was very difficult to regularise the hours of farm labourers, and they could not shorten 
them except by an Act of Parliament and for a specified length of day. They must 
remember that machinery could not be brought in to intensify the productivity of the 
labour of such workers as market gardeners, and the resulting increased cost of the 
commodity which they produced also had to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Herbert North (Keighley Union), referring to Mr. Watts' remarks with 
regard to the introduction of linotype machines, said that when the Linotype Co. 
started its business ,they offered to give preference to compositors, but the Typo- 
graphical Society refused the offer in order to keep the machines out of the printing 
shops, and in consequence the Linotype Co. opened a place in Manchester and offered 
to teach anyone free of cost. He knew of two young fellows who were trained 
there, and one who came from a woollen warehouse got a situation abroad at ;^g a 
week. With regard to Mr. Clyde's references to the painters, Mr. Clyde was a 
member of the Bradford City Council, and the Painters' Association of Bradford 
had complained against the Bradford Corporation deciding to have the Library and 
Museum belonging to the Corporation painted in the spring, when painters were 
-chiefliy required. The contract was given locally, but there were not enough men to 
do the work in time and men were engaged from other towns and thereby became 
•competitors with the local painters when the dull season set in, because the imported 
labour remained in the city after the Corporation work was completed. If they 
reduced the hours of painters and then had to send for painters from other towns, 
then the man who was having his hours reduced in June would be no better for it 
in October. Proceeding, he said that in Huddersfield the operatives had refused to 
work more than one loom, although they were told that in Bradford they were 
-working two looms. A strike resulted, and while that strike was going on the very 
people who struck against working two looms in Huddersfield actually went into 
factories in Bradford and worked two looms there. In his opinion, to do away with 
destitution or to reduce destitution, they should encourage industry, befriend the 
poor, and uplift those who had gone under. With regard to the Conference, he 
thought that there ought to be some arrangement made whereby delegates could 
understand when and how they could send in papers, and, with regard to the 
•discussion, he protested against delegates being cut down to the narrowest limits. 
At the same time, he thought that the Conference had been very valuable and would 
do a great deal to improve matters in regard to destitution. 

Mr. A. Reid (Barrow-on-Soar Union) said that in his district the hours of labour 
of the farm labourer had been considerably reduced, but the difficulty in the matter of 
regulating and reducing the hours of the farm labourer was the irregularity of the 
farm work itself. At this time of the year farmers could employ profitably' double 
the number of men that they could later on, and he knew that a great many of the 
farmers in his district employed considerably more men in the wiriter liionths than 
they could profitably find work for rather than turn them on to the streets and on 
the rates. They tried to do the very best they could, but he was afraid they could 
not help employing their men longer in the spring and summer months than in the 
winter. No doubt a great cause of destitution was young men leaving the country 
for the towns, where they were taken on because of their' freishness, their health and 
their strength, and displaced other men. Two or three years ago the cry was " Back 
to the land ! " but once the men had tasted the excitement of towa life they could 
not get them back to the land. Help must be given to keep on the land those who 
were already there. He wondered if it was possible for the Parish Councils and 
Rural District Councils and small Urban Councils. in rural neighbourhoods to be 
allowed to build some kind of places of amusement in the country. He would 
certainly rather use the ratepayers' money in building places of amusement than in 
building workhouses. (Applause.) 

Mr. W.. Smith (Edinburgh Distress Committee) said that there was no motive for 
young people to stay in the country. They were not able to accumulate funds to 
take such large farms as were the rule in Scotland, and the reduction of the hours of 
agricultural labourers or even the doubling of their wages would not solve the 
problem. But if they could place some prospect before them in the shape of becoming 
tenant farmers, or having a little place of their own, then they would stay on the 
land. Whilst grappling with great distress in Edinburgh three or four years ago, 
the Distress Committee decided to set the men cultivating waste land and laying it 
out in small holdings, and that form of labour seemed to be the only form of labour 
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that was useful as a stand-by in the case of fluctuation in employment. The land 
that was only yielding los. per acre before now yielded £a, ids., and if these small 
holdings could be multiplied all over the country he thought it would induce the 
people to stay. 

The Chairman reminded the speaker that he must not go beyond the question of 
hours of labour. 

Mr. Smith : Well, these men, of course, if they are provided with small holdings 
can work any hours they like. (Loud laughter.) ' 

Mr. D. Wilson (Edinburgh Distress Committee), referring to the increased cost 
of production and the diminution in demand that it was considered would result from 
a reduction in the hours of labour, said he was afraid that, unfortunately, that 
argument must also apply to increases in wages. Also, while it was true that in the 
more highly skilled trades they were able continually to increase the wages, it 
possibly caused the lower paid workers to be kept whe're they were and possibly 
reduced their wages. He was a tailor, and women were more and more coming 
into his trade, and, while they had been able to maintain fairly well men's conditions, 
it was unfortunately true that the women had had to suffer to some extent because 
of that. The whole burden fell ultimately on the industries supporting the country, 
and it seemed to him that the only solution of the problem was either to increase 
their markets for the produce of their industries or to get their surplus population 
back to the land. 

Mr. TowNSEND suggested that there might be a possibility of the casual labourer 
in agriculture being avoided by a better regulation of the industry. He thought that 
there was work done at some time in the year that could be done equally well at 
any time. He thought that the regular employment of the labour force depended 
chiefly upon its regulation, but he did not know how far it would be possible to 
arrange that with agricultural work. 

Councillor W. A. Byrne (Leeds County Borough Council) said that when Mr. 
Barnes' Union was fighting in '97-98 for a reduction of hours a bolt from the blue 
came from Sir William Mather. They had argued that an eight-hours day would 
absorb some of the unemployed, but Sir William Mather said that by giving the men 
eight hours he had got more work out of them and they were more efficient. He 
(the speaker) considered that a reduction of hours would certainly absorb some of the 
unemployed, and the fear of the increased cost of production did not bother him at 
all, because he considered that the great wealth that was in the country should be 
used for the benefit of all of them. They should reduce the hours of labour of those 
now working and let those who were out of employment work the number of hours 
reduced. As they had a perfect right to enjoy the product of their labour, he thought 
it was time for them to ask for a six-hours day and to make use of the wealth of 
the country. 

The Chairman (Mr. Sidney Webb), at the close of the discussion, explained that if 
they had been unable to get into that particular Section all that some of the speakers 
wished, it must be remembered that it was only one division of a vast subject, and 
that there was no profit in roaming over the whole subject at once. At the next 
Conference they might possibly be able to bring in other aspects of the subject, 
although he hoped they would still keep close to their relationship to destitution. 
He wished to emphasise the fact that a reduction of the hours of labour could not do 
anything whatsoever to prevent the occurrence of unemployment. Although it was 
quite true that in some cases a reduction of the hours of labour might cause more 
men to be taken on, and thus relieve some of the unemployed, it would in no way 
prevent the creating of fresh unemployment which was going on constantly. They 
had at the present time certain causes at work which were, in their spasmodic or 
irregular operation, perpetually throwing men out of employment. It ought to be 
clear that they could prevent unemployment only by stopping those causes one by 
one. He could not see that the prevalence of excessive hours of labour in particular 
occupations was one of those causes. Although they might recommend the regularisa- 
tion or the limitation of the hours of labour as a means of preventing destitution 
because of its advantageous effect on health and character, they could not recomniend 
it as in any way preventing the occurrence of unemployment. The causes which 
produced unemployment would still go on, even if they reduced the hours of labour 
to four per day. , . », xi n. 

The Session closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. North 
and seconded by Col. Warden. 
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